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Recovery in the Special Areas 


HE early days of each New Year are traditionally a 

time for stock-taking, for valuing securities and 
striking balances of profit or loss. They offer an appro- 
priate occasion, accordingly, for the re-examination of 
certain national assets whose earning power was formerly 
high, but has been disastrously impaired in recent years. 
The post-war decline of our heavy industries and the 
shrinkage of our export markets have left a legacy of dis- 
tress in those areas where the great export industries of the 
last century—and particularly coal, steel and shipbuild- 
ing—were mosi highly localised. How far has the flood- 
tide of recovery in British industry as a whole, during the 
past year, brought relief to the Special Areas? 

Beyond all question, 1937 was the best year for the 
Special Areas since depression began; for it brought a rise 
in industrial activity which was greatest in precisely those 
industries in which the Areas have the largest stake. In 
the twelve months to September, 1937, unemployment in 
the Special Areas of England and Wales fell twice as 
rapidly as in England and Wales as a whole. On the basis 
of the latest available figures, Great Britain’s total output 
of coal rose in 1937 by 5 per cent. National steel produc- 
tion increased by 11 per cent., and reached a level never 
before attained. The tonnage of new ships launched was 
21 per cent. higher than in 1936. And the value of our 
€xports of coal, steel manufactures and machinery increased 
by about 27 per cent. 

To the stimulus given to employment in the Areas by 


revival in the heavy industries and, in a smaller but well 
marked degree, in the export trade, was added last year 
the effect of the first phase of the Government's re- 
armament programme. The extent of the latter’s influence 
on the sum total of activity in the Areas last year may, 
perhaps, be readily exaggerated. Two months ago, Sir 
GEORGE GILLETT, Commissioner for the Special Areas of 
England and Wales, declared that general recovery in these 
regions had up to then been “ largely independent of arma- 
ment work.” This generalisation may somewhat under- 
state the importance, for example, of Government 
contracts on the ‘l'yne and on the Clyde. But it is true to say 
that so far re-armament has probably not been a major 
factor—and certainly not a decisive factor—in recovery 
in the Areas. Nor has it as yet by any means reached its 
peak. Indeed, its effect on activity in the Areas should be 
greater this year than last. The naval programme, which 
in 1938 will be well under way, is particularly important 
for some of these districts, and the accumulation of stores 
of ammunition, and the construction of tanks and anti- 
aircraft guns are important for them all. The first stage 
in the erection and equipment of new factories to manu- 
facture armaments may be fairly well advanced, but by no 
means all the factories which are to be erected in the 
Special Areas have as yet been completed, and some have 
not even been started. 

Re-armament may thus play a valuable part in the 
maintenance of activity in the Areas during coming 
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months. By its very nature, however, it cannot provide a 
permanent solution of their difficulties. Nor is its influence 
likely to be at all uniform throughout the Areas. Naval 
building affects South Wales, for example, only indirectly; 
and armament construction generally means little to dere- 
lict coal districts in South-West Durham. If revival in the 
basic industries of the Areas were to falter, or to suffer 
a slight setback, re-armament might take up some, or all, 
of the slack. But the future of the Areas ultimately 
turns on the peace-time prospects of Britain’s heavy 
industries. So far as exports are concerned, much will 
depend, in 1938, on the course of world prices. The 
response of world trade to the sharp rise in the price of 
many commodities, during the latter part of 1936 and the 
first few months of last year, was speedy and striking. So 
far, the subsequent recessionary movement in prices has 
caused no sharp setback in our export trade, and if prices 
maintain even their present level the underlying conditions 
may be favourable to a higher total volume of exports 
this year than last. If prices fall further, however, the out- 
look will be much less promising. 

And what of home demand? The industries whose well- 
being means most to the Special Areas may conceivably 
maintain, but are unlikely significantly to increase, their 
activity in the coming year. The coal industry has 
improved its organisation, particularly on the selling side, 
and no sudden decline in demand seems probable for some 
time. Steel, even more than coal, is dependent—apart 
from its share in re-armament—on the maintenance, at 
least, of something like the present degree of prosperity 
in industry as a whole. The Survey of Britain’s imme- 
diate economic prospects which we published with last 
week’s issue of The Economist suggests that, while indus- 
trial activity as a whole may not be decisively checked 
this year, the odds are against the maintenance of the pace 
of last year’s advance. And the latest figures of unemploy- 
ment are not encouraging in this respect. As the steel 
trades would be among the first to feel the effect of any 
marked recession in industry generally, the indices of 
national activity will be closely scanned, in coming 
months, by those who have special responsibility for the 
welfare of the Areas. On the Clyde and on Tyneside, 


New Deal 


HE message to Congress which the PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES is constitutionally enjoined to deliver, 
“ giving to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommending to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient,” has 
rarely been more eageriy anticipated than this year. For 
some weeks there has been a genuine sense of uncertainty 
about the policies that PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT intends to 
pursue, both at home and abroad. The recent diplomatic 
action of the United States in the Far East has hardly 
reflected the full anti-aggressive vigour of the Chicago 
speech in October, and opinion in three continents had 
begun to wonder whether the policy there laid down had 
been modified, or whether it was merely being circum- 
spectly applied. At home the PRESIDENT has seemed to 
show a considerable willingness to co-operate with the 
business world in measures to reverse the sudden onset of 
trade recession. But in the last few weeks close associates 
of his have been using words about alleged monopolistic 
practices of Big Business fully as scathing as any that were 
heard in the honeymoon days of the New Deal, and the not 
unnatural conclusion had been drawn that the PRESIDENT 
himself, disappointed with the results of a policy of kind- 
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where mercantile shipbuilding has lately been more active 
than at any time since the depression began, solicitude jg 
being felt over the present course of shipping freights, 
which for the last few months have been trending dowp. 
wards after a phenomenally rapid rise in the earlier part 
of last year. On the other hand, the Areas are less directly 
interested in the maintenance of the house and factory 
building boom than some other districts. 

Altogether, the evidence suggests that the immediate 
prospects of maintaining the current level of activity and 
employment in the Special Areas may be, if anything, 
slightly better than in Great Britain as a whole. But, 
failing a resumption of the strong upward movement of 
world trade and prices, which was interrupted last year, 
it may be too much to expect that the increasing tempo 
of armament production will in itself ensure the main. 
tenance of revival at last year’s pace, if non-armament 
demand ceases to increase or recedes from its peak level, 
At best, therefore, unemployment in all the Areas may not 
fall this year much below its present level of about 250,000 
—compared with over 350,000 three years ago. Much 
has been heard of various devices artificially to stimulate 
the settlement of new industries in the Special Areas. But 
all such efforts, praiseworthy though they be, obviously 
cannot make any considerable contribution to the net total 
of employment for some years to come. And the transfer. 
ence of workers to other districts cannot overcome the cen- 
tral problem of redundant and aged labour which has little 
chance of finding re-employment in any revival that can 
now be foreseen. 

The case, therefore, for special measures by the Com- 
missioners, the Nuffield Trust and other bodies, to alleviate 
difficulties which cannot wholly be cured is as strong to- 
day as ever. Plans for subsistence production, employment 
in minor crafts, group holdings, cottage homesteads, 
forestry and the cultivation of allotments are the very least 
the community can do for the distressed victims of its 
earlier prosperity. And even now the time is ripe to ask 
what the Government’s policy would be if the eventual 
completion of their re-armament programme were to 0 
incide in the Special Areas with a recession in trade activity 
as a whole. 


and Business 


ness towards business, had decided to return once more to 
the attack. 

The message delivered on Monday did not entirely 
succeed in clearing up these uncertainties. MR ROOSEVELT 
made it clear that he has not modified in the least his 
conviction that democracy alone can ensure the peace of 
the world, and that the world’s largest democracy must 
play its part in defending the system under which it has 
chosen to live. But the message failed to foreshadow any 
immediate action to be taken by the United States Gover 
ment in pursuance of this policy, except by way of increa* 
ing its Own armaments. 

There is some evidence that the PRESIDENT intended the 
domestic portion of his speech to be taken as offering 4 
firm front to the attacks of his business opponents. He went 
out of his way to emphasise the importance of capital in’ 
sound economy, and to praise the attitude of the overwhelm 
ing majority of business men and bankers. But, in spite 
of these kind generalities, business men were promised 
very little indeed of what they asked for, unless the rathet 
vague reference to tax reforms can be taken to mean the 
repeal of the much-anathematised Undistributed Profits 
Tax. The PRESIDENT also used stern words about the smal 
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minority of business men who engaged in “ practices which 
are dishonest or definitely harmful to society,” or “ who 
fail to note the trend of the times and continue the use of 
a machinery of economics and practices of finances as out- 
worn as the spindle of 1870”; and this condemnation was 
driven home by a forecast, perhaps ominously vague, of 
legislation to limit seme of the abuses of capital. Neverthe- 
Jess, in spite of these indications that the PRESIDENT, 
though polite to Small Business, is still imbued with 
hostility to Big Business, the contrast between his more 
moderate language and the recent diatribes of Mr ICKES 
and Mr JACKSON was so welcome to the financial com- 
munity that the speech can be said to have had a favourable 
reception in Wall Street. This is surprising; for the busi- 
ness community has fully persuaded itself that it will be 
unable to earn profits until it has a President after its own 
heart in the White House, and it is quite clear from Mon- 
day’s message that Business is not going to have its desire 
until January, 1941, at the earliest. The slight recent im- 
provement in the industrial news may, of course, have 
helped business men to look on the New Deal with some- 
what less jaundiced eyes. But whatever the cause, 
it is gratifying to find that it is possible for the President 
to make a speech without Wall Street having a paroxysm 
in which tempers and security values suffer equally. 

From the cooling distance of three thousand miles it 
seems clear that it would have been poor statesmanship on 
the PRESIDENT’S part to have yielded to every demand 
made upon him by the representatives of industry and 
finance; for though some of their requests are reasonable 
and proper, others are illogical and harmful. For example, 
when industry clamours at one and the same time for a 
remission of taxes and a balanced Budget, it can only mean 
that it wants a very large reduction indeed in the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government. But any paring of relief 
at this time would not only be against the wishes of prob- 
ably a majority of the electorate, but would also, beyond 
any question, tend to deepen the existing recession. The 
PRESIDENT is entirely in the right in refusing to balance the 
Budget solely by making cruel reductions in expenditure. 
A refusal to accept the full Business programme can thus 
be justified, but the wisdom of deliberately defying the 
managers of industry, as some of the PRESIDENT’S closest 
advisers advocate, is very much more questionable. The 
PRESIDENT may well be right in thinking that his duty to 
the nation is to pursue his own economic policy, but he 
will be wrong if he does not attempt to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of every section of the community behind it. Fortiter 
in re is the right policy for him; but so is suaviter in modo. 

Unfortunately, the obvious defects of the conservatives’ 
policy do not automatically make the PRESIDENT’S own 
programme ideally suited to rescue the country from the 
recession. He set before himself on Monday the task of 
increasing the national income from its 1937 level of 
$68,000 millions to an amount of $90,000 millions, or even 
$100,000 millions. He proposes to achieve this admirable 
aim by the deceptively simple method of increasing the 
incomes of the farmers and the industrial workers, the two 
great productive classes of the nation. The instrument in 
the one case is to be higher prices for farm products; in the 
other it is to be higher wages for labour. 

For agriculture, the prescription is the familiar one of 
the control of excessive crops in order to raise prices to 
their “ parity level” and maintain them there. Now if 
control of this sort is applied with efficiency and modera- 
tion, it is an acceptable method of preventing the bank- 
Tuptcy of the farming industry that might follow exces- 
ively heavy production and excessively low prices. But a 
country which itself consumes the greater part of its agri- 
cultural production is no richer because crops are smaller, 
and agricultural prices higher, than they would otherwise 

- A gain to the farmers by this method can be achieved 
only at the expense of other sections of the community. The 





cost may be worth paying to avoid the social consequences 
of agrarian ruin; but the substantial point at this juncture 
is that crop control, even though it increases the money 
income of farmers, in no way increases the real income of 
the nation as a whole. 

The methods which the PRESIDENT proposes to follow 
in industry have a strong family resemblance to those pre- 
scribed for agriculture. The centre of his programme is 
occupied by the Wages and Hours Bill, which is intended, 
in his words, to “ put a floor below which industrial wages 
shall not fall, and a ceiling beyond which the hours of 
industrial labour shall not rise.” Here again, the social pur- 
pose of ameliorating the deplorable conditions in which 
some sections of American labour work is a wholly admir- 
able one. The PRESIDENT, however, made it clear that the 
Wages and Hours Bill is not merely intended as a piece of 
social reform, but also as “ an essential part of economic 
recovery.” The theory is that by raising wage rates the 
individual worker will have a higher income, and that by 
shortening hours a larger number of workers will be em- 
ployed, so that on both counts the “ buying power ” of the 
industrial population will be enhanced. In another part of 
his speech and another context the PRESIDENT recom- 
mended organised labour to think more in terms of the 
worker’s total pay for a year than in terms of his remunera- 
tion per hour and per day. He might well have applied his 
own recommendation to the Wages and Hours Bill, for if 
labour costs are increased in a period when business is 
already sickly, the total amount of money paid out in wages 
is as likely to fall as to rise. This, at least, was the effect 
of the similar attempt made under N.R.A. in 1933-34, 
when the élan of recovery was much greater than it is 
to-day. Moreover, even if the increase of wage rates and 
the reduction of standard hours did succeed in its purpose 
of increasing the money incomes of wage-earning labour, 
this result would only be achieved, in default of an increase 
of production, at the expense of other sections of the com- 
munity. There is nothing in the Wages and Hours Bill 
itself that will tend to raise the real national income. 

This analysis of the remedies proposed in the PREsI- 
DENT’S message prompts the query whether he has yet 
realised the essential point that there is only one way of 
increasing the national income, and that is by instigating 
a larger production of goods and services. The measures 
he proposes, whether in regard to industrial wages or to 
agricultural prices or to the control of financial power, are 
excellent and praiseworthy accompaniments to a rising 
production of real wealth, but taken in themselves, at a 
time when the production of real wealth is tending to 
decline, their effect is as likely to be deflationary as stimu- 
lating, harmful as beneficent. MR ROOSEVELT, in short, is 
facing the familiar dilemma of social reformers. The aim 
of his political philosophy is to limit the dominance which 
profits and the profit-owners now exercise over the 
economic machine. But in so doing he must be very careful 
to maintain the volume of profits; for in an economy of 
which they are still the mainspring a reduction in profits 
means an increase in unemployment, and a rising total of 
unemployment is political death to the social reformer. 
This dilemma is not, of course, a pleasant or fortunate one, 
but nothing whatever is to be gained by attempting to deny 
its existence. In one country after another, in recent years, 
great schemes of social reform have found themselves in 
this difficulty. MR ROOSEVELT himself was saved in 1935 
by the natural resilience of the American national economy. 
M. Bium in 1937 had no such good fortune, and his 
expérience came to an untimely end because he neglected 
the volume of profits in attempting to control the use made 
of them. Mr ROOSEVELT is now once more face to face 
with the same problem. The course of economic activity in 
the United States this year will very largely depend upon 
the degree of moderation he shows in carrying through his 
reform policies at a time when recovery is the first need. 
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The Consumer’s Choice 


N an earlier article we described the recent growth of the 
gas and electricity industries and discussed the increas- 
ing compctition between them. It is the purpose of this 
article, however, to show that there is, in fact, a strong case 
for a large measure of co-operation, in the joint interests 
of both industries and of the consumer. 

Even to the ordinary domestic user, the choice between 
gas and electricity is more than a matter of mere con- 
venience. Domestic fuel is needed for a variety of purposes, 
including lighting, space-heating, cooking and _ water- 
heating; and the type of fuel technically most suitable 
for one operation is not necessarily so for another. Both 
gas and electricity represent “ fuel on tap”; but, whereas 
gas affords a supply of heat to the consumer, eleciricity 
is a form of mechanical energy which requires conversion 
to heat on the consumer’s premises. Now there are many 
domestic appliances, such as vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines and hair-driers, for which electricity alone is 
used. In general, however, the total current consumed by 
these various appliances is limited, and under the exist- 
ing system of tariffs (as we explained last week) it may 
be cheaper for the consumer to rely mainly on gas or 
mainly on electricity—even if this means using one or 
the other for purposes for which it is not technically the 
more suitable—in order to secure a reduction in price by 
increasing his total consumption. His choice, in fact, is not 
a free choice; for the aim of the rival claimants for his 
custom is to induce him to plump for one or the other, 
whereas he ought to be free to vote for both. 

When we come to consider the purposes, however, for 
which each type of fuel is best suited, we must study not 
merely the consumer’s convenience, but also the larger 
interests of the community. We must inquire into efficiency 
on the production as well as the consumption side. Which 
fuel, for instance, makes the more economical use of the 
country’s coal resources? The actual consumption of coal 
in recent years by gas works and electricity undertakings 
is shown in the following table: — 


CoaL CONSUMPTION 


(in millions of tons) 
Electricity 


Gas Works Undertakings 
BOD cnsencccscecsss 17-57 7-36 
RDED siecseccsecisce 17-89 9-84 
oe 17-67 9-68 
rr 17-43 9-61 
ED cvsstsciwosoese 17-00 9-81 
ne 16-71 10-33 
a ee 17-14 11-17 
EPED srscnsconescces 17-29 12-24 
BBB ccccccccceceses 18-33 13-60 


The coal consumed in gas works in 1936 was 1.35 times 
greater than that consumed by electricity undertakings. 
The output of gas, expressed in British thermal units, was 
as much as 2.1 times greater than the output of electricity, 
similarly computed. Moreover, many valuable by-products 
are obtained in the manufacture of gas. Thus it would 
appear at first sight that a much more economical use of 
the country’s coal resources could be made by conversion 
to gas rather than by generation of electricity. 

This conclusion does not, however, include the slightly 
greater efficiency of gas distribution or take into account 
the greater efficiency of electricity-consuming appliances. 
Efficiency in this connection has, broadly, three meanings. 
In the first place, it can mean efficiency in production, 
measured by the thermal units obtained from the treatment 
of a given quantity of coal. On this interpretation, we have 
already seen that gas is produced more efficiently than 


electricity. If complete efficiency be taken as 100 per cent, 
then, on the above figures (without reckoning the valuable 
factor of by-products), the efficiency of gas production js 
about 30 per cent., compared with the 20 per cent. effic. 
ency of electricity generation. Secondly, efficiency may 
mean efficiency in distribution, measured inversely by the 
loss of energy involved in making available to the cop. 
sumer a given quantity of light or power. Taking optimum 
efficiency as 100 per cent., while the efficiency of gas dis. 
tribution may be taken as 95 per cent., that of electricity 
distribution is no more than 90 per cent. Thirdly, 
efficiency may mean the efficiency of particular appliances, 
measured inversely by the loss in use of heat or energy; 
in other words, the suitability of the appliances for the 
purpose they perform. Here the balance is rectified by the 
superior efficiency of electric fires, electric water-heaters, 
eleciric lighting and electrical power appliances. In the 
case of space-heating, for instance, the efficiency of an 
electric fire may be put at 100 per cent., against the 65 per 
cent. of the gas fire. 

To measure the final or over-all efficiency of any gas or 
electric fitting, we must use all three meanings of the 
term—efiiciency in production, in distribution and in 
use for a particular purpose. Thus, although electricity 
may lose 10 per cent. in efficiency in production as com- 
pared with gas and 5 per cent. in distribution, the over-all 
efiiciencies of the two fuels for the specific task of space- 
heating are very similar, the figures being 18.5 per cent. in 
the case of gas and 18 per cent. for electricity. Again, if 
we compare a gas water heater with an efficiency in use of 
70 per cent. with an electric immersion heater with a 
efficiency in use of, say, 88 per cent., the over-all efficiency 
of gas for heating water works out at 20 per cent., against 
17.6 per cent. for electricity—when the efficiencies of the 
two fuels in production and distribution have been taken 
into account. For hotplate cooking the corresponding 
figures have been calculated as 12 per cent. for gas and 
10 per cent. for electricity. In these and similar cases, there- 
fore, the superior efficiency of gas in production and distti- 
bution is almost counterbalanced by the superior efficiency 
in use of electrical appliances. From the purely technical 
point of view, the consumer is better served by electrical 
equipment for these purposes; but from the general 
economic standpoint, which concerns the community as wel 
as the consumer, there is very little to choose between th 
two fuels, though the balance may incline slightly on th 
side of gas. On the other hand, electricity is nearly four 
times as efficient as gas for lighting, while electricity is 
more than twice as efficient for power uses. 

No hard and fast conclusions can thus be laid dow 
about the superiority of gas to electricity or vice versa. We 
have merely attempted in this article to show that technical 
efficiency may be as important as comparative prices 
in suggesting the respective uses to which the two fuck 
might be put in a properly co-ordinated scheme. Th 
situation is complicated, not only by indiscriminate com 


petition, but also by the fact that the older protagonist, th f 


gas industry, is hampered by statutory and historical at 
cumstances. To arrive at the true cost of gas or electricit 
for any operation, it would be necessary to allow also fot 
processing costs and capital charges. Broadly, however, th 
considerations to be taken into account in determining th 


optimum uses of gas and electricity are those which ¥ F 


have discussed. On all counts it would appear that & 
Operation between the two industries is desirable, 
legislative action may have to be taken to bring it about 
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The Budget Deficit 


N British Budgets, as in a mile race, it is the last lap 
I that matters. Three-quarters of the financial year have 
now elapsed; but income tax, surtax and motor vehicle 
duties, which together provide more than two-fifths of the 
whole revenue, are largely collected after January Ist. The 
last quarter of the financial year always begins with a size- 
able deficit, which is gradually reduced as the taxes come 
in. In keeping with the national character, the Govern- 
ment’s finances are arranged in such a way as to become 
almost a sporting event, with all the excitement of a close 
finish on March 31st. 

The current year, however, differs from all other post- 
war years in that a deficit of no less than £80 millions was 
foreseen from the start. Actually, the deficiency of revenue 
on January Ist this year ts only £33.7 millions more 
than last year, and the moderate dimensions of the increase 
might lead one to suppose that the expected deficit will not 
be fully achieved, especially since there is £12.6 millions 
of the estimated increase in revenue still to come. 

Any such expectation, however, would be reckoning 
without the re-armament programme, which is now getting 
into its full stride. The figures of defence expenditure in 
the last eleven quarters are given in the following table: — 


(£ millions) 


1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
First Quarter......... 27-50 37-45 46-30 
Second Quarter ..... 30-30 41-20 58-30 
Third Quarter ...... 37-25 48-05 68 - 30 
Fourth Quarter ..... 41-90 59-37 oo 


It will be noticed that not only does expenditure tend to 
be heaviest in the last quarter of the year, but there has 
also been a tendency for the margin of increase of any 
quarier over the same period twelve months earlier to 
widen. If both tendencies hold good, the last quarter’s 
expenditure this year may be well over £80 millions. Even 
this would not bring defence expenditure within £20 
millions of the year’s estimate. But it will be sufficient more 
than to outweigh the balance of the estimated increase in 
revenue that is still to come. At present the balance of the 
Budget is £33.7 millions further off than it was at this time 
last year, and the revenue will have to come in exceedingly 
well if this margin is not to be widened. 

The details of revenue and expenditure can be seen in 
the tables at the foot of the page. Among the expenditure 
items other than the defence forces, it will be noticed that 
the service of the National Debt is costing appreciably 


more than last year. On the other hand, the civil services 
show some savings. The expenditure under this head was 
expected to be £20.5 millions higher in the year, but with 
nine months gone it is only £8.5 millions higher. 

The revenue items, with one, or possibly two, exceptions, 
are very satisfactory and clearly reflect the fact that 1937, 
in most branches of activity, was a highly prosperous year. 
The one certain exception is Stamps, the yield from which 
has fallen £2.5 millions behind last year; in the present 
State of the security markets it is unlikely that Stamps will 
be able to make up any of their leeway by April 1st. The 
doubtful item is the National Defence Contribution, from 
which £2 millions was expected in the year. So far only 
£59,000 has been collected, and though nobody outside the 
Treasury is qualified to express an opinion on the prospects 
ot more sizeable collection in the current quarter, there does 
not scem to be any precipitate hurry among companies and 
partnerships to pay this new impost. 

The income tax figure is quite satisfactory. The amount 
collected in the first three quarters is hardly more than a 
sample of what is to come, but the increase compared with 
last year is nearly 17 per cent., which is almost half as 
large again as the estimated proportion of increase for the 
whole year. Surtax, with only a sixth of the total amount 
collected, already shows a third of the estimated increase. 
Customs and Excise have each already exceeded their esti- 
mated increases, with three more months still to go. The 
death duties are perhaps the brightest spot in the list. In 
recent years these duties, with almost monotonous regu- 
larity, have brought in more than was expected, and this 
year, in spite of the weak tendency of security prices, is 
apparently no exception, for the yield is already more than 
£5 millions in excess of last year. If the tax revenue be 
taken as a whole, the estimates foresaw an increase of 
6.6 per cent., whereas the actual collection to date has been 
7.3 per cent. higher than last year. A margin of 0.7 per 
cent. sounds very small; but, applied to the total of the 
British Budget, it is nearly £6 millions, which is not to be 
despised even in these days of re-armament. 

The fiscal outlook is, of course, dominated by the cost 
of the defence programme. But the other figures of the 
returns provide some source for mournful pride. If there 
were not this enormous burden of providing the means of 
slaughter, how happy would be our fiscal lot! But as it is, 
not even oncrous rates of taxation, applied in a year of 
prosperity, can save us from a badly unbalanced Budget. 





REVENUE 
(£ million) 


Year’s Receipts | Nine Months’ Receipts 


Esti- 
Dreeeal Esti- mated To To Inc. (+) 
| —— mated Inc. (+ ) Dec. 31, Dec. 31, or 
)1930-3711937-33 or 1936 | 1937 |Dec. (—) 
} Dec. ( | 
—_ ) : 
Income Tax .............+. | 257-2 | 288:2 | +31:0 77:0! 90:0; +13-1 
aS | 53:5 58:0 | + 4:5 9-4 10°38 | + 1°4 
Estate, etc., Duties ...... 88-0} 89-0} + 1:0} 63-1 | 68:2| + 5:1 
MBPS nese eeeeeeeeeeese | 291 | 29-0) — OL} 18-7) 16-2) ~ 2:5 
National Defence Contri- | | | 
ET xenicuavnchtuaceds ras 2:0| + 2:0} ... 0:06 + 0:06 
eso ns occaen | 211-3 | 219-9 + 8-6 | 158-9 | 168-0} + 9-1 
sets cok banc exceeds } 110-0 | 113-2} + 3:2} 84:3! 88:4] + 4:1 
Motor Duties ............ |} 32:7*| 34:0] + 1:3; 11:3] 11:6] + 0-3 
PUPMENES oe cccecccces | 1:5 | — 0:2 0-2 0:5 | + 0-4 
Total Tax Revenue ...... 783-1 | 834:7 | +51°6! 422-8 | 453-8 | +31-0 
Non-tax Revenue ...... | 41-6| 28°5| —13-2| 30-0! 24:8] — 5-2 
| a rr nee 
Total Revenue ...... | 824-7 863-1 | +38°4 | 452-8 | 478-6 | +25°8 
Hitt a dni ‘Se Rk ei el 
* Including revenue allocated to Road Fund. 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
- 7 sf eninteennen 
Post Office & Broadcstg. | 75-2) T19F |... | 52-2) 55:5) + 3:3 
i ues Fe 


t Post Office. only 





EXPENDITURE 


(£ million) 


Year’s Issue Nine Months’ Issue 


een | —— 
| 








| 
| | Esti- | 
Actual | Esti- | mated | To | To | Inc. (+) 
1936-37| mated | Inc. (+))Dec. 31,'Dec. 31,! or 
| j1937-38' or | 1936 | 1937 |Dec. (—) 
iDec. (—)} | 
| 
| | | 
Interest and Management | | | | 
of the National Debt... | 210-9 | 224-0 | +13-1 | 178-8 | 183-3 | + 4-5 
Payments to N. Ireland | | | | 
SID wicscncsaaus i $-0 8:0 | oi 4:8 5:3 | + 0:5 
Other Cons. Fd. Services | 3:2; 3:2)... 19) 2:2] + 0-3 
Post Office Fund ......... | 0:4 | 0-3; — 0-1 0-4 — 0-4 
Supply Services— | | 
Army, Navy and Air | | | | 
WE secbarcacsccaevies | 186-1 | 198-3*, +12-2*| 126-7 | 172-9 | +46-2 
Civil and Revenue Votes | 





(exc. Post Office) ...... | 408-6t) 429-1 | +20-5 | 279-0 | 287-5 | + 8-5 
Total Ord. Expenditure | 789-8 | 862-8 | +73-0 | 591-7 651-2 59°5 
New Sinking Fund ...... 13-1 | —13-1 | 

COCO CUCUELS 


Total Expenditure... | 802-9 | 


* Excluding amounts, estimated at £80 millions, to be met from borrowed 
moneys under the Defence Loans Act, 1937. 


+ Including for purposes of comparison, Motor Vehicle Duties previously 
apportioned to Road Fund. 
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Topics of the Week 


New Year Honours.—The makers of the New Year 
Honours List have followed the precedent of recent years 
in confining awards largely to public servants, political 
or permanent. Outside the group of civil servants and 
sound party men, whose recognition can be, and is, 
taken for granted, the List is diffident and scanty. In 
different ways, the further elevation of Lord Nuffield in 
the peerage and the bestowal upon Mrs. Grace Seiinger 
(Miss Gracie Fields) of the Order of Commander of the 
British Empire will win approval more widespread than 
usual among a public which cares little for Honours 
Lists. For the rest, there are but few notable tributes to 
the non-political aspects of our public life. The regrettable 
disappearance of Zhe Morning Post, and the personal 
distinction of its Editor, are appropriately marked by the 
award of the Companionship of Honour to Mr H. A. 
Gwynne. The honours conferred upon members of the 
educational world are at least representative : the secre- 
tary of the National Union of Teachers, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Reading University, the secretary of the 
Association of Local Government Authorities and the 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, are variously recognised, 
while Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood, Master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, is among the new peers. The 
only by-election will be caused in a safe Government 
constituency at ipswich by the elevation of Sir Francis 
John Childs Ganzoni to the peerage. Several women and 
a former captain of Australia at cricket are also honoured. 


* * * 


Another Bad Month for Unemployment. — For 
the fourth time in succession the monthly unemployment 
returns make unpleasant reading. Indeed, if regard 
is paid solely to the amount by which unemployment has 
increased during the month, the December figures are 
the worst of the series. The count was taken on 
December 13th, when the total number of unemployed 
persons was 1,665,407. This was 166,204 more than the 
number on the register on November 15, 1937. It is also 
an increase, on a comparable basis, of about 92,000 as 
compared with December, 1936—the first time for many 
years that the unemployment figure for any month has 
been higher than in the same month of the preceding year. 
These total figures, however, somewhat exaggerate the 
deterioration in the employment position in December. 
The day of the count was one of exceptionally bad weather 
which caused a large increase in the numbers of workers 
temporarily suspende <d from work. For example, more 
than half of the increased unemployment in the building, 
public works, contracting, stone quarrying, and ship- 
building and repairing industries was of this character. 
The bad weather also affected the comparison with 
December, 1936, and the number of wholly unemployed 
persons is still $1,000 less than a year ago. These tempo- 
rary factors tending to swell the total of unemployment 
should be duly noted, but it would be self-deception to 
imagine that they are more than a partial explanation 
of the rise. Many industries which are unaffected by bad 
weather have shown increases in unemployment, and the 
only industries which were substantially better off in 
December, 1937, than in December, 1936, were coal 
mining, the distributive trades and road transport. The 
biggest increase in unemployment, both on the month 
and on the year, was in building. The next largest 
increases as compared with 1936 were in the woollen and 
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worsted and cotton industries. The figures of employment 
naturally make a more favourable impression than those 
of unemployment, owing to the great increase in the 
past year in the total number of insured persons, and 
even in this bad month there were approximately 200,000 
more insured persons at work than in December, 1936, 
There are thus a number of points in the returns from 
which consolation can be drawn. But December jg 
normally a good month for employment ; on the average 
of the four years 1933-36, for example, unemployment 
diminished between November and December by about 
33,000. The increase this year, though it may be partly 
due io all too seasonable weather, is thus contrary to 
seasonal expectation. It cannot fail to reinforce the growing 
impression that the check to British recovery since the 
beginning of the autumn is of a more serious character 
than the Government have yet been willing to admit. 


* * * 


A Technical Commission for Palestine. -There 
have been suggestions in recent months that the British 
Government were contemplating the modification of the 
Royal Commission’s plan for the partition of Palestine, or 
at least some delay in implementing it. Doubts about the 
Government’s oe should, however, be dispelled 
by the publication of a dispatch sent by the Colonial 
Secretary to the High Commissioner in Palestine just 
before Christmas. The Government, as is repeated in the 
dispatch, have accepted the principle of partition, but 
they are not committed to the details of the Royal Com- 
mission’s plan and, in particular, they have not accepted 
the Commission’s proposal for the compulsory transfer 
of Arabs from the Jewish to the Arab area. The dispatch 
adds that the Government are prepared to give further 
consideration to the suggestion made by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission at Geneva that the Arab and 
Jewish areas should be administered temporarily under 
a system of “ cantonisation,”’ or under separate mandates, 
rather than that they should be created independent 
states. But whatever British plan is eventually carried out, 
it is clear that there will need to be a delimitation of 
territory between the Arab area, the Jewish area and 
the enclave which is to remain under British control. 
The dispatch announces that a Technical Commission 
is shortly to be appointed to delimit these fronuers, 
It will be instructed to do so in such a way as to provide 
adequate security for self-supporting Arab and Jewish 
States, including the fewest possible Arabs and Arab 
interests in the Jewish area, and vice versa. The Technical 
Commission will also be given the task of making recom- 
mendations on the financial aspects of partition, including 
the allocation of public assets and public debt, the 
administration of railways and posts, etc., currency 
arrangements, Customs administration and similar matters. 

* * * 


The dispatch has not had a very warm reception i0 
Palestine. The Arabs see in it evidence of the British 
Government’s determination to persevere with the policy 
of partition; on the other hand, the instruction to the 
Commission to include the fewest possible Arabs in the 
Jewish State has led the Jews to believe that the bound- 
aries of their State are to be more narrowly drawn than if 
the Royal Commission’s proposals. The problem of 
Palestine is of infinite difficulty and complication, but 
the one attitude of the British Government which would 
be sure to do harm would be to hesitate to work out if 
detail a policy that they have approved in principle. 
The new Commission will be largely confined to the 
ascertaining of facts, and it is possible that in the course 
of its labours means will be found for accommodating 
the interests of both Jew and Arab within a scheme 
partition to a greater extent than either is at present 
prepared to believe. 
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The Political Conflict in Egypt.—The event has 
unhappily borne out the fears expressed in The Economist 
that the rising wind of political conflict in Egypt might 
blow up into a gale. The storm broke on the 30th of last 
month, when the King dismissed Nahas Pasha and 
invited Mahmud Pasha to form a Ministry in his stead. 
The new Prime Minister has banned all coloured-shirt 
private armies and has prorogued Parliament without 
having, so far, provoked any violent demonstrations of 
opposition. This does not mean, however, that all is 
necessarily quiet below the surface, or that Egypt has a 
smooth passage ahead. It is true that what King Farouk 
has done now was done by his father, King Fuad, on 
several occasions, and that Mahmud Pasha has played 
before the part that he is once again playing to-day. But 
these precedents may be delusive in a situation in which 
more than one important factor has changed. To begin 
with, there has been a change on the throne which has 
replaced an old, astute and experienced sovereign by a 
young man whose experience is still to be acquired and 
whose abilities are untested. It is natural enough that 
King Farouk should wish to emulate King Fuad’s 
assertion of the royal power, and that he should chafe 
even more impatiently than his father at the semi- 
dictatorial party-tyranny of the Wafd. Yet, even if 
Nahas Pasha had deserved all the strictures that are 
made upon his administration in King Farouk’s letter of 
dismissal, it was perhaps imprudent, and certainly 
unnecessary, to denounce in public a statesman and a 
movement that possess so powerful a hold upon the 
allegiance of so large a part of the nation. There has, it is 
true, been a split in the Wafd and a few leaders, including 
the President of the Chamber, have either resigned or 
been expelled and have formed a new party which, 
under the name of the Saadist Wafd, claims to be the 
true inheritor of the tradition. But these dissidents 
appear to have little support and the ranks of the Wafd 
are, in the main, unbroken. It is a bad lookout, both for 
Egypt herself and for her British ally, if there is to be a 
long and serious political struggle. What Egypt needs 
above all things is a united national front in the matter of 
foreign policy. It was just such a national union that 
was instrumental in securing the present treaty, which 
is as satisfactory to Egypt as it is to the British contracting 
party. It would be profoundly unfortunate if a political 
split in Egypt on an Egyptian domestic issue were to 
be reflected in a divergence of policy on the question of 
Egypt’s foreign relations, or in an attempt by either 
party to open the door to European powers who might 
be much less solicitous of Egyptian independence than 
Great Britain. 


* * * 


Japanese Peace Terms.—The chief interest in the 
Far Eastern War during the past week has shifted from 
the military to the diplomatic field. This does not mean 
that there have been no military operations; on the con- 
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trary, the Japanese forces have made rapid progress along 
the Tientsin-Pukow railway, advancing both south from 
‘Tsinan and north from Pukow, so that their two armies 
are now only 250 miles apart. On the extreme left wing 
of the Yangtze army, on the other hand, there have been 
Chinese counter-attacks, and the Japanese hold on the 
city of Hangchow is apparently not yet fully established. 
But these operations have been overshadowed by the first 
definite peace overture made by Japan to the Chinese 
National Government. The Japanese terms, which were 
presented to General Chiang Kai-shek through the Ger- 
man Ambassador to China, were immediately rejected by 
the Chinese. They included the substitution of an anti- 
Russian for the anti-Japanese policy of China; economic 
co-operation; an indemnity; recognition of Manchukuo; 
the creation of a demilitarised zone around Shanghai and 
possibly at other places; and the acceptance by China of 
Japanese advisers and Japanese troops of occupation. It 
is hardly surprising that terms as severe as these were 
rejected without consideration, but it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that Japan, in spite of her protestations to the con- 
trary, is apparently prepared to negotiate with the 
Chinese National Government. General Chiang Kai-shek 
has this week resigned the Premiership, but he has been 
succeeded by Mr H. H. Kung, the Minister of Finance, 
and the change does not signify any weakening in the 
resolute policy hitherto pursued by the Government. The 
Japanese have also been pressing their advantage in 
Shanghai. Under the pretext that the efforts made by the 
Municipal Council of the International Settlement to 
check anti-Japanese incidents were inadequate and lacking 
in earnestness, the Japanese authorities made a request, 
which in the circumstances virtually amounts to a com- 
mand, for an increase in the number of Japanese in the 
police force and in the highest administrative appoint- 
ments in the Settlement. Almost every day brings fresh 
news of further Japanese encroachments in Shanghai, and 
it cannot be long now before the whole Settlement is com- 
pletely under their control. 


* * * 


A Chief Diplomatic Adviser.—It was announced on 
December 31st that Sir Robert Vansittart, who has 
held the Permanent Under-Secretaryship of State for 
Foreign Affairs for the last eight years, had been appointed 
to the newly-created post of Chief Diplomatic Adviser 
to the Government, and that he was to be succeeded by 
the present Deputy Under-Secretary, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan. In countries unfriendly to Britain, this 
announcement has promptly produced a crop of specula- 
tions which agree only in assuming that the grounds for 
the change have been personal. An explanation in such 
terms is quite uncalled for, seeing that the change explains 
itself on grounds of convenience and efficiency that are 
not very abstruse. There was, perhaps, a time in the 
nineteenth century when the Permanent Under-Secretary 
at the Foreign Office was almost as free from day-to-day 
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administrative preoccupations as the Government now 
hope to make their Chief Diplomatic Adviser. There are 
still legends of an age in which the flow of paperusses 
through the Foreign Office was so steady a trickle that 
the clerks used to keep what papers they needed for 
reference in red boxes which lay about on the floors of 
their rooms between the coal-scuttle and the waste-paper 
basket. But if that age of innocence ever really existed, 
it was brought to an end by the energy of Sir Eyre Crowe, 
who equipped the Foreign Office with a registry and the 
other circulatory, digestive and respiratory organs which 
are vital to a great department of State in the world 
as it now is. When the outbreak of the war produced 
a sudden vast increase in the volume of foreign affairs, 
the Foreign Office was thus already organised for dealing 
with the emergency. It is easy to guess that, in these last 
few years of chronic crisis, the flow of business has 
doubled or trebled again. The efficient administrator may 
succeed in keeping afloat on the rising flood, but it 
becomes difficult for him to crane up his neck and look 
about him, and almost impossible for him to lift an 
arm out of the swirling current in order to signal what 
he has seen to his colleagues on shore. The division of 
labour which has now been carried out is no doubt as 
conducive to the efficiency of the public service as it is 
complimentary to both the eminent men concerned. 


* * * 


Unemployment in America.—An attempt was 
made in November to fill the most obvious gap in the 
otherwise remarkably complete range of American econo- 
mic and industrial statistics. This gap was the absence of 
any reliable figure of unemployment. Hitherto there have 
only been estimates made by the * American mee 
of Labour and by the Department of Labour, based i 
each case on a totally inadequate sample. Between Novem- 
ber 16th and 23rd a special count of the unemployed was 
taken by the census method of leaving forms to be filled in 
at every house. The number of people who recorded them- 
selves as being unemployed in this purely voluntary census 
was 7,882,912. The census was supplemented by a house- 
to-house canvass in selected areas, which suggested that 
the true figure should be 10,870,000. Either of these figures 
is sufficiently enormous, and it is obvious that no very 
precise definition of unemployment underlies them. Even 
the smaller figure includes just less than 2,000,000 women 
and just more than 2,000,000 workers on emergency re- 
lief, and it is questionable how far these people can strictly 
be regarded as unemployed in the usual sense of the word. 
The plain but unfortunate fact is that the total of un- 
employment in the United States is hardly more precisely 
known after the census than before. The population of 
the United States is less than three times that of the 
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United Kingdom, and there is a considerably larger pro- 
portion of agricultural workers, who are not nearly so sub- 
ject to total unemployment, so that an equal proportionate 
incidence of unemployment in the two countries could be 
expected to give an American total figure less than three 
times that of the United Kingdom. As it is, the smaller 
figure resulting from the census is more than five times, 
and the higher figure more than seven times, the British 
total. It is impossible to believe that the disparity between 
British and American experience is so very wide. 


* * * 


The U.S. Budget.—President Roosevelt’s annual 
nessage to Congress on the state of the Union, which is 
discussed in a Leading Article on page 54, was followed 
on Wednesday by his Budget message. The American 
fiscal year runs from July Ist to June 30th, so that one 
financial year is only halfway through and the beginning 
of the next is still nearly six months away. For this reason, 
the figures given in the Budget message are necessarily 
approximate. Last year at this time the President foresaw 
for 1937-38 a revenue of $7,294 millions and an expendi- 
ture (exclusive of debt retirement) of $7,293 millions, 
These figures have now had to be revised in an unfavour- 
able sense, and the revised estimates for the current year 
are now $6,320,500,000 in revenue and $7,408,600,000 in 
expenditure, giving a net deficit of $1,088,100,000. The 
hope of a balanced Budget has thus been abandoned, though 
the deficit is the smallest for several years. ‘The estimation 
of revenue for 1938-39 depends upon a forecast of econo- 
mic conditions. “ The Treasury, leaning to the conserva- 
tive side,” said the President, “ predicts some improvement 
over the present level but does not assume in its figures 
that business in the calendar year 1938 will reach as high 
a level as in the year 1937.” The revenue is accordingly 
put at $5,919,400,000. The estimate of expenditure, at 
$6,869,000,000, is $539,000,000 less than the estimate for 
the current year. Reductions have been made in war 
pensions, in public works and in unemployment relief. 
But the President added a warning that events may compel 
him to spend more both for relicf and for armaments. 
The deficit of $949,600,000 is thus a very provisional 
figure. But the task of the Treasury is in any case com- 
paratively simple, since there will be a net sum of about 
$1,163 millions available for investment in Government 
obligations out of the income of various funds, of which 
the social security funds are the largest. From the economic 
point of view, the Budget is consequently balanced, since 
the income of the Government as a whole will be equal to 
its outgo. This is a considerable administrative achieve- 
ment. Unfortunately, it looks like being accomplished just 
at the time when the onset of industrial recession makes 
Budget balancing a policy of questionable value. 
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Battle for Teruel.—The fight for Teruel still 
continues. Earlier in the week it looked as if the initial 
success of the Spanish Government in capturing the town 
would be converted by the furious insurgent counter- 
attack into at least a moral setback. General Franco had 
sent to the rescue of the remnants of the garrison a con- 
siderable body of troops, well equipped with artillery, 
aviation and mechanical transport, and with orders to 
press the attack by every possible means. Their onslaught 
converted the Government army from attackers to defen- 
ders. Fortunately for the Government, the bitterest 
winter weather descended, and though the rebel attack 
continued for several days in very low temperatures, it 
seems now to have been brought to a standstill in the 
snow. The communiqués of the two sides contradict 
each other with monotonous regularity, and it is con- 
sequently difficult to ascertain the exact position, but it 
seems to be clear that the repeated insurgent claims to 
have retaken the town are untrue, and that the Govern- 
ment forces still hold a large part of the ground they 
gained last month, including the town of Teruel itself. 
Itis not yet possible to assess the final result of the battle, 
and it is always possible that the insurgent counter-attack 
may be resumed, but the Republicans have at least 
succeeded in disrupting General Franco’s strategical 
plans, and he is hardly now in a position to begin a great 
offensive at a time and on ground chosen by himself. 
This in itself, apart from territory gained or lost, may 
prove to be a substantial advantage to the Barcelona 
Government. 


* * * 


Polish-Roumanian Rapprochement ?—M. Goga 
has exchanged so many effusive telegraphic greetings with 
older members of the happy family of heads of States that, 
if one took all these effusions au pied de la lettre, it might 
be difficult to forecast a demi-Fascist Roumania’s future 
political affiliation. Even the Soviet Union has come in 
for a friendly message from the new master of the adjoin- 
ing Roumanian house; but, on the whole, it looks as though 
M. Goga were inclined to join forces with Colonel Beck 
in an attempt to form an East European front that shall 
be anti-Russian without being pro-German. On the face of 
it there is no very pressing reason to form any front at all 
against a Power which has not shown itself militarily 
aggressive at any time since the earliest years of the Soviet 
regime. An assault by Russia upon her European neigh- 
bours is about the most unlikely contingency of any that 
could well be imagined in the present constellation of inter- 
national affairs. We may infer that “the Red menace ” 
against which MM. Goga and Beck are putting their heads 
together is an internal one, and that what they really fear 
is an uprising, within their own frontiers, of submerged 
classes and suppressed nationalities. Whether they will 
really be assisting one another to keep in the saddle by 
adopting a common attitude of unfriendliness towards their 
great Eastern neighbour is a question which Western 
observers may be inclined to answer in the negative. And 
it seems still more unlikely that the buffer States can 
assume an anti-Russian orientation without finding them- 
slves drawn into the orbit of Germany. It has long been 
a dream of Polish statesmanship to establish, in conjunc- 
tion with the Roumanians, a zone of insulation between the 
Nazi and the Communist Great Powers; and there is now 
some talk of enlisting Jugoslavia, too, in the same cause. 
But, in plain language, this would mean the abandonment 
of Czechoslovakia by the two other members of the Little 
Entente; and that would open the way for Germany to 
Make herself mistress of Czechoslovakia and Austria, and 
© convert Hungary too, willy-nilly, into a pawn in the 
Nazi game. In such circumstances, the ability of the 
maining East European successor States to pursue an 


arnident policy would become even smaller than it is 
0-day, 


* * * 
Housing Progress.—It is not an easy matter to 


record precisely the activity of the building industry. The 
gures of building pians approved by the local authorities 
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are seriously incomplete, since they omit many parts of 
the country and all Government work. So far as concerns 
the building of dwelling houses alone, however, the 
Ministry of Health publishes comprehensive returns, 
though only at six-month intervals and after some delay. 
The diagram on the preceding page, which shows the 
number of houses built in England and Wales since shortly 
after the Armistice, has been based upon these returns. 
The diagram brings out very clearly the fact that the 
building boom of the last five years has been almost en- 
tirely a matter of increased private enterprise building 
without any subsidy from the State. Subsidised building by 
private enterprise, which was quite important between 1923 
and 1930, has now virtually disappeared. On the other hand, 
building by local authorities has been comparatively steady 
during the past decade. 


* * * 


The latest return, issued on New Year’s Day, relating 
to the half-year ended September 30th last, will be closely 
examined for evidence of the probable trend of house- 
building in the immediate future. The total number of 
houses built in the year ended September 30th was only 
very slightly lower than in the previous year, which was 
the highest ever recorded. But there was a considerable 
difference between the first and second halves of the year. 
In the six months up to the end of March, the total number 
of houses built was over 181,000, which was considerably 
in excess of the highest previous half-year. In the second 
half-year, however, the total had fallen to less than 156,000 
and was noticeably below recent periods. Moreover, close 
inspection of the figures shows that private enterprise build- 
ing has been declining for the past two, if not three years, 
and the total figures have only been kept up by a 
distinct spurt in building by local authorities. This, of 
course, is connected with the slum clearance programme, 
which is now going ahead very rapidly. 

* * 7 


The trends of the two varieties of house building, private 
and public, thus seem to be fairly clearly established: 
there is good reason to believe that the slow decline in 
private enterprise building will continue—if, indeed, the 
rate of decline does not accelerate; on the other hand, 
local authority building can be expected to continue at a 
high rate until the current slum clearance programme is 
completed. Unfortunately, the number of houses built by 
local authorities is so small relatively to those built by 
private enterprise that a proportionately small decline in 
the latter may be sufficient to wipe out a proportionately 
large increase in the former. It thus seems highly prob- 
able that the peak in total house building reached in the 
half-year ended March 31, 1937, will prove to be the 
highest of the present boom. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Precipitous Decline in Steel 

New York, December 24.--In the current week, steel 
Operations are estimated at 23.5 per cent. of capacity; in 
late August the figure was above 80, and each subsequent 
week has shown a decline. In 1929, August operations were 
95 per cent. of capacity and December 56 per cent. The 
current level of operations is barely above that of February, 
1933. The extent and rapidity of the curtailment are without 
precedent. 

Because this index is familiar and available weekly, it is 
watched with rapt attention. Actu.ily, it gives an exaggerated 
impression. If the index were representative it would indicate 
that business was running some 75 per cent. below the 
summer level, and that practically the whole recovery of five 
years had been erased in four months. 

The latest official index of industrial production is that of 
November, which at 90 was 13 points down from October 
and 35 down from August. The decline, as usual, was con- 
centrated in the heavy or capital goods industries. Specula- 
tion about the amount of unemployment is uncertain, since 
many employers are working their entire force on part time, 
rather than a part on whole time. 

So precipitous and deep a decline must have had a con- 
siderable but varied effect on corporate earnings. In some 
cases earnings will be well sustained; while in others they will 
not merely vanish in the fourth quarter, but the losses of the 
fourth quarter may also eat up a substantial fraction of the 
earnings of the three previous quarters. It would not be sur- 
prising if total corporate earnings in the fourth quarter were 
only half those of the first quarter of 1937. While the decline 
in steel operations gives an exaggerated impression of the 
decline in general activity, the slump is of major proportions, 
whether measured by production, employment or earnings. 


A Campaign of Fear? 


Sabotage has been given a leading place in the list of causes 
for the decline. To quote from the fournal of Commerce 
reporting the weekly Press conference on December 21st: 
“ President Roosevelt to-day charged a majority of the news- 
papers and a minority of industry with instigating and foster- 
ing a campaign of fear.” One often hears this charge in a 
more extreme form, from both high and low quarters—that 
the depression is the consequence of a great conspiracy to 
discredit the Administration, to disrupt labour organisation, 
and to reduce wages. 

Another thesis presented by a number of persons of the 
highest official position argues that the depression has been 
caused by a stiff increase in the price of manufactured pro- 
ducts at a time when primary commodities were falling. One 
of the commonest non-official explanations, on the other 
hand, ascribes the collapse to the deflationary policy of the 
Reserve System in increasing reserve requirements and 
sterilising gold imports. 

The facts are that in the autumn the stock market 
collapsed, and almost simultaneously the heavy industries 
collapsed. Even if recovery comes promptly and rapidly, this 
winter finds the country in depression. The collapse was not 
preceded by any of the text-book phenomena supposed to be 
the antecedents of depression. The boomlet of last winter was 
a minor three-month affair; and there had been no perceptible 
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Over-speculation in shares or building. Indeed, the recovery 
was then rated as being far from complete. About inventories 
on which so much stress is now laid, apprehensions were exe 
pressed as late as the end of August that inventories were s9 
low that autumn might see a scramble for goods, and another 
sellers’ market. Yet, in September, Wall Street found itself 
in a stock market panic which it could not explain, and by 
October industry was in a panic which it in turn could not 
explain—except in terms of the stock market. 


The RGle of Panic 


Since the end of the summer fear has been an inc reasing 
factor in the course of events. This is quite different from the 
emotion designated by the hackneyed phrase “ lack of con- 
fidence.”” Nor does fear require any very tangible origin, A 
whiff of smoke has started many a theatre panic. 

No one can understand the phenomena of the American 
economy this autumn unless he is willing to recognise the 
part thus played by panic. Fear is not confined to speculators 
in Wall Street, or to magnates in industry. It runs through 
the whole of the population—or at least through that fraction 
of the population represented by Your Correspondent’s con- 
tact. ‘I'he worker is afraid of his employer, and the employer 
is afraid of his workmen. The capitalist is afraid, not only of 
the value of his investments, but also of individual persecu- 
tion. The newspapers are afraid of censorship. It is charace 
teristic of panic that the cause need not be valid to be effec- 
tive; and one may describe this state of mind as a psychosis, 
or as positively psychopathic. Even so, this description does 
not throw any light whatever on its duration. 


Disequilibrium in Prices 


The argument that our price structure is in disequilibrium 
is familiar to readers of The Economist. It is not easy 
demonstrate from the available composite indexes, which 
show only a comparatively small change from a year ago. 
Specific instances can always be disputed as unrepresentative, 
local or exceptional. This was true, for example, of certain 
building data, by which over-all costs were alleged to have 
risen aS much as 40 per cent. between the autumn of 1935 
and the spring of 1937. 

The Railway Age has published an article on the increase 
in costs of a long list of typical articles bought by a railroad— 
the list ranging from electric light bulbs to steel billets, track 
bolts and coal. Mostly they were manufactured or semi- 
manufactured articles. ‘The average increase was estimated at 
17 per cent. from September, 1936, to September, 1937, 
roughiy representing an increase in annual costs to all rail- 
waysof something like $150 millions. This was approximately 
equal to the estimated cost to the railways of the increases in 
wages granted to their own employees in the summer of 1937. 

‘These figures are cited. as illustrative of disequilibrium, 
since in the same period railway rates were reduced, and while 


increase. Officially the reason for these increased prices 1s now 
given as “ monopoly practices,” and action is indicated under 
the Anti-Trust Acts. Outside of official circles, two other 
reasons are given; the higher cost of primary commodities 
last winter—a factor which has now changed—and a steep 
increase in unit labour costs, arising from higher hourly 
wages, a short working week and, in some cases, reduced 
efficiency. 

Since early September this Correspondence has emphasised 
fear as a significant element in the American economy. 
Economic factors of moderate force, which under other con- 
ditions would account for some sort of moderate recession, 
take on a deeper significance against a background of panic. 
No two persons seem to be afraid of exactly the same thing; 
but to ignore fear because it cannot be defined, or to ignore 
mass fear as an economic factor because it sounds fantastiG 
like the opening chapters of Mr H. G. Wells’ “ Croquet 
Player,” is to overlook a force that this autumn has beet 
decisive in the thinking of numberless American individuals 
in all walks of life. 
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Germany 
New Year Optimism 


BERLIN, January 4.—-Official and Press statements about 
the domestic outlook for the New Year are consistently opti- 
mistic. About the international outlook they are complacent, 
though here more stress is laid on the Reich’s new military 
power than on prospects of conciliation in the outside world. 
The international position is considered to have improved 
compared with a year ago, in ways more advantageous to 
German policy than to the policies of Great Britain and 
other democratic countries. 

Of the three issues that seemed to threaten world peace— 
Abyssinia, Spain, and the Far East—the first is dead. In 
Spain the alleged failure of the Valencia Government is re- 
garded as making for peace. since it seems to bring nearer 
the end of the civil war. The peace alleged to be in sight 
is regarded as a success for German and Italian policy and 
a defeat for British and French. 

In the Far Eastern conflict, Germany, after a certain show 
of neutrality or indifference, has been steadily drawn to 
favour Japan. So long as China was resisting with compara- 
tive success there were strong reasons, mainly commercial, 
for not alienating her by open pro-Japanese manifestations. 
But if Japan, as it seems is the case, is destined to control 
Chinese commerce, these reasons no longer apply. 

Hence the Press is increasingly pro-Japanese. Japan is 
sometimes painted as one of the unlucky Have-Nots who 
bravely exercise their right to look after themselves; some- 
times as the unselfish defender of China—and even of the 
world—against Communism. The past year, it is realised 
with satisfaction, brought about an unavowed but genuine 
alliance between Germany, Italy and Japan. 

In its relations with London, Berlin sees that it attained 
an initial success when, after the Chautemps-Delbos visit, 
the existence of a Colonial question, which might on condi- 
tions be negotiated, was admitted. Towards the United 
States, German utterances are hostile. and contemptuous, 
offence being taken at President Roosevelt's now habitual 
division of the world into peaceful and aggressive nations. 


Trade Cycle Gleichgeschaltet 


The business year opened with a strong and relatively 
active Bourse, which reflected a general belief that 1938 
would witness further industrial and trade expansion. The 
signs of trade decline in some European countries and the 
serious setback in the United States have not had any in- 
fluence on German business sentiment. It is proclaimed that, 
in contrast to democratic countries where the State does not 
“Jead” or control industry, the Reich is proof against 
cyclical fluctuations. The same theory is held about Italy and 
(though this is not publicly mentioned) Russia. 

The only German fear is that exports, which increased 
considerably in 1937, may suffer from decreased purchasing 
power in raw material producing countries, because of the 
fall in commodity prices, and the reduced consumption of 
industry in the United States. The recent movement of 
German bourses is sometimes given as a reason for con- 
cluding that approximate stability has been reached in 
national business. 

In the years preceding the Nazi Revolution, German shares 
fluctuated violently in times when the currency was stable 
on a gold basis. Since 1933 share prices have risen, but at 
a slower rate, and there has been no material recession. In 
1936, the index of share values rose from 89.32 to 105.40, 
and in 1937 to 111 (provisional). 

It is significant that leading steel shares moved down, 
against the general movement. Bonds in 1937 rose in every 
month with only one exception. The index of bonds rose by 
about 33 per cent. to nearly 100. 


Back to Gold? 


Since his retirement from the Ministry of Economy Dr 
Schacht has been expressing his political and economic 
opinions in print. This month he writes at length on inter- 
national currency questions. Dr Schacht predicts that any 
international currency reform must re-establish the pre-war 
gold standard, and condemns the gold-exchange system 
recommended by the Genoa Conference in 1923. He rejects 
altogether index currencies, silver currencies and bimetallism. 

Herr Wagner, Commissar of Prices, has announced the 
exceptions that have had to be made to the price-fixing 
decree of late 1936. He states that where exceptions for 
certain goods have been made, he has attempted to enforce 
equivalent reductions in the prices of other goods. Summaris- 
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ing the industrial situation, the Institute for Trade Research 
remarks that since 1934, the various branches of industry 
have developed unevenly and some are not yet working to fui] 
Capacity. 

The Labour Minister, Herr Seldte, has published an appre- 
ciation of Government wages policy. He emphasises that 
though wage-rates have been compulsorily stabilised, average 
earnings have substantially increased owing to higher pro- 
ductivity in piece-work (and to the lengthening of working 
hours). Policy in future will be to keep wage-rates stable 
but to let earnings rise pari passu with productivity. 


Increased Investment 


Investment in industry, communications, building, etc. 
in 1937 is officially estimated at Rm. 15,000-16,000 millions, 
against Rm. 13,800 millions in 1936, Rm. 3,500 millions in 
1932, and Rm. 13,800 millions in 1929. The pre-depression 
figure has thus been exceeded. Of the 1937 total, Rm. 9.009 
to 9,500 millions were spent on new undertakings or expan- 
sion, and the remainder on renovations. 

The total number of hours worked in all industries in 
November was 16.9 per cent. higher than in November, 1936, 
The machine-manufacturing branch shows a rise of 21.8 per 
cent., and metal and associated goods one of 28.0 per cent, 
The veto on the expansion of capacity in several industries 
has been extended for another year or two, but in the case of 
the iron industry it has been relaxed on condition that pro- 
duction capacity is not increased by more than 15 per cent, 

Ingot steel production in November was 1,791,000 tons, 
and in eleven months of 1937 was 18,083,000 tons against 
17,733,500 tons in the same period of 1936. Steel output for 
the whole year will be about 19,800,000 tons compared with 
18,500,000 tons in 1929, the best post-war year, when 
2,200,000 tons were obtained from the Saar district 

Subscriptions to the New Reick Rm. 1,000 million loan 
opened on January 3. The banks provided themselves liberally 
with cash for taking up the loan which they will later market 
among their customers. The tax revenue returns continue 
to be satisfactory. Receipts in November were Rm. 1.023 
millions, against Rm. 875 millions in November, 1936; and 
in the first eight months of the financial year they were 
Rm. 8,956 millions, against Rm. 7,369 millions in the same 
months of 1936. Of the increase all except Rm. 320 millions 
came from direct taxes and taxes on business. The vield for 
the whole financial year will probably reach the Rm. 14,000 
millions officially forecast, against Rm. 11,492 millions in 
1936-37, and a recent lowest of Rm. 6,647 millions in 
1932-33. 


The Reichsbank Return 


The new credits and investments of the Reichsbank in the 
last week of 1937 reached the very large sum of Rm. 896 
millions, which is Rm. 140 millions more than in the corre- 
sponding week of 1936; but deposits also increased by more 
than last year. In the twelve months the Reichsbank’s 
position has changed as follows: — 


(Millions of Marks) 
December 31, 


1936 1937 
MED ccc svaaiuskk reba suwcunesh pinemieciekieos 66 7] 
A eS ee 6 6 
eg es 2 | 62 119 
IER hac Gn cstckiscibvabbueincassssous 5,448 6,013 
NID cree sccunpivekhacenaonins 4,980 5,493 
SEES Sino diGeasNinnuebbeniiaesssdavonies 1,012 1,058 


The circulation of all currencies at the end of 1937 was 
Rm. 7,478 millions, against Rm. 6,972 millions at the end 
of 1936. The money market opened in the New Year with 
the usual abundance of cash, derived from December repay- 
ments of credits. The credit banks’ returns for November 
showed an increase in liquidity. 





France 


The Budget Approved 


Paris, January 6.—Parliament has gone into recess until 
January 11th, after voting the Budget. Estimated revenue 
in 1938 is 54,776 million francs, and estimated expenditure 
54,739 millions. The surplus anticipated is thus 37 millions. 
The Senate rejected the proposal to reopen the Paris 
Exhibition this year. They also decided to rescind the Laval 
decree reducing rents by 10 per cent., and authorised their 
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This decision, and the increase of minor taxes, will not 
make this Budget very popular. It will encourage the rise in 
prices, and thus lead to new claims for increased wages and 
fresh social conflicts—as recently witnessed in the case of 
the Paris municipal employees. The advantages obtained 
from the Paris strike by the concessions of the Socialist 
Ministers in face of the resistance of the Prime Minister 
are not very good omens for the future. 

The issue of 3, 6 and 9 years 5 per cent. Treasury Bonds, 
which was closed on Wednesday, realised 4,200 million 
francs, a further proof of confidence in financial recovery. 
This yield entails only 270 million francs of bonds, the rest 
having been subscribed in cash. The Press is now able to 
lay stress upon the favourable results of the courageous 
efforts of M. Bonnet who, aided by the turn of events in 
America, has effected in six months an undoubted recovery 
in the public finances. 


The Stock Exchange in 1937 


The following table shows that, after two devaluations of 
the franc, the parity of which (against the pound) is now 145 
against 75 two years ago, the level of stocks is generally 
lower than in 1935, though the distributed dividends have 
in some cases been increased by 25 per cent. This increase 
of distributed dividends is mainly due to the new tax on 
reserves :— 


1913 = 100 End of Tad of _ End of 

Shares :— 1935 1936 1937 

300 French values ............ 180 213 204 

20 Foreign values_............. 197 369 402 
Rentes and debentures (36 French 

Ie eas dei cdusukiaskees 79-1 78:4 75°6 
NE ceecdssvensvavssconee 73°2 ye 69-6 
EY Sun icicas vaaenagaeeckeonse 75°8 73°9 67:2 
MED <cciscaguasucssiececsuensse 81-6 92-9 104-5 
DEE. 6nd c ipa cuseecesangeenes 83 79-1 75:2 
oa sia culve hel ickuemanin ih 129 133 121 
EE, owas cwecatcueulaneenttee 456 386 349 
Coal mines of the North......... 165 131 129 
rr 61 71 78 
Chemical industries ............... 176 229 253 
sd iccadsanchesewsnees 134 226 210 
Electric light and power ......... 292 259 244 
I is iced ce pacesueauiansaes 439 450 304 
SRN ces is nadedsssussaeesnses 89 91 75 
a ied a 175 301 281 


Turnover on the Stock Exchange is negligible. This inactivity 
is put down to many causes: excessive taxation, the fear of 
Socialist measures, the slump in Wall Street, international 
disquiet, and the rising needs of the Treasury. 

Unemployment last week registered a further increase of 
6,727 to 357,856, against 351,129 in the preceding week. 
The figures of the latest seasonal increase in unemployment 
compare with those in the same periods of preceding years 
as follows :— 








1935 1936 1937 
September 25th 371,865 407,733 305,341 
December 24th ...... 439,782 410,785 357,856 
67,917 2,952 52,515 


The stability of the 1936 figures was explained by the 
exceptional recovery of business which followed the monetary 
depreciation of September, 1936. 


Production Problems 


Economic activity remains stable, though orders show a 
slight falling off. The prices of domestic products, and 
notably of meat, are firm, and the cost of living, after being 
steadied by the decline in wholesale prices, will now rise 
again with the increase in wages and transport charges. 
The gap between distributed expenditure and realised 
revenue is unchanged, and this somewhat lessens the satis- 
faction derived from recent events. The revision of the 
40-hour week, which has been decided for a few key in- 
dustries, probably comes too late to have any considerable 
effect on production. The problem of the future will probably 

to organise work to the maximum effect during the full 

hours every week. 

Coal production in November was 4,165,452 tons for 
22-8 working days, against 4,142,100 tons in October for 
23-16 working days and 3,536,912 tons in November, 1936. 

he average daily production was thus 182,394 tons in 

Ovember, compared with 178,561 tons in October. The 
humber of men employed was 243,468 at the end of 
November, against 241,621 at the end of October and 
228,792 at the end of November, 1936. The production of 
coke in the coke plants of the mines was 372,390 tons, 


Compared with 375,181 tons in October and 304,120 tons 
in November, 1936, 





In the metal industries, the production of pig iron was 
688,000 tons in November, against 701,000 tons in October 
and 552,000 tons in November, 1936; the production of 
ingot steel was 673,000 tons in November, 1937, against 
705,000 tons in October and 579,000 tons in November, 1936. 
During the first eleven months of 1937, pig-iron production 
was 7,237,000 tons, compared with 5,679,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1936; and ingot steel production 
was 7,227,000 tons, against 6,110,000. 


Norway 


Easy Money 


OsLo, December 28.—— Conditions in the money 
market have not materially changed in the course of the 
last month or so. The only thing that can be said is that 
the previous easy tendency has been further stressed by the 
almost unprecedented rapidity with which new issues have 
been absorbed by the public. A striking instance was the 
City of Oslo new 44 per cent. loan of 20 million kroner 
at 98 per cent., which was over-subscribed in about half an 
hour. 

Apart from the seasonal increase in the note circulation 
and the reduction of deposits at call due to Christmas trade 
requirements, the returns of the Norges Bank continue to 
show great liquidity. Although, for various reasons, it does 
not seem likely that an immediate reduction of the official 
rate of discount is imminent, such a step would find ade- 
quate support in the present market situation. 

Negotiations with a consortium of Norwegian banks have 
been concluded by the Government for the conversion of 
the 4} per cent. internal Government loan of 1931 into a 
new 4 per cent. loan amounting to 115 million kroner. The 
rate of subscription has not yet been published, but will 
probably be in the neighbourhood of 99 per cent., judging by 
market indications. 

The index of industrial production for October (which is 
the latest available) indicates slightly decreased industrial 
activity compared with September, the figures being 121.9 
and 122.7 respectively (1935=100). The index is still some- 
what higher than in October last year. 


Increased Foreign Trade 


According to the figures of the Central Bureau of Statistics 
the value of imports during November amounted to 132.2 
million kroner against 93.4 million in October and 95 million 
in November last year. The value of exports amounted to 
52 million compared with 23 million kroner in October and 
25.8 million kroner in November last year. Imports during 
the eleven first months of the year were valued at 1,186 
million kroner, and exports at 737 million kroner compared 
with 832.1 million kroner and 610.7 million kroner respec- 
tively in the same feriod last year. In spite of an increase 
in exports during the period of 126 million kroner, there 
is a surplus of imports of 449 million kroner against 221 
million kroner last year. 

Christmas trade this year has been considerably better 
than last year, in spite of increased prices, and mail and 
railway traffic figures have even surpassed the record peaks 
of last year. Share values on the Oslo bourse during recent 
weeks have in general been running parallel to those in 
foreign centres. This is especially true of shipping shares, 
while industrials and bonds have shown less fluctuation. 


EQUITY & LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


All Classes of Life Assurance transacted 


@ Death Duty Policies at low rates 


@ Endowment Assurance with 
Profits 


@ 5% Investment Scheme 
An annuity plus a return of capital 


@ Family Provision Scheme 
designed to meet the needs of the family man 
For full particulars apply to the Manager : 


20 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
Established 1844 Funds exceed £27,000,000 
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Argen tina 
Fall in Exports 


Buenos Ares, December 22.—On November 25th 
Dr Ortiz and Dr Castillo were proclaimed President and 
Vice-President of the Republic respectively by both Chambers 
of Congress. The Opposition adopted a policy of obstruction 
as a protest against the conduct of the recent Presidential 
election and refused to attend the session, thus preventing 
the attendance of the three-quarters of the members declared 
by some authorities to be the minimum required by the 
Constitution. It was decided, however, that a simple majority 
was sufficient. 

Exports in November showed a sharp fall both in volume 
and value. This was fully expected, since the quantity of 
cereals available for export was very small, owing to the 
exceptionally large shipments made earlier in the year. The 
volume of exports amounted to only 992,766 tons and the 
value to 132,769,829 pesos, against 1,528,651 tons and 
159,425,816 pesos in November last year. The same down- 
ward tendency is likely to continue until the new crops have 
been harvested. Exports for the first eleven months of 1937 
are nevertheless comparable with those of the boom years 
1928 and 1929. The following chart of imports and exports 
shows the remarkable rise in the value of Argentine exports 
during the recent recovery period and the subsequent decline: 


VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE 
(Monthly Averages: Annual figures prior to 1933) 
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The value of mining exports has risen by 80 per cent. 
compared with the first eleven months of 1936, and of agri- 
cultural products by 68.1 per cent. The latter would have 
shown an even bigger increase in 1937 had there not been 
a sharp fall in shipments of cotton owing to last year’s 
drought in the Northern provinces. 


Rise in Imports 


Imports into Argentina in October were valued at 
149,998,461 pesos, against 96,902,297 pesos in the same 
month of 1936. In consequence of the rise in imports and 
the falling off in exports (shown in the chart above) the 
export surplus for the year is scarcely higher than it was at 
the end of the first half-year. The value of foreign trade 
during the first ten months of this year and last year has 
been as follows: — 


(In pesos) 


Export 

Imports Exports Surplus 
BDSG ccsccscces oe 921,360,073 1,288,671 ,047 367,310,974 
| fpeepeneer en 1,270,109,176 2,032,166,913 762,057,737 


Domestic trade in Argentina during the past few weeks 
has been very slack, especially in textiles. The wave of pros- 
perity which began a year ago found traders short of stocks. 
Some difficulty is now being experienced in disposing of 
supplies ordered under the influence of the sudden recovery. 
Falling exports, reports of damage to crops by frost and the 
downward tendency of world commodity markets have had 
a somewhat depressing effect. This may be only a temporary 
phenomenon, and confidence may return when the new 
crops begin moving. 

Labour trouble on the railways has disappeared. On 
November 15th the Government ordered the men on the 
Entre Rios and Argentine North-Eastern Railways to resume 
work, and announced concessions for the workers. The cuts 
in wages for July and August will not be put into effect, 
and in the remaining ten months of the financial year ending 
June 30, 1938, cuts will be only 6 per cent. It is stated that 
the economic state of these two railways is even more critical 
than in 1931, when reductions in wages were first made. 
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The weather has recently been favourable for the Coming 
crops. Rain has fallen over a great part of the country 
including the drought-laden zones in the North. The damage 
done by the frosts of October and November will only be 
known when the wheat and linseed have been actually 
harvested. 





Australia 


Australia and Ottawa 


MELBOURNE, December 18. —~ The Australian position 
with respect to the proposed tariff agreements with Great 
Britain and the United States to replace the existing Ottawa 
arrangements has been under discussion. Protectionist jn. 
terests have been active. Criticism of the Ottawa Agreement 
has been going on for some years; and now the object is to 
maintain the Australian tariff at a high level under whatever 
fresh arrangements may be made. Exception has been taken 
to the idea of placing the leader of the Commonwealth 
Country Party, Dr Earle Page, at the head of the Australian 
delegation. He is not regarded as sufficiently protectionist to 
represent the vested interests. 

In a statement in the Commonwealth House of Repre. 
sentatives on December 7th the Attorney-General, Mr 
Menzies, said that it was impossible to believe that Great 
Britain could go on indefinitely absorbing more and more 
surplus production from Australia. As a young country, on 
the threshold of development, Australia must look to the 
whole world for markets. He disclaimed, however, any desire 
to abandon the principle of Imperial Preference, but added 
that preferences must not be so rigid as to constitute an 
unnecessary challenge to the rest of the world. 


Tariff Changes 


On the same day the Minister of Customs, Mr White, 
announced that the Government intended to abandon its 
trade diversion policy. Import licences would be replaced by 
duties. ‘This cannot be done until after the Parliamentary 
recess, and in appropriate cases reference will be made to the 
Tariff Board. Meanwhile the licensing system will bk 
administered on the following lines. In the case of goods not 
competitive with Australian industry licences will be granted 
for importation irrespective of the country of origin. In the 
case of goods competitive with Australian industry, the 
licensing restrictions at present in force will operate until 
duties “ adequate to protect” the industries concerned have 
been determined and applied. In the case of motor chassis, 
importation will continue as at present. That is, imports will 
be equal to the number imported in the twelve months ended 
April 30, 1936. 

In general, the tariff schedule introduced into the House of 
Representatives will raise the duties on 39 items and lower 
them on 36. Some categories of the Canadian tariff have 
been amended, and an Excise duty of 6d. per cwt. has been 
placed on Australian tobacco to finance the Federal Tobacco 
Advisory Committee. The new Customs proposals operated 
from December 9th, and the Excise provisions will take effect 
from January 1, 1938. 

The whole question of the tariff was introduced and 
debated in the light of the Anglo-American trade treaty 
which is now being negotiated. Government spokesmen laid 
stress upon the fact that, all over the English-speaking world, 
there was a feeling that the present opportunities for 0 
operation if allowed to slip now might not recur for many 
years. Revision of the Ottawa Agreement could not be long 
delayed. 





India 


Improved Central Receipts 


Bomsay, December 22.—-People are already speculating 
about Budget prospects. There is a suggestion that th 
Finance Department may receive Rs. 3 crores (a crore equa 
£750,000) more than was estimated for the current finan 
year and that Rs. 3 or 4 crores will be made available by the 
improvement in railway earnings. There has been a steady 
improvement in Customs and Excise receipts, and income 
tax is expected to yield more than was estimated. Against 
this will have to be set the cost of the North-West Frontit 
operations, which may amount to Rs. 2 crores. 

The new Provincia! Governments have now been in powe 
long enough to bring forward certain economic pro 
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Their prohibition proposals mean a considerable loss of 
revenue, since in some of the Provinces at least a third of 
Government’s income comes from excise duties on liquor. 
Ail the Congress Governments are concerned with the possi- 
bilities of reducing rural debt, with Madras in the forefront. 


Debts in Madras 


"The Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Bill deals in the main 
with the interest on accumulated debts. All arrears of interest 
outstanding on October Ist are cancelled; debts bearing in- 
terest over 9 per cent. are adjudged discharged if twice the 
principal has been paid; and from October Ist debts of 
agriculturists are to bear no more than 6 per cent. interest. 
Agricultural rents in arrears for more than two years will be 
wiped out On the tenant’s paying two years’ dues. As a con- 
cession to Hindu sentiment, there is no attempt to touch the 
principal of the debts. Agriculturists unable to meet their 
liabilities, even with the scaled down interest, will derive no 
relief from the new Bill. 

The Bill is silent about facilities to enable the ryot to pay 
the reduced debt. Nor has it any answer to the valid critic- 
jsm that such restrictive legislation is bound to affect short- 
term accommodation facilities, which are essential to the 
cultivator. Proceeding on the assumption that “ conciliation 
and other voluntary methods have failed and the adoption of 
the principle of compulsion has become necessary,” the Gov- 
ermment propose to deal with agricultural debts without 
reference to the peculiarities of individual cases. Debtors who 
can but will not pay have been placed on a level with those 
who cannot even if they wish. Similarly, considerate credi- 
tors who have allowed interest to accumulate are penalised, 
while the exacting variety are in a comparatively comfortable 
position. By looking at all debts from the narrow angle of 
interest, the Madras Bill not only does injustice to the honest 
debtor and the generous creditor, but shuts its eyes to other 
avenues of solving the problem in a satisfactory manner. The 
problem of rural indebtedness, important though it may be, 
is really a side issue. Merely to reduce the ryot’s liabilities 
may even encourage him to engage in fresh commitments. 


Employers’ Fears 


In the industrial sphere, as Sir H. P. Mody pointed out at 
the annual meeting of the Employers’ Federation of India 
at Calcutta this week, the inspiration for labour legislation 
has practically passed to the Provincial Governments. 

“In the provinces governed by Congress Ministries 
ambitious programmes have been outlined, and are already 
being implemented. In the province to which I belong 
(Bombay)—usually singled out for the doubtful honour of 
becoming a pioneer in progress—legislation seems to be con- 
templated, particularly on the question of holidays with pay 
and sickness insurance. A Committee of Inquiry has also been 
set up dealing with wages and conditions of work in the 
textile industry. Employers in this country . .. cannot 
possibly look on what is happening without a feeling of con- 
siderable apprehension. We must insist on certain well-defined 
limitations in our capacity to pay. While conceding to Labour 
its rights, we cannot be expected to abrogate our own.” 

Sir H. P. Mody also drew attention to the fact that the 
pace of legislation was likely to vary from Province to 
Province. This would accentuate the inequality of conditions 
already prevailing. He therefore appealed for co-ordinating 
machinery to deal with labour legislation in the different 
provinces and noted that when Federation is inaugurated 
the problem of labour conditions in the Indian States will 
also have to be dealt with. 





Canada 


Western Provinces’ Demands 


Orrawa, December 18.-—~ Presenting the case for 
Saskatchewan before the Royal Commission on Dominion 
Relations with the Provinces, Mr Davis, the Provincial 
Attorney-General, told an even more doleful tale than Mani- 
toba’s spokesman had done. It was a story of mount- 
ing debts; taxation rising to intolerable heights; thousands 
of families living on meagre relief allowances; constant 
Ncial embarassments; and recurring threats of default, 
only averted by substantial loans from the Federal Treasury. 
woes and troubles of Saskatchewan were partly due 

to the ravages of the drought and partly to the collapse of 
‘ricultural prices; but Mr Davis supported the contention 
that the Western Provinces were being unfairly penalised 
Y a protectionist fiscal policy, framed and maintained 
Primarily in the interests of the two Central Provinces of 


Ontario and Quebec. If Confederation was to survive, he 
declared, there must be some drastic readjustment of burdens 
and responsibilities and some reduction of the debts of the 
Western Provinces. 

Many of the citizens of Ontario and Quebec believe that 
they have already paid heavily for the Western Provinces’ 
extravagant mismanagement of their affairs. The Prime 
Ministers of Ontario and Quebec hastily organised a con- 
ference at Montreal on December 13th. They committed 
themselves to fight to the last ditch against any extreme 
demands on the part of the West, and to resist any proposals 
for the surrender of existing provincial jurisdiction or taxa- 
tion powers to the Federal Government. Acute sectional 
differences have been stirred. 


New Power Bargains 


The war between the Government of Ontario and the 
power companies of Quebec, whose contracts with the 
Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario were arbitrarily can- 
celled three years ago, has been terminated. New agreements 
have now been concluded with three of the power companies, 
the Beauharnois Corporation, the Gatineau Power Company 
and the Maclaren-Quebec Company. The price paid per 
horse-power is now reduced; the total cost of the power con- 
tracted for is reduced from 326} to 247} million dollars; 
and there will be a saving of 79 million dollars to the power 
consumers of Ontario. 

Another feature of the agreement is that the costly litiga- 
tion in which the Commission has been involved with the 
power companies, and which is now the subject of an 
appeal to the Privy Council, is to be carried no further. Mr 
Hepburn claims that a very good bargain has been made 
with the power companies, but the Ottawa Citizen, an inde- 
pendent paper, doubts whether he would have won the recent 
provincial election if he had disclosed to the voters that he 
was contemplating a new deal with the private power com- 
panies of Quebec. 

The new bargain has been endorsed by the Ontario 
Cabinet, but when it is submitted for ratification to the 
provincial legislature severe criticism is expected. The Hydro 
Commission will for the time being have a surplus on its 
hands, but the Federal Government has refused to accede to 
Mr Hepburn’s request for permission to export this surplus 
to the United States. Mr Hepburn has now announced that 
he proposes to challenge in the courts the validity of the 
legislation which imposes the ban, and Mr Duplessis, Prime 
Minister of Quebec, has undertaken to support him. 


Active Business 


Business activity is more satisfactory than was expected 
a month ago in view of the industrial slump in the United 
States. The general economic index of the Bureau of 
Statistics has continued to fluctuate week by week : — 


Week Car- Wholesale Bank General 

ending loadings Prices Clearings Index 
Dec. 12, 1936... 71:0 77°9 95-7 112-9 
Nov. 27, 1937... 71:1 82:6 87-0 103-6 
Dec. 4,1937 ... 72°8 82-5 100-6 106°1 
Dec. 11,1937 .... 72°4 82-7 84:6 104-2 


A business survey, made by the Bureau of Statistics and 
covering the first ten months of 1937, shows that in this 
period industrial operations showed a gain of 11.8 per cent. 
compared with the same period of 1936. The total physical 
volume of business was up by 10.5 per cent. 

Cold weather and a widespread heavy snowfall have given 
a fillip to the sales of seasonal goods, such as warm clothing 
and footwear and equipment for winter sports. Retail mer- 
chants believe that the volume of Christmas trade will 
be as large as a year ago, when it was the best since 1930. 
Both manufacturers and distributors, however, are having 
to face a downward readjustment of prices; and this process 
is accelerated by an inflow of various goods from the United 
States. 

Canadian importers, owing to the slump in demand south 
of the border, have been able to make purchases at bargain 
prices. Pressure is being brought to bear on the Federal 
Government to check these imports by special measures. 


BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
(Established 1866) 





Annual Income - - - . £6,400,000 
Funds - - + - - - £28,000,000 
All classes of Life, Fire, Accident, 


Motor and General Insurances transacted 


Chief Office : BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 
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Letters 


Cotton Reorganisation 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


, 


Sir,—According to the Note on “ Cotton Reorganisation ’ 
in your issue of January Ist, the President of the Board of 
Trade “bluntly informed the Joint Committee of Cotton 
Trade Organisations that the Government is not prepared to 
initiate legislation on the basis of the proposals for an 
Enabling Bill.” That is not my interpretation of the follow- 
ing passages in Mr Stanley’s letter :— 

My colleagues and I have been glad to observe that certain 
features of the sectional schemes previously submitted, to 
which the Government felt obliged to take exception, have been 
excluded from the present scheme. At the same time they are 
conscious that certain major questions of policy still remain 
unsettled. I know that you are fully alive to the importance 
of these questions, and are already considering them. If I 
recapitulate them here it is only to ask that you and your 
Committee will continue to give them their earliest and most 
urgent attention. ... 

In conclusion, I should like to assure you that the Govern- 
ment have given to these proposals most sympathetic considera- 
tion and recognise in them a genuine endeavour to mect the 
criticisms and suggestions that have been made in the past. The 
Government hope that the Committee will continue with all 
possible speed the consultations with the various sections of 
the industry on the important questions of policy to which I 
have referred, in order that (provided the questions are settled 
to the satisfaction of the Government) they may be able to 
proceed with the drafting of a Bill to give effect to the pro- 
posals. 

In submitting our proposals to the President of the Board 
of Trade last November, we made it clear that we regarded 
them as an outline which would have to be filled in when 
the Government had decided on the general principles in- 
volved. A considerable amount of thought has, however, as 
Mr Stanley's letter indicates, been given to the demarcation 
of the industry, to export trade policy, and to the definition 
of the powers likely to be required under the Bill. The Join 
Committee and its constituent organisations are still working 
on these problems, and we hope to be able in the near future 
to satisfy the Government on all of them. 

The reorganisation of the cotton industry is, as you rightly 
suggested in your original review of our proposals, a matter 
of interest to the community, as well as to Lancashire. It is 
obviously desirable, therefore, that the proposals should be 
presented to the public as fairly and accurately as possible. 
In your issue of October 23rd your comment was :— 

From the technical point of view, the plan has many merits. 
It leaves plenty of room for elasticity, and at the same time 
faces the central point that if Lancashire is to be reorganised, 
compulsion will have to be applied to recalcitrant minoritics. 
There can be little doubt that if some form of central control 
such as that adumbrated in the Joint Committee’s proposals 
had been in force in the post-war years, Lancashire would be 
far more prosperous than she is. 

You then referred to the safeguards provided for the public 
interest, apparently with some degree of approval. It is true 
that you concluded :— 

The cotton scheme, even without these provisions, might 
well be innocuous, and even beneficial, but it would be a bad 
precedent for other industries where the same natural safe- 
guards are not present. 

Sir John Grey, in a letter which appeared in The Economist 
of October 30th, pointed out that “a precedent, after all, 
comes at the head, not the tail, of a procession,” and the 
cotton industry can certainly not be accused of having thrust 
itself prematurely upon the attention of the Government and 
the country. 

Now that all sections of the industry have combined, not 
to ask for such financial help or tariff protection as other 
British industries have received, but to obtain power to carry 
out policies approved by a majority, I feel sure we can rely 
on the sympathy and understanding of all who are concerned 
about the future of Britain’s greatest export trade, and of 
the two or three million people who are dependent on it. 

I have already taken up so much of your space that little 
remains to deal with Mr S. B. L. Jacks’s letter to your issue 
of January Ist. The only point I would wish to make is that 
Mr Jacks has less excuse than anyone outside Lancashire for 
misconstruing the principles and objects of “ Lancashire’s 
Remedy.” He gives what purports to be a summary of our 
proposals, but unlike you, Sir, he does not mention the safe- 
guards and conditions which are an integral part of them. 


to the 





Editor 


The need for increased export trade, and for new uses of 
cotton, calls for something more concrete than platitudes 
Both these aims have been sufficiently stressed by the Joint 
Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations during the lag 
few years, and Lancashire is now engaged in finding q 
practical means of achieving them. Mr Jacks suggests Cheap 
capital to buy new machinery, and a conference on wages 
to reduce labour costs. It will be cheaper to buy our ney 
machinery out of the savings which will follow concentratio, 
of production and rationalisation of the present extravagant 
system of small and needlessly varied orders. As for Wages 
“‘ Lancashire’s Remedy ” provides for the legalisation of wage 
or other agreements entered into by employers’ and open. 
tives’ organisations. I have no doubt that both operative 
and employers’ representatives would welcome Mr Jacks 
co-operation in such discussions. 

Yours faithfully, 
FORREST Hew, 
Chairman, 
Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organisations, 
Manchester. 


New Zealand’s Budget 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Your issue of October 2, 1937, contains a commeat 
on the Budget of the New Zealand Labour Government. | 
was astonished that a paper of the integrity of The Economist 
should permit the loose statements made. And it is precisely 
because of the standing of Zhe Economist that I wish to 
correct the impression given. 

Your writer in commenting on the increased estimates for 
public works expenditure says: “ They are to be financed 
largely from capital resources under Government control, 
such as Post Office Savings Bank reserves—an instalment of 
what has come to be known in New Zealand as ‘ costles 
credit’ of which Mr Nash hints at further and stronger 
doses, if necessary.” 

Presumably by savings bank reserves your writer means 
savings bank investments. Whatever is meant, the facts are 
that the procedure that the New Zealand Labour Government 
has adopted with the investments of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, and for that matter of all Government Departments, 
is in every respect similar to the practice of past Governments 
in New Zealand; furthermore it is exactly the same practic 
as obtains in the United Kingdom. 

I am-unable to understand the reference to “ costles 
credit” nor to any hint of mine of further “ doses” of it. 
The resources of the Reserve Bank have been used to financ 
the purchase and sale of New Zealand’s dairy produce e:- 
ports, and a small sum has been advanced in connection with 
the State housing scheme; in each case the advances beat 
interest. 

In my Budget speech the statements were made that “th 
Government will not allow eny necessary job to be held up 
for want of money,” and that “ the Government's policy 8 
to obtain the maximum utilisation of the available produc 
tion resources of the Dominion, and if the existing volum 
of credit is insufficient or not utilised to this end, further 
credit will be made available.” ‘These are the only statements 
in the Budget upon which your writer could possibly bat 
his opinion. You will, I am sure, grant that his comment 
was hardly in accord with that scientific objectivity {0 
which The Economist has established a reputation. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. NASH. 





‘ 


Office of Minister of Finance, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

[We regret any misinterpretation of Mr Nash’s words o 
policy of which we may unwittingly have been guilt 
through the fact that when our Note was written only cabled 
summaries of his Budget speech were available. ‘There w 
no suggestion in our Note that the financing of works from 
Savings Bank reserves (i.e. investments) or from other capi 
resources under Government control was an exceptional pie 
cess. We did, however, point out that, while the Budgt 
was balanced, its total was increased by over 10 per cent= 


thanks mainly to the expansion of the social services and th§ 


increase of public works expenditure by over two-thirds 
the former provision.—ED., Econ.] 
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Books and 


Pan-Germanism 


History may not repeat itself, but historians often try to 
make it do so. Not least important in the records of the 
recent past are the bogies erected by statesmen and laymen 
alike to embody their fears and hates. Before the war, books, 
pamphlets and speeches, not to say chancelleries, called again 
and again on the names of fearful visions believed to be 
balefully brooding over the diplomatic scene. In Germany the 
ghosts of danger were Pan-Slavism and Encirclement. To 
Britain, France and Russia the menace was Pan-Germanism; 
nor were there lacking Teutonic authors to state the case for 
the fears of other peoples. 

Dr Schacher here“ brings to life again the bogy of Pan- 
Germanism with its threefold objective: Mutteleuropa, 
Berlin to Bagdad, and world power. German interests really 
lie in the Drang nach Stid-Osten and not in the West, but 
Britain and France cannot be left out of account. They will 
not lightly permit the German hegemony of the rich raw 
material regions between Berlin and Constantinople, says Dr 
Schacher—with perhaps an undue faith in Britain’s willing- 
ness or France’s ability to fight for Czechoslovakia. 

Central Europe holds the key to the future. The gates 
to the South-East are Vienna and Prague. In Austria, Italy 
bars the way—and Dr Schacher believes, again rather opti- 
mistically, that this clash is more fundamental than the 
proclamations of ideological kinship which have made the 
Rome-Berlin axis. Through Czechoslovakia are the ancient 
routes to the Danube; and Prague’s understandings with 
France and Russia, Dr Schacher maintains, are evidence 
neither of Bolshevism nor Pan-Slavism recrudescent, but 
simply of self-defence. 

The old enemy, Pan-Germanism, in its new National 
Socialist guise, has Mein Kampf for its Bible and bilateral 
treaties for its technique; its aim, this book contends, is 
to eliminate international co-operation at the expense of the 
security of small nations. Dr Schacher calls for an end of 
“the dangerous delusion that peace is divisible,” lest the 
traditional Prussian policy of settling with one adversary 
after another be successful. 

Above all, the author welcomes Western re-armament, 
and finds there his greatest hope. “A slackening in the 
pace of re-armament in the West or tacit support of the false 
belief that peace is divisible . . . would lead finally to a 
threat to the peace of all Europe.” The great pacific gesture 
is British re-armament. 

The protagonists of peace seem surprisingly to have stolen 
the thunder of the aggressors and militarists by adopting 
Si pacem vis para bellum as their watchword. According to 
this thesis, British re-armament is a moral act, while the arms 
of the Triangle powers are potent for evil-doing. The cynic 
might detect mere opportunism here no less than in the 
manceuvres of the Central Powers; but Dr Schacher and the 
British people are at least realistic. And, were collective 
security honestly pursued and effectively applied, right and 
might could possibly be harnessed in the same yoke—though 
experience may belie hope in this matter. 

Dr Schacher’s argument is over simplified. His view is 
frequently one-sided, but his knowledge and acumen are con- 
Siderable, and his book is an arresting and informed state- 
ment of the fears—and hopes—of Central Europe. 


* “Germany Pushes South-East.” By G. Schacher. Hurst 
and Blackett. 256 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Shorter Notices 


“The Economics of Rail Transport in Great Britain.” 
Volume II. (Second and Revised Edition). By 
C. E. R. Sherrington. Arnold. 336 pages. 12s. 6d. 


The first edition of Mr Sherrington’s well-known book 
appeared in 1928. Volume II, which deals with Rates and 
ice, is now republished with the figures brought up to 
date and a few references to recent developments inserted. 
he word “economics” in the title no doubt seemed less 
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Publications 


inappropriate in 1928 than it does to-day ; but it was at no 
time an adequate guide to the contents of this book, which 
deals with the problems of finance, organisation and opera- 
tion on general lines. Neither the subject matter nor the 
method are specifically economic. The function of rail trans- 
port is outlined ; the methods of rate-charging are described ; 
and a number of controversial subjects are touched upon— 
for example, the relative merits of the Departmental and 
Divisional systems and the question of State ownership. By 
Stating these questions, sometimes with excellent clarity, Mr 
Sherrington has done a service to railwaymen who wish to 
examine their business objectively, and to outsiders who are 
insufficiently informed about the complexities of railway 
organisation. But there are few constructive suggestions and 
some lapses in exposition. A large part of the book is devoted 
to Operation, Traffic Control and Electric Traction, showing 
how many complex technical problems must be overcome 
before the regular routine work of a railway is possible. 
This is a valuable book. 


Books Received 


Balances of Payments, 1936. League of Nations. 
Allen and Unwin. 236 pages. 6s. net. 


International Trade Statistics, 1936. League of Nations. 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 384 pages. 10s. net. 


Storage and Stability. B. Graham. The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. (London.) 298 pages. 15s. 

Structure of Social Action. T. Parsons. The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. (London.) 817 pages. 36s. 

Armaments Year Book, 1937. League of Nations. 
Allen and Unwin. 1113 pages. 25s. 


Picturesque Estonia. Max Edelberg. C. A. Reitzel’s Publishing 
Company, Copenhagen. 102 pages. No price stated. 

The Floating Debt of the Federal Government, 1919-1936, 
Edward Raguet van Saut, Ph.D. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore. 88 pages. $1.00. 


The Revival of Trade as a Problem of Practical Politics. 
Thomas Nadsen-Mygdal. (London) R. Cobden-Sanderson, 
Ltd. 30 pages. Is. 

The Birthplace and Genesis of Life Assurance. J. G. Anderson, 
(London) Frederick Muller, Ltd. 93 pages. 3s. 

A Financial History of Maine. Fred. Eugene Jewett, Ph.D. 
PF. S. King and Son, Ltd., London. 235 pages. 14s. 7d. 

The South and East African Year Book and Guide for 1938. 
Edited by G. Gordon Brown, F.R.G.S. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Company, Ltd., London. 1,163 pages and 
appendices and atlas. 2s. 6d. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York for the Year ended December 31, 1936, 
Part I. Fire and Marine. (Albany) J. B. Lyon Company, 
Printers. 1,781 pages. No price stated. 

Borough of Finchley: Abstract of Accounts for the Year ended 
March 31, 1937. (Finchley, N.3) Borough Treasurer, 
Municipal Offices. 171 pages. No price stated. 

The Institute of Chartered Acountants in England and Wales. 
List of Members, 1938. (London) Gee and Company, 
6 Kirby Street, E.C.1. 1,932 pages. 3s. net. 

Economics of Co-operative Marketing. HH. H. Bakken, M.A., 
and Marion A. Schaars, Ph.D. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Ltd. 583 pages. 24s. 


(London) 


(London) 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Colonial Report No. 1829. Annual Report on the Social and 
Economic Progress of the People of Sierra Leone, 1936. 
2s. No. 1830. Barbados, 1936-37. 1s. 6d. No. 1823. 
Jamaica, 1936. 2s. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries: Report on the Work of 
the Land Division for the year 1936. 1s. 

Import and Export List. 9d. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with 


British Countries and Foreign Countries, 1936. Vol. I. 
13s. net. 
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Property Societies 


Last month, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade announced that the Government had under con- 
sideration the question of legislation to cover, inter alta, 
certain abuses which had arisen under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts. The public response to this 
statement was in itself proof of a feeling of uneasiness 
regarding the rapid development of the property society 
movement. At first sight the scope for reform in this 
matter may appear to be of secondary importance in rela- 
tion to the broader question of company law reform. But 
the developments of the past two years have shown that 
the shackles of the Companies Act are already effective 
enough to induce ingenious financial minds to avoid them 
altogether, whenever they can. And it is beyond question 
that, in unscrupulous hands, the machinery of the In- 
dustrial and Provident Societies Acts is capable of being so 
used. On no account, incidentally, should the building 
societies be confused with the property societies. The 
former have performed valuable social service for fifty 
years; the growth of the latter has been rapid and exotic. 

What are the characteristic methods and practices of 
the property societies? The function of the present article 
is to describe, in general terms, some instances culled from 
contemporary practice; and we shall reserve for a second 
article certain suggestions for legislative revision to check 
abuses. Our inquiry is timely, for in recent weeks two 
property societies—the General Mortgage and the London 
and Provincial—have gone into receivership, in circum- 
stances described in The Economist of October 30 and 
December 25, 1937. Last week, a summons, issued against 
the English and Scottish Co-operative Property Mortgage 
and Investment Society, alleging that a false return had 
been made in respect of 1936, was adjourned and is now 
sub judice. The examples which follow are based upon 
documents issued by certain societies themselves, upon 
our own investigations of returns filed at the office of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, and upon a report made 
by an expert committee appointed by the Advertising 
Association, under the chairmanship of Sir Josiah Stamp, 
which examined property society advertising some time 
ago. 

We may first examine some examples of publicity 
methods—a matter to which the Advertising Association’s 
report devoted detailed attention. In more than one in- 
stance the Association recorded that the prospective 

investor had not been accorded information about existing 
prior charges, such as first mortgages, to which his own 
security would rank subordinate. That omission is repeated 
in a recent booklet issued by one of the societies in 
question, which contains some fifteen pages of illustra- 
tions of properties “ actually owned by this society.” The 
words “ actually owned ” are underlined. Yet the report of 
this particular society for December 31, 1936, showed that 
loans from non-members totalled £203,165, against pro- 
perties valued at £331,341. The fact that members’ claims 
rank as a second charge is thus obvious, though it is not 
specifically mentioned in the booklet issued by the society. 

It is equally rare to find explicit reference in advertise- 
ments to the question of earnings. In some cases the 
methods adopted in striking profits would be regarded as un- 
conventional, to say the least, by strict accounting canons. 
Once again we may venture to draw on the published 
report of the Advertising Association, which pointed out, 
for example, that in one instance a society had shown a 
profit of £2,528 for a given year. In this instance, however, 
the auditor had qualified his report in order to emphasise 
that an amount of £4,686, representing a surplus on re- 
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valuation of one of the society’s properties, which had been 
credited to profit and loss account, was not in the nature 
of a realised profit. Our investigations at the Registrar’s 
office have revealed that further qualifications were made 
by the auditor on the subsequent return of this society. It 
appears that two of the society’s directors, or companies in 
which they were solely or largely interested, had been 
parties to all the society’s transactions during the period, 
either as vendors or purchasers in property transactions, or 
as parties to leases granted to or by the society. 

‘The auditor pointed out that this procedure is permis- 
sible under the rules, provided that the directors concerned 
disclose their interest and refrain from voting. The 
Minutes, it appears, stated that these requirements had 
been met, except that the precise nature of the directors’ 
interests had not in all cases been disclosed. The auditor 
further recorded that the surplus of £4,686 (for which 
credit was taken in the previous year) was still unrealised, 
and that the profit for the latest period included a sum of 
£2,936, representing the surplus on the sale of a property 
to another company, the shares of which were held by two 
directors of the society. The statement of investments, 
finally, showed that this property was sold to the company 
for £8,500, and that the society had made a loan of £6,000 
to the company. 

From this record, three particular features may be 
selected for criticism. The first is the crediting of surpluses 
on revaluation of capital assets to revenue. The second is 
that, although the rules of the society were observed, the 
directors were able to determine, in part at any rate, the 
capital values to be attributed to the society’s assets, both 
on their purchase and sale. And the third point is that, 
through the medium of a company controlled by the direc- 
tors, ‘profits on sales of properties could be recorded, 
although adequate information regarding the security 
offered by the purchasing company was not available. 

We may cite another example which illustrates two 
points already made—the question of true profits and the 
question of security for publicly-issued second-charge 
securities. For its first period, a certain society showed 
a loss of £2,344. Preliminary expenses, advertising and 
other fees totalling £3,712 were not charged against 
revenue, but credit was taken for a surplus of £2,354 
arising from the revaluation of a property. The following 
year’s Operations increased the debit balance to £3,782, 
although the “ acct ” item for preliminary expenses had 
increased to £5,271. Moreover, the auditor’s report referred 
to a sale of leasehold properties during the year for 
£21,550. It appears that some £21,525, including interest, 
of the purchase consideration had been left on mortgage 
with the purchaser, and the auditor signed his certificate 
“subject to the adequacy of this security.”’ Its adequacy, 
indeed, had an important bearing for the holders of 
£47,840 6 per cent. redeemable debenture stock then in 
issue. Dissection of the balance sheet revealed, in fact, 
that less than half of the debenture stock was covered by 
the reversionary interest in freehold properties (after 
deducting prior charges), leaving the balance to “ 
covered in part by the mortgages amounting to £21,525 
to which the auditor had specifically drawn attention. 
To this extent, in short, the debenture issue was backed 
by an asset upon whose value the investor was not in a 
position to form an opinion. 

It may be doubted whether the legislature, when the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts were passed, con- 
templated the possibility that these bodies might, in part, 
become holding socicties. That, however, is a_ recent 
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development. One society issued a balance sheet totalling 
no more than £49,996 at the end of January, 1935. The 
position two years later is set out below: — 





| ; 
Deferred shares ............ 3,40 | Freehold and leasehold prop. 107834 
Preierred ord. shares ...... 589,317 | Deposits on purchases in course 
| re 32,027 | of completion ..c.............+. 18,318 
SMI. Si naduannccnesesiee 648,230 | Interests in subsidiary and 
Loan trom subsidiary ..... 8,500 associated concerns ......... 68,593 
EE DOUEEOS ccnccoccccsotaccce 3,770 | Office machinery, etc. ... 2,565 
ye Een SDD: cccecccocese 12,616 | Stationery .........ccccee mn 3,210 
SUMED BOWES Sececcccccccccescesce 17,969 
| Deposits and deterred charges 5,076 
TRIE sibs iecihendineslaaitteniaiadendtieaieintisicians 86,730 
| Advertising and publicity...... 23,114 
| Prelimis lary EXPENSES ........006 l 
1,298,010 | 1,298, 010 


A first point of interest is the prodigious growth in the 
society's business in the short space of two years. When 
the balance sheet is dissected, other significant facts 
emerge. Freehold and leasehold properties are valued at 
£1,071,834. The first charge against these properties is 
represented by mortgages, totalling £648,280. ‘The resulting 
difference of £423,554 should therefore be available 
towards the cover for the £589,317 of preferred ordinary 
shares issued to the public. To find the cover for the 
balance of £165,763 the preferred ordinary shareholder 
must look: first, to interests in subsidiary and associated 
concerns (whose precise value cannot readily be assessed) ; 
secondly, to net cash holdings (which necessarily fluctuate 
from day to day) ; and, finally, to part of the item for 
advertising and publicity. 

In relation to these facts the society’s literature, although 
well-produced, is not always explicit. It has been stated, 
for example, that “ subject only to certain specific mort- 
gages, the society now controls, with its associated interests, 
property to the value exceeding £1,400,000.” Such a 
statement is formally correct, but it does not suggest that, 
according to the latest information officially filed, specific 
mortgages amounted to £648,280 at the end of last 
January. Nor does it reveal the actual equity interest of 
the parent society in the subsidiaries, since the latter’s prior 
charges are not disclosed. In such circumstances, the 
statement that the subsidiary concerns “ own property to a 
value of over £250,000 ” is not entirely relevant to calcu- 
lations of capital cover. 

Much is made in property society advertising of the 
fotri insic security of land and property. The Advertising 
Association had no difficulty in rebutting this claim in its 
more extreme forms. For instance, the Association criti- 
cised the statement of one society that, although a factory 
might become bankrupt, the factory buildings could not 


become a total loss. Such a statement, clearly, ignored the 
possibility that the buildings might be subject to mortgage, 
and therefore in the event of a forced sale might involve 
a loss to the members of a society interested only in the 
reversionary equity. Faith in “bricks and mortar” is a 
good Victorian investment axiom, which has not lost its 
appeal, or the whole of its sub-stratum of truth, to-day. 
How, otherwise, could the building societies have made 
such immense strides during the past decade? 

Experience teaches, however, that while faith may be 
reasonable, blind faith may not always be wise. Some 
property societies, indeed, outdo Ricardo in advancing the 
claims of “ bricks and mortar.” There is an obvious sug- 
gestion of the “ original and indestructible powers of the 
soil” in such extracts as these from property society 
publicity : — 

“ Everything springs from the land and therefore no in- 
vestment has such a solid foundation as an investment 
based on the land itself. . Short of the world coming 
to an end, nothing can entirely destroy an investment in 
land and buildings and a mortgage based on such is the 
safest of all. . . . In short, your security is the solidity of 
the land and buildings of Great Britain.” 


This type of advertising appeal rightly incurred the 
criticism of Sir Josiah Stamp’s committee. Modern invest- 
ment thought has long since agreed that mere physical 
fixity of assets does not imply fixity of capital values. In 
every type of fixed property there is an element of “ going- 
concern”’ value, and balance sheet figures, even when 
cauliously written down, do not necessarily represent 
actual realisable values if the concern ceases to trade. And, 
in the instance quoted above, the society’s rules gave the 
directors very wide powers of investment. The society 
had, in fact, held shares in companies for which no Stock 
Exchange quotation was available. 

At this stage of our review we need draw only pro- 
visional conclusions regarding property society operations. 
These operations are conducted under conditions which 
would be unavailable, say, to a new company incorporated 
under the Companies Act. In their advertising methods, 
certain societies have carried an appeal to the small in- 
vestor, couched in generalised terms, into one of the most 
specialised branches of investment—real property. And 
the accountancy methods which have been adopted by 
some societies do not seem to accord with the strictest 
canons of contemporary practice. These facts afford a 
prima facie case for the desirability of new legislation, 
which we propose to examine in a succeeding article. 


Britain’s Gold Holdings 


THE return of the Exchange Equalisation Account’s gold 
holdings for September 30th last was duly issued on 
December 31st, and for the first time since the establish- 
ment of the Account it is possible to make a comparison 
of the position at two different dates. The intervening 
period, certainly, is only six months and a single com- 
parison reveals little as to trend. Nevertheless, a beginning 
has been made with the task of building up a continuous 
record of our total monetary gold holdings and filling a 
gap in our essential economiic statistics. 

The actual returns for March 31 and September 30, 
1937, are shown below: — 

BRITISH MONETARY GOLD STOCKS 
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Mar. 31 = Sept. 30 Change 

Quantity (million fine ounces)— 
Bank of England.............. « tae 76°8 + 3-0 
Exchange Account ..........+. 26-7 39-9 +13-2 
SEMEN Niciceesteess bssadeines 100°5 116-7 +16-2 

Value (£ millions : at 140s. per 

fine ounce)— 

Bank of England..............+ 516°9 537-6 + 20:7 
Exchange Account ......... os Seer 279-3 + 92-6 
TEM iasdsnnsasacnciasvcasss 703-6 816-9 +113-3 

Bank of England (£ millions : 
valued at statutory price)... 313-7 326-4 + 12:7 


These totals appear stupendous at the first glance, both 
absolutely and relatively. In the summer of 1931, shortly 
before we left gold, we held some £160 millions of gold, 
valued at 85s. per ounce. ‘To-day, at a valuation of 140s. 
per ounce, we hold £817 millions, and even at the old 
valuation we would hold nearly £500 millions. How has 
this enormous expansion come about; and to what extent 
does it represent a permanent addition to our gold stocks? 

‘The first question can best be answered by a process of 
elimination. Our gold acquisitions since 1931 have not 
been due to an active balance of payments, for the official 
calculations for the intervening years suggest that, on the 
whole, the balance has been passive. They have not been 
due to any large-scale repayment of British money lent or 
invested overseas, for these have been years in which most 
debtors have had unusual difficulty in meeting their 
engagements. They are due, in fact, to two main causes. 
The first is the growth of the sterling area, and the second 
is flight of capital from the Continent to England. We may 
add a third and subsidiary cause, which was in evidence 
during part of last year—namely, a temporary lack of 
faith in the stability of gold itself against the pound and 
dollar, commonly called the gold scare. 

The development of the sterling area has had a very 
important consequence. Part of the gold stocks of countries 
within that area are now concentrated in London, and 
their central banks regard these sterling balances as part of 
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their reserves equally with their own gold. The most 
striking example of such a country is India. ‘The big Indian 
goid dishoarding movement of several years ago brought 
vast quantities of gold to London. Much of the proceeds 
of this gold was used by India to reduce her external in- 
debiedness and to straighten out her finances. Part at least, 
however, must be set against the Reserve Bank of India’s 
“balances abroad” and incidentally against its “ sterling 
securities’; for these can be realised and the proceeds 
disposed of at the Reserve Bank’s will. The same applies 
to the Australian Commonwealth Bank’s sterling balances, 
bills and securities. Indeed, it may be recalled that, several 
years ago, the Commonwealth Bank exchanged part of its 
gold for sterling. Outside the Empire, the Scandinavian 
banks show large foreign balances and bill holdings, again 
consisting largely of sterling. 

The upshot is that Britain’s gold reserves to-day are, 
to a great extent, the ultimate reserves of the whole 
sterling area. They are not affected by trade or other in- 
equalities within the area, but should the area as a whole 
have a net passive balance vis-a-vis the outside world, the 
British gold reserves would quickly find themselves in the 
front line of fire. The possibility of a serious or prolonged 
depletion of our reserves through this cause may well be 
remote, but we cannot wholly ignore it. 

Next, the question of the influx of fugitive foreign 
capital into London since 1932 needs consideration. 
Experience has shown again and again how volatile this 
capital is. If and when it leaves this country it will (and 
should) bear away the gold it brought. No estimate is 
available of the amount of the fugitive money in London 
last September, but the magnitude of our gold reserves 
at that date is itself an indication that the amount of 
foreign money in London was large. And there is no doubt 
that since September 30th some of the French money in 
London has returned to France. 

The late spring, which falls within the period covered 
by the two Exchange Account returns, witnessed the gold 
scare, during the erratic and irrational course of which 
gold was offered in large quantities in the London bullion 
market from the United States and other foreign sources. 
The Bank of England also handles, as part of its normal 
routine, all the newly-mined gold from the Transvaal and 
latterly from Russia, which cannot always be placed 
quickly and completely. Altogether, the British authorities 
had, last April and May in particular, to absorb large 
quantities of gold, and the published figures suggest that 
most of it was taken by the Exchange Account. 

There is thus reason to believe that our recent gold 
acquisitions have been due to causes quite unconnected 
with the ebb and flow of our current transactions with the 
rest of the world, and that much of our present gold stocks 
are held at the will of others. Available evidence suggests, 
indeed, that part of this gold has gone during the past 
three months. During that period there has occurred the 
November recovery in France, the repatriation of French 
capital and the replenishment of the French gold reserves. 
Next, there has been a recent change in the sterling assets 
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of the Exchange Account. Comparison between March 31st 
and September 30th is vitiated by the April Defence Loan 
issue, which was taken largely by the departments, and the 
June enlargement of the Exchange Account itself. On 
September 25th the floating assets of all public depart- 
ments, including the Exchange Account’s sterling assets, 
were £332 millions. By the end of December they had 
riscn to about £360 millions. It is difficult, consequently, 
not to believe that to-day the Exchange Account is holding 
more sterling and therefore less gold. 

On general grounds, such a movement deserves to be 
welcomed. The sooner fugitive capital is repatriated, the 
better for the whole world. And its presence makes our 
Own position equivecal. We may be in danger of living in 
a fool’s paradise while other countries accuse us of helping 
to corner available supplies of monetary gold. This ques- 
tion of public opinion brings us to our final point—namely, 
the advisability of more detailed information. In these 
days when many Exchange Accounts work in co-operation, 
all the arguments which formerly favoured secrecy have 
been reversed. Six years ago secrecy may have handicapped 
would-be speculators in sterling; to-day it handicaps legi- 
timate business. No one now knows the true size of the 
various national gold reserves, and no one knows whether 
Or not a particular country is nearing the end of its tether. 
So far from creating confidence, this lack of knowledge 
destroys it. There is a strong case to-day for issuing returns 
of Exchange Accounts as frequently and as expeditiously 
as those of central banks. 

Furthermore, co-ordination is needed between the multi- 
tude of financial returns now published in this country, 
First, the gold of the Bank of England and the Exchange 
Equalisation Account might be valued on the same basis, 
i.e. in accordance with the current market price of gold, 
Next, the various returns relating to our financial position 
might relate to the same day of the week. At present the 
Bank return relates to Wednesday, the Floating Debt 
return to Saturday and the Exchange Equalisation Account 
return to the last day of March or September, on whatever 
day of the week it falls. 

Finally, information about the other assets of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account would be highly welcome, 
It is announced each half-year that only a small quantity 
of foreign exchange, as distinct from gold, is held, but we 
are not told how much, nor do we know anything about 
the Account’s sterling assets. How much of these are 
Treasury bills, how much Ways and Means Advances to 
the Government, how much (if any) are balances at the 
Bank of England and how much (if any) is invested in other 
ways? Finally, how great are the Account’s accrued losses 
arising out of the Bank of England’s gold purchases since 
1932? Are these losses shown as actual losses or as a debt 
ultimately recoverable from the Treasury? 

In short, while our gold position is reasonably strong, 
the current position tempts the world to form an 
exaggerated idea of its strength. And we are still in need 
of much more information before we can see the complete 
picture. 


Tungsten and Antimony 


WHEN Bessemer and Siemens perfected their processes the 
civilised world passed from the Iron Age to the Steel 
Age. To-day, with the continuance of scientific discovery, 
the Steel Age may be said to have evolved, in turn, into 
the Era of Special Steels. Alloy steels are superior in many 
respects to their precursors, the simple carbon steels; they 
have an extended range of mechanical properties and 
also certain new physical properties. And among the many 
ferro-alloy metals now in use the position of tungsten— 
used mainly to give finished steel a hardness and tough- 
ness to withstand the effects of the highest temperatures— 
is more or less unique. 

Eighty years ago Robert Mushet of Sheffield introduced 
a steel containing two to six per cent. of tungsten. To-day 
the best grades of “high-speed” steel contain 18 to 22 
per cent. of tungsten, 3 to 4 per cent. of chromium, and 
0.5 to 1.5 per cent. of vanadium. Tungsten has become 


an indispensable material in the production of high-class 
cutting, grinding and crushing tools, and it is widely em- 
ployed in the armaments industry. The development of 
“tipped ” tools—i.e. those in which high-speed steel is 
used only for the cutting edges—has enabled considerable 
economies to be made in the use of tungsten. New uses, 
however, have been opened up in the manufacture of fila- 
ments for electric lamps and wireless valves; for contact 
points in electrical apparatus; and as an occasional sub- 
stitute for platinum in the chemical industry. 

The principal source of the metal is wolfram ore, 4 
tungstate of iron and manganese. Certain qualities, how- 
ever, are obtained from scheelite, a tungstate of calcium. 
The world’s production of wolfram, which occurs in veitis 
and lodes, amounted to 1,700 metric tons in 1900 and had 
risen to 32,000 metric tons in 1918. It slumped, however, 
to a mere 6,000 tons in 1932. Since the tungsten con- 
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tained in high-speed steel scrap can be recovered in its 
entirety, a period of high consumption carries the seeds of 
a subsequent slump in demand. Moreover, in periods of 
rising prices the competition of molybdenum may be 
severe. Satisfactory qualities of high-speed steel can be 
made from the latter metal, and in the United States home- 
produced molybdenum is tending to displace foreign 
tungsten. 

In pre-war times the price of tungsten fluctuated be- 
tween 25s. and 35s. per unit. In January, 1933, the price 
had fallen to 10s., but at the end of March, 1937, the 
London quotation had risen to 59s. After climbing to about 
130s. it has now fallen back to approximately 80s. per 
unit. At the beginning of this century the United States was 
the principal producer, but, as the following table shows, 
the premier position is now occupied by China. 


PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN ORE AND CONCENTRATES 
(Long tons, estimated WOz content) 


1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 


India, concentrates. pai dona 1,594 1,315 | 2,164 | 2,494; 2,959 
Federated Malay States, scheelite ... 580 223 1,085 983 982 
Unfederated Malay States, wolfram | 127 100 51 178 183 
Ss WOMEN . ..ccécesssceacececs 131 29 207 287 216 
Portugal, concentrates ............... 302 158 360 666 812 
Drabetaen COUCETIRTERES 20..cccccccccccces 376 212 1,097 1,283 1,399 
Bolivia, concentrates ...........ceccees 524 405 469* 840* 1,296* 
China, ore . Sexinaeminenn 4,378 1,308 3,723 4,3600* 4,163* 
French Indo-China, concentrates ... 130 148 179 246 297 


* Exports. 


The Southern provinces of China are the most impor- 
tant potential source of tungsten in the world. Chinese 
exports go to Germany, Hongkong (whence they are 
largely reconsigned to the United Kingdom), the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France and Belgium—in that 
order. Imports into the principal consuming countries 
in recent years have been as follows: — 


RETAINED IMPORTS OF TUNGSTEN ORE 
(Long tons) 








l 
| 1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
I aT | 
United Kingdom ........ccc.seeee+ees | 3,190 | 3,331 | 5,194! 7,865 | 8,813 
BE TE) Susencnesenscesansceeves 1,944* 612 | 699 | 2,293 | 1,676 
SN iid cc cosh uiinigudetennimahs beasean 3,950 1,687 | 4,316 | 7,757 | 8,588 
; (a) | 1,617 | 2,109 | 1,682} 13878 | 848 
Russia noe Ce ccccscccccccccceccccees { {3} t t 826 1,0 39 1,499 
U.S.A. (WOs content) oo... + + 680 | 916) 2.345 

titties | { 





* April to December only. t Not available. (a) Ferro-tungsten. 
(6) Tungsten ore. (t) Total imports. 


In the absence of any early increase in wolfram ship- 
ments the stringent supply position now existing seems 
likely to continue. But the present price is sufficiently high 
to encourage the reworking of deposits which have long 
been idle, and technical progress in the extraction of the 
meial is still being made. In the long run, therefore, 
supplies are likely to be more than adequate to satisfy 
demand—especially when the armaments boom is over. 

So much for tungsten. We may now examine the position 
of antimony, which is an essential constituent of many 
useful alloys, although it is not, strictly speaking, a ferro- 
alloy metal. It is used in the production of “ hard ” lead, 
type metal, anti-friction metals and Britannia metal. 
Antimony is an essential constituent of the ordinary 
shrapnel bullet, its effect being to harden the lead and 
prevent the bullets from losing shape on the bursting of 
the shell which contains them. Finally, the oxides and 
sulphides of antimony are used in paints, in vulcanising 
tubber, in enamelling, and in the manufacture of matches. 

Before 1914, world production of antimony averaged 
some 20,000 metric tons annually, but this figure was 
trebled during the Great War. On the cessation of hos- 
tilities supplies of scrap were sufficiently abundant to 
hecessitate drastic curtailment of the production of new 
antimony. The output of the principal producers in recent 
years is shown in the next column. 

China easily takes pride of place in the list of producers. 
The table also reveals the declining importance of France 
and the growth of Jugoslavia as a source of antimony 
supplies. The United States, the United Kingdom and 

tmany—in that order—are the principal consuming 
Countries,-the United Kingdom being China’s best customer 


PRODUCTION OF ANTIMONY ORE 
(Long tons, in terms of the metal) 


| 1929 





| 1932 | 1934 | 1935 1936 
j ( \ { 
en = : ” 
Czechoslovakia............ | 684 | 587 | 1,142 | 2,391 | 1,020 
OO 1,909 630 | 261 | is } ane 
a aetna 378 | ©9405 355 | 446 526 
a | 156 ac a | 200 | 1,600 
Mexico .... aioe) 1,317 2,626 | 4,498 | 7,188 
Bolivia". -| 3719 | 1446 | 1,182 | 3,348 | 6,421 
China . " 18,457 13,675 | 15,200 18,000 | 17,000 
NINE sevkevdenmutennnoneis | ad 374 | 361 499 | 674 
| | 
* Exports. 


for antimony. American importers have lately been taking 
larger tonnages from Mexico and Bolivia, and a substantial 
proportion of the United States’ demand is met from 
secondary sources, including the treatment of scrap. 


Nearly 95 per cent. of China’s production comes from 
the Hunan Province, south of the Yangtze, the bulk being 
shipped from Shanghai. In January, 1936, the Antimony 
Administration, under the control of the Central Govern- 
ment, superseded the provincial syndicate and assumed 
control of production. During the past year Customs 
permits have been issued only for cargoes owned by the 
Administration itself. The recent steep rise in the price of 
the English regulus to a present figure of £81 to £82 per 
ton is the direct result of the shortage of Chinese supplies. 
In face of the Japanese blockade, fresh shipments of the 
regulus, oxide or ochre, can be made only with great difhi- 
culty, and most of the material afloat has already been 
absorbed or is being resold at high prices. A permanent 
shortage, however, seems most unlikely, for the world’s 
available deposits show no signs of exhaustion. 

The use of both tungsten and antimony is probably 
destined to increase still further. And, in that connection, 
the course of political events in China may be a matter 
of some concern in the future. In neither instance is China 
the only producer, but in both her role is indispensable. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Turn of the Year.—With the exception of the 
abnormal war years, the money market avoided borrowing 
from the Bank of England over the turn of the year for 
the first time within the memory of almost, if not quite 
all, its members. Possibly because of the repayment of the 
French credit, some of the banks broke their usual 
practice of not buying bills during December, and 
instead continued buying bills right up to the end of the 
month. This helped to keep the money market supplied 
with funds, and then during the last week of the month 
the market adopted its usual practice of timing its 
Treasury bill payments and maturities so as to throw the 
whole onus of borrowing upon the Government. The 
market’s holdings of commercial bills and bonds were 
carried without resort to the Bank. Meanwhile, the 
floating debt return for December 31st reveals the 
Government’s plight :— 

FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Dec. 25th Dec. 3lst Change 








NE BEING osc cinnescncciesss 942 890 - 52 
Ways and Means Advances— 
eee 41 39 — 2 
Bank of England ......... Nil 56 + 56 
PE ickientabiiantinoeccs 983 985 + 2 


Thus once more the market has made the Government do 
the market’s borrowing with considerable success. ‘There 
may, however, be a day of reckoning on March 3lst, for 
the market will then have no maturities and will have to 
pay for the new bills maturing at the end of June. 

* * * 


The President Helps Silver.—President Roosevelt 
after all, has not let the silver market down. The bears 
who had opened up their positions on the expectation 
that he would, have this week been scuttling to cover. 
As a result of the declaration on United States silver 
policy, the position in the silver market remains substanti- 
ally unchanged. The one alteration announced is the re- 
duction from 77.57 cents to 64.64 cents in the price paid 
by the United States Treasury for newly-mined domestic 
silver. The cut in the price offered for domestic silver is a 
development of no importance to the world price for the 
metal. It still leaves the figure paid to United States pro- 
ducers at a premium of 44 per cent., and though it may 
cause protests among the politically important silver in- 
terests, their resentment cannot translate itself into offer- 
ings of silver on the external markets. 

. 7 * 


Of much greater importance from the point of view of 
the international silver market is the fact that the United 
States Treasury has renewed its bilateral agreements with 
Mexico and Canada for the purchase of silver until the 
end of 1938. If these agreements and that relating to 
domestic silver account for the whole of the production 
in the countries concerned they will cover as much as 
65 per cent. of the output of silver on the basis of the 
1936 figures. They will probably apply to a much larger 
proportion of the 1937 output, since American domestic 
production has been going ahead by leaps and bounds 
under the stimulus of the subsidy. Moreover, the agrec- 
ment between the United States and China for the ex- 
change of silver for gold or dollars has been renewed 
until the beginning of next July. Of even greater signi- 
ficance than the renewal of these agreements is the fact 
that the United States Treasury has left unchanged at 
443 cents the price which it will pay for imported silver 
—whether it falls within or without the scope of the 
bilateral agreements. It is reasonable to assume that if 
the American authorities had decided to reduce their price 
for imported metal they would have done so at the begin- 
ning of the year, and thus made the step coincide with the 
lapsing of the International Silver Agreement and with 


the reduction in the price for domestic metal. And 9 
the position is “As you were” for the silver market, 
There is still the anchor of an American price for imported 
silver on which to depend. Though that price may be 
shifted without notice, the strong probability is that it 
will not move for some months to come. 


* * * 


Bankers’ Clearings in 1937.—Superficially, the total 
of bank clearings for 1937 suggests a further general 
increase in activity. All four totals are higher than in 
1936, and carry on the upward trend of previous years, 
Further examination shows, however, that the past 
year’s increase was in every case proportionately less 
than that registered a year ago :— 

(£ millions) 











1935 1936 1937 

London clearings :— 
Town clearings ............00. 32,444 35,039 36,719 
Metropolitan clearings ...... 1,887 2,040 2,162 
Country clearings ..........0. 3,229 3,538 3,805 
| | ET pee 37,560 40,617 42,686 
Provincial clearings : Total ... 1,283 1,394 1,472 


To obtain a true picture, it may be well to compare the 
changes quarter by quarter. Taking London clearings 
first, the following is the record of 1937 compared with 
the previous year. 

First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 


TR ea ckucaase JS £ mill. 1,349 + 1,064 4-201 934 
“toy +} 16:0 + 12-9 2-3 — 95 

Metropolitan ...... £ mill. 36 + 52 31 3 
% + 6-9 10-6 6:2 0-5 

SN Scranssasans £ mill. 67 102 67 |- 32 
% - 7:5 11:9 7:7 3:3 

GE occnsnacs {£ mill. + 1,453 + 1,219 -+-298 899 
‘ 14:8 12:7 2:9 7-9 


The fourth quarter’s decline in Town and Metro- 
politan clearings brings to light very clearly the marked 
falling-off in Stock Exchange business and the reaction of 
the recession in security prices upon spending in London. 
To the extent that Metropolitan clearings reflect the 
volume of retail trade, the real shrinkage may be greater 
if allowance were made for the year’s rise in retail prices. 
On the other hand, Country clearings have kept up reason- 
ably well, and their resilience suggests that no general trade 
recession has occurred. The movement of Provincial clear- 
ings, however, is less reassuring. Comparisons with 1936 
were good up to the end of September, but the fourth 
quarter shows declines ranging from 2.3 per cent. for Leeds 
to 19.8 per cent. for Bradford. Increases over the last 
quarter of 1936 were recorded by Sheffield, Hull and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

* * * 


Bank Clearings Since 1900.--We publish this week 
on page 96 of our Statistical Appendix a record of the 
annual totals of London and Provincial clearings from 
1900 to 1937. The main feature of the table is the 
enormous growth in the three London clearing totals. 
Between 1902 and 1937 Town clearings have increased in 
the proportion of 100 to 402, Metropolitan clearings 
since 1908 from 100 to 334, and Country clearings since 
1902 from 100 to 437. Complete totals for Provincial 
clearings have only been available since 1922, and have 
fallen, proportionately, since that year from 100 to 82 
The rise in prices since pre-war days is partly responsible 
for the big increases in the London clearings, while, 
conversely, the post-war fall in Provincial clearings 
reflects the decline in prices since the early "twenties. 
Other factors than that of changing prices, however, are 
needed to explain the London expansion. These factofs 
include the growth in investment and financial business 
and the spread of the banking habit to a much wider 
section of the population than a generation ago. 
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Foreign Exchanges 


sold forward to the banks. All this week 
bills have been in keen demand by the 
banks, but bill-brokers have so much 


MARKET NOTES 


usually big contraction for a single 
week, even just after Christmas. There 


) Francs were inclined to be weak, and are only another £12 millions of the 
._ B h C 1 has. had pices money available that they are reluctant Christmas notes still outstanding, and 
: the French Control has. had to give ~— ‘ 
h nite to sell. Minimum rates are once more once these have returned the fiduciary 

d some support to keep the spot rate [°% > | 

down to Frs. 147.30 and to bring the = force. note issue will presumably be reduced 
: three months’ rate back from Frs. 43 Jan.7, Dec.30, Jan. 6, to £200 millions. 

. . . / 

to Frs. 4 discount. The continuance of e . 

» we ne c > of weak- Sakti 2 2 2 Jan. 6, Dec. 22, Dec. 29, Jan. 5, 
labour troubles is one cause of weal Pe enter ; 2 ‘oF 1937" 1907” “sebe 
ness, While the Banque de France return wise : 
dated December 30th, published on Seen BOMRS cesses 1.~]* 1>--1* 1o-1* £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 

i January 6th, shows a further Frs. 5,000 ae , Issue Dept. 
i millions of loans from the Banque de Tre asury bills ......... 95 o_ ape 313-7 326-4 326-4 326-4 
in France to the Government. There are " b ‘ills — ei g, 915-58 lation .. ... 462:7 509:3 505-3 492°6 
S. apparently certain offsets against this * Viz. per cent. for loans against Treasury bills ee 51-4 38-0 41-9 54-5 
St new borrowing, but the margin avail- and other approved bills ont ogee Government Public Dens. 13-5 10:8 11-4 14-4 
. . a . < sed securities WIitnin six months o maturity. 4 per Jank 5” Ds. 10 2 8 2 2 é 29 
S$ able for further borrowing must be get- cent. from loans against 1 percent. Treasury bonds aie ; = 4 36 5 se 6 s ; 
ting low. The New York rate weakened and other gilt-edged mocks within six months, of Govt. Secs..... 93:3 96:5 114-6 108.3 
oun ee maturity yer cent. for loans against other Yiscounts an 
suddenly on Tuesday to $5.0140, collateral ; “ie. ~ 14-4 7:5 9-2 15-1 
largely on silver rumours, but this was Other Sees... 21-1 21:5 20-9 21-1 
avery temporary movement, for the rat Ihe seasonal contraction in tender Proportion w.... BNWM% 261% 248% 30-1% 
has now come back to $4,997. eee issues Of Treasury bills is now begin- 
7 gry and Swiss francs moved with ning. On January 7th only £40 miilions 
the dollar in relation to sterling of bills are being offered, against The return of notes from circulation 
maturities of £50 millions. At the has raised the Reserve by £12.6 millions 
moment the total tender issue stands at and also replenished bankers’ deposits. 
) or “yr ‘ ° ° ¥ e cp P 
- The Money Market £622 millions, and this will probably £3.0 millions, however, have been 
he J be the peak figure for the current diverted by motor vehicle duty and 
1g financial year. other tax payments into public de- 
ith The fact that there were no loans posits. ‘he repayment on January Ist 
from the Bank to be repaid has made of the money borrowed by the Treasury 
th money exceptionally easy for the open- Th e Ban k R eturn from the Bank over the turn of the year 
ter ing week of the year. The heavy pay- explains the drop in Government 
4 ments due for Treasury bills on Janu- ; securities. In spite of the absence of 
9-5 ary Ist were easily arranged, the more _ This w eek’s drop in the note circula- market borrowing, discounts and ad- 
3 so as many of the bills had already been tion is £12.7 millions, which is an un- vances are £5.9 millions higher. 
0:5 
9 
a 
3:3 
7:9 
tro- 
‘ked 
r uaranty Lrust Company 
ion. 
the 
xe of New Yor 
ices, 
son- Incorporated with vility in the State of New York, S.A, 
rade Condensed oannintti December 31, 1937 
ear- 10 
a RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
urth Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, Capital : $90,000,000.00 
ds and due from Banks and Bankers ... $478,270,301.14 Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 
ce Bullion Abroad and in Transit ... 69,987.00 Undivided Profits 11,690,064.38 
last U.S. Government a 540,506,067.95 ————————_._ $271,690,064.38 
and Public Securities .. ib ae: 53,300,711.96 Dividend Payable January 3rd 1938 ... 2,700,000.00 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank Be 7,800,000.00 Foreign Funds Borrowed . 106,000.00 

Other Securities... ay ke 16,817,682.73 Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 

Loans and Bills Purchased ; 623,244,876.98 Interest, Taxes, ete. . sili: Sie 20,422,691.37 

veck Items in Transit with Foreign Brane hes 269,113.81 Acceptances ... °$45,065,7 10.59 

wee Credits Granted on Acceptances ae 27,127,146.90 Less : own Acceptances 

f the Bank Buildings 12,424.191.87 held for Investment 17,938.623.69 

from Other Real Estate pi he 161,961.24 ; _——— 27,127,146.90 

. the Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... 2,048,627.06 Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

otals Accrued Interest and Accounts Re- and Foreign Bills ak see ee 8,821,208.00 
+ ceivable ... san a i es 19,594.268.87 Agreements to Repurchase Securities 

ed in Sold bas ee te eee 1,260,314.00 

rings Deposits ‘ .-» $1,424,208,361.03 

since Outstanding Che “ques 25,599,151.83 

incial $1,449,807,512.86 

—_ “$1,781,934,93751 $1,781,934,937.51 

9 $2. . matieaneieieens 

sible Securities carried at $41,222,922.29 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 

while, fiduciary powers to secure public monies as required by Law and for other purposes. 
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Investment 


Industrial Profits in December.—After a succes- 
sion of three monihs, in which the percentage advance in 
profits exceeded 20 per cent., the improvement registered 
by the 152 companies reporting during December, 1937, 
was reduced to 14.69 per cent. The absolute total of net 
profits for these companies amounted to £18,101,112, com- 
pared with £15,781,428 for the previous year. Hitherto we 
have recorded, month by month, the percentage advances 
in industrial profits as each month’s reports have been 
received. In the annexed diagram we have endeavoured to 
present a comparison which will take account both of per- 
centage and absolute changes in each month in the year: — 
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A few words of explanation regarding the composition of 
this chart may clarify its potential uses. On the vertical 
scale, percentages are plotted, corresponding to the rate of 
increase shown by the total profits, declared in any one 
month, over the profits of the same companies for 
the preceding financial year. Movements in the height of 
the blocks, in other words, correspond to movements in the 
monthly percentages which we have presented hitherto. It 
will be noticed, however, that the base line of each monthly 
block is of varying width. The width, in fact, is determined 
by the absolute amount (in {£’s) of the total profits 
shown in any given month. For example, in peer, 
1937, the rate of increase was the highest of any month ; 


for the advance was as much as 27.80 per cent. In Decem- 


ber, 1937, the rate of increase was less than 15 per cent. 
But the sum total of profits in September was only 
£7,269.607, whereas in December it was £18,101,112. The 


base line for December, therefore, is two-and-a-half times 
as large as that for September. The varying base line is, 
of course, designed as a safeguard against the danger of 
drawing unreliable conclusions from percentages which 
must be based on a fluctuating sample of results. As the 
chart shows clearly, the size of the actual sample varies 
very considerably at different periods of the year. The 
areas of the rectangles have, of course, no significance in 
themselves. 


* * * 


Foreign Bonds in 1937.—The latest calculations of 
the index of foreign bond prices, computed by Municipal 
and General Sccurities Company, Limited, refer to the 
last day of 1937, and thus provide material for a year’s 
retrospect. The total index (January-June, 1934 100) 
fell in 1937 by 22.2 per cent. from 110.3 at the end 
of December, 1936, to 85.8 on Friday last. Both the 
defaulted and undefaulted indices now stand very 
close to the latter figure, although the former, of course, 
suffered the heavier fall last year. European issues have 
risen fractionally, and Egyptian issues have varied but little 
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on balance. These movements, however, have been totally 
submerged by the headlong falls in Far Eastern and 
South American bonds. Details of the total and com- 
ponent indices covering the past thirteen months are given 
below : — 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934= 100 


South and 
Central America 





: fe Near & Com- | Unde-| De- 
ot Europe; Far | Egypt} plete | faulted faulted 
East ie | Index | Bonds | Bonds 
States : Total 
vincecs 
1936 (31 3] 4 (3 1] 47 (113) 59) | (54) 
December 97:°7/114 ¢ 99-7'120-2 110°0 117-8 110 105:°8' 115°3 
1937 35 4¢ aD 58 
January 103-6 | 116 2 100-63) 128-5 | 131-7) 129-3 117-0 107-3) 128-5 
| (3 (ttt 57 
February... | 102°9}120:0| 99-6 /131°8/131°8 131:°8|) 019-0 208-7 131-4 
— —| | (eee _ -_ 
(29 (110 be 
March ...... 100°3/120°8) 97-8 | 126:2/)120-1/124-7' 118-7 106 1260 
April ...... |100°-9/120°2. 97:1 124°7/122:7 124°3 185-4 106-6 125°4 
May ..... 101-6 123°1 98-3 124°3 120°7 123-4 816:2 108-0 125°3 
June ...... | 101-3} 125°5) 98-1) 124-8) 118-2'123-2 016-6) 109-0 125-1 
July wees | 105°9/117-6) 97-9 127-8, 117-5 125-3: 016-7 106 1286 
August 103°1 95:3 98-5 122°4,118'4 121-4 107:7 99-1] 117°4 
September (101°9°) 87 99-5) 116°1/111:8') 115-0 102:4) 95:9 109-7 
(28 109 54 55) 
October ... 99-0 88-1 98-3, 105-1, 108 05:8 985 9g 01:5 
November 97:7, 81-6 97:°9| 82:4) 74:2!) 80-4 [85:5 8& 6 &2:5 
December 98:4, 81:6 98:6) 82-€ 75:0, 80:7) 68:8) 86-6 85-0 
N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 


It is perhaps some slight consolation that no single 
geographical division of the index recorded a fall last 
month, although there was a striking divergence between 
defaulted and undefaulted bond movements. Altogether, 
1937, which started as a promising year for the foreign 
bondholder, ended miserably in circumstances of war and 


default. 
* * * 


Railway Receipts in 1937—.—The railways’ “ traffic 
year” has closed with a gain of {7,106,000 
for the fifty-two weeks ending January 2, 1938. The 
figures, of course, exclude three days of 1937 (two days 
for L.N.E.R.) and include two days of 1938 (one day for 


gross 


L.N.E.R.). It is scarcely necessary, however, to take 
account of such refinements in estimating potential 


earnings on the marginal stocks in respect of a year which 
has seen such substantial changes in operating conditions. 
We may first, however, set out the changes in receipts 
by classes, separating the first thirty-nine weeks and the 
last thirteen in order to show the result of increased 


charges. The analysis is made in the following table :— 
HoME Ratt TRAFFIC INCREASES 
in £000’s) 
T ] T : 
a ola ota 
| Pass. Merch Coal Goode Receipts 
| 
L.M.S. 
Weeks 1-39 a 786 542 564 1,106 1,892 
Weeks 40-52 263 302 315 617 880 
Total inc. . | 1,049 844 ~ 879. ~«| «1,723 2, 772 
Inc. °, vous 41 34 7-0 46 44 
L.N.E.R. 
Weeks 1-39 ‘ i 589 464 600 1,064 1,653 
Wecks 40-52... we 174 164 295 459 633 
Total inc. .. al 763 628 895 1,523 2,286 
Inc. on 4-5 3° 7 7:3 5:2 49 
G.W.R. 
Weeks 1-39 cae 250 316 454 770 1,020 
Wecks 40-52 pee 46 121 130 251 297 
Total inc. ........c000 | 296 437 | 584 | 1,021 | 1,317 
Inc. Se : 2:7 44 11:0 6°7 4:8 
SOUTHERN | 
Weeks 1-39 ai 656 57 27 &4 572 
Weeks 40-52... sina 109 + 30 20 50 159 
Total inc.. coesccccecse 765 27 j a a 34 “73 
Inc. ones 48 0-8 . 0-7 3:5 
Four Cos. j 
Weeks 1-39 sicucat 2,281 1,265 1,591 2,856 5,137 
Weeks 40--52.. a 592 617 760 1,377 1,969 
Total inc. ; 2,873 1,882 2,351 4,233 7, 106 
Inc. ° eae ae 3-9 3-4 7:4 4-8 rh) 
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Ic will be scen that traffics as a whole increased by 4.5 
per cent. compared with an average increase of The 
Economist’s index of business activity of slightly over 5 per 
cent. for the first 11 months of 1937. Coal led the field, but 
the general merchandise figures appear a little dis- 
appointing. Moreover, it is difficult to explain an advance 
of no more than £20,000 per week in the average increase 
for weeks 40-52, compared with weeks 1-39. According 
to authoritative estimates of the effective increase in 
receipts which should have resulted from the basic § per 
cent. increase in fares and freight rates from October Ist 
last, an increase of as much as £108,000 weekly was to be 
expected. As a source of massive increases in traffics, 
the rate increases have proved comparatively disappoint- 
ing. 


And Earnings Estimates. — Earnings estimates, 
further, must take into account the substantial increases 
in costs arising in 1937. An estimated increase of 
{£1,300,000 in wages may have been involved in the wages 
award. Increased costs of coal and stores are more difficult 
to estimate, since the companies have forward contracts 
for supplies. Sir William Wood’s estimate that 1936 
quantities at the prices prevailing last June would involve 
an annual increase in expenditure of £5 millions is thus 
more relevant for 1938 than for 1937. Finally, increased 
operations have involved increased direct running costs. 
The task of estimating potential earnings is thus difficult 
enough, even if the ancillaries (which should have done 


‘much better in 1937) are left out of account. Provisional 


estimates, however, appear to suggest that L.M.S. 
ordinary may be covered to the extent of 14 per cent.— 
a slight increase en last year’s 1} per cent. dividend is an 
evident possibility. L.N.E.R. second preference stock 
received 4 per cent. in 1936, and may have earned 1 per 
cent. Precise estimates in the case of this undertaking, 
however, are impossible, owing to fluctuations in renewals 
provisions. Some sections of the market expect an increase 
in the Great Western ordinary dividend. As much as 4 per 
cent. may well have been earned, but its full distribution 
is a matter, in the last resort, for directorial decision, in 
the light of dividend policy during the depression. 
Little change, finally, is apparent in the potential earnings 
position of Southern deferred, on which the preceding 
year’s } per cent. dividend should be maintained. 


* * * 


Bank and Discount Company Dividends. — The 
bank share market has been stimulated, and the discount 
companies shares have at least been encouraged by this 
week’s dividend statements. A year ago, higher profits 
but stable dividends were the rule. After a year in which 
bank advances have been increasing—the November 
totals were some 11 per cent. higher than the figures for 
the same month in 1936—a sizable increase in profits was 
virtually assured. It has been achieved by all the banks 
which have issued their statements as we go to press. 
These will be found in summarised form on page 97. 
The Martins Bank profits have increased from £769,988 
to £853,566, the latter figure being struck after provision 
for a staff bonus in celebration of the Bank’s centenary in 
1931. It covers, however, an increased distribution of 
16 per cent., of which 2 per cent. represents a similar 
bonus to shareholders. A 16 per cent. increase in advances 
during the year to November plainly accounts for a signi- 
ficant rise in profits. For yield calculations, however, 
the special nature of the bonus suggests that it should 
hot be taken into account. For Westminster Bank {£4 
shares, £1 paid, the case is different. The distribution 
of 18 per cent. paid regularly since 1931 has been aug- 
mented by a bonus of 2 per cent., thus restoring the pre- 
depression rate of payment. Net profits in this instance 
are struck after tax (at the higher standard rate) and have 
Increased. from £1,731,955 to £1,750,589. Premises 


reserve again receives £200,000, and provision for pensions 
is raised from £200,000 to £300,000, at some small 
expense to the balance carried forward. 


* * * 


To Barclays Bank belongs the proud record of main- 
taining distributions unchanged throughout the depres- 
sion, and no increase in the 14 per cent. rate on the “ B ” 
and “‘C” shares was anticipated. A sharp advance in 
profits, however, is recorded. The net figures, after 
providing in full for taxation, have increased by £239,464 
to £2,133,825. Taking a rough calculation for N.D.C., 
and adjusting for the change in the standard rate of tax, 
it would appear that profits have increased by the quite 
exceptional rate of 19 per cent. before taxation. Premises 
account receives £50,000 less at £200,000, but reserve is 
credited with £500,000—raising the total to £10,750,000, 
compared with an issued capital of £15,858,217. The 
experience of Barclays Bank, indeed, typifies the banking 
record of 1937, for this institution enjoyed a very sub- 
stantial increase in advances, amounting to £21 millions to 
November, and had reduced its less remunerative bills 
and investment holdings by a total of £18} millions. 
Comparison of the Midland Bank figures is complicated 
by the issue of £917,261 of new capital to shareholders 
and staff in the early winter. This capital ranks for the 
final payment of 8 per cent. actual, the total for the year 
being maintained at 16 per cent. Net profits show an 
actual increase from £2,467,894 to £2,508,009, but 
adjustment for higher taxation and N.D.C. suggests that 
the “ true ” advance is of the order of 7} per cent. The 
National Discount dividend, which is maintained at 26 
per cent. on the “B” shares, was well received, while 
Alexanders Discount, after reducing the interim payment 
from 9 to 73 per cent., has maintained the final payment 
of 10 percent. The difficulties in the market for “‘ shorts ” 
are thus reflected in the reduction of this long standing 
19 per cent. distribution to 173 per cent., although the 
maintenance of the final payment may have some signi- 
ficance. 


Lancashire Cotton Progress.—An estimate which 
appeared in The Economist of December 19, 1936, relating 
to the prospective profits of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation was criticised in the trade as being unduly 
high. Compared, however, with the Corporation’s actual 
achievement for the year to October last, now published, 
it stands convicted of modesty rather than extravagance. 
Appreciable progress had been recorded during the first 
half of the year, for a statement issued in June showed 
that profits had amounted to £176,052 (before debenture 
interest) for the six months to April, 1937, compared with 
£63,287 for the previous six months. These figures, 
however, are themselves moderate compared with a 
trading profit of £593,194 for the full year, against 
£127,899 for 1935-36. A comparison of total income 
during the past four years is given below :— 












Years to Total Income 
October 31st £ 
SE sles cipditgubbieaslaahniesdnidcinit 44,867 
EEE <sixspunesanipniiantianadipeteete 65,244 
PY sanciccatienasuaunntatnaneecs 136,465 
SET - wiccniesnintinieieannevinese 608,830 
fi TOUVIVINNONAQVUUNVNINWV COMI ; 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND TEL 


In calculatin; 





yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate, 

stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final 
repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 
reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 


yield on “‘ cum. div.” shares. 
Prices, Prices, 
Year 1936 Year 1937 
High- | Low- High- | Low- 
__est est est est 
8714 825g 8413516 731g 
11614 | 11234 || 113 10554 
102716 | 100 101 5y¢ 9455 
10578 103316 103% 6 9750 
1089;6 | 1043, 1062530 99 
Alliiig 107 108 105 
1211, 1l6lo 117 lll, 
95156 9213 92! 89 
es a 9672 8973 
1041, 101 1015, 927s 
11915 11534 1165, 109 
a #8 99315 96 
117532 | 1137, 1145, 107 
108°%Q5 | 1041, 10515, 9959 
981g 9453 9673 84545 
10314 1011» 102 99 
7618 7054 72 62 
891s 83 8514 7414 
100 96 9854 87 
1203g | 116 11912 | 112 
1133 10914 109 105 
10614 102 105 101 
120 117 118 1i4 
114 108 110 10414 
1097, 10634 107 103 
1171, 11354 114 110 
= - 103 93 
102 90 105! 9754 
93 82 O15, 8414 
754 9514 1021, 95 
27 14 33l4 24 
835, 651 8934 37 
2314 16 28 15 
841, 66 9534 541; 
9514 80 101 59 
112 951g || 10833 10115 
110 98 100 9215 
106! 102 10615 10015 
2534 | 17l2 18lp | 11 
6954 53 66 5254 
46 34 4914 35 
40 29 4034 30 
52 3915 62 471, 
9014 79\4 8854 53 
971, | 83 9434 | 571» 
144lo | 105 12134 | 11019 
53lo 41 6l1lo 4034 
93lo 60 83 56 
15lo 834 2015 13 
9212 791g 965 8814 
11912 | 116 =|; 118 11110 
120 117 11854 11254 
97le 93lo 9514 821 
10233 9954 101 93 
a = 10453 | 1005, 
Prices, Last two 
Year 1937 Dividends 
High- | Low- (a) (c) 
est est 9 9 
12014 | 1101, 219 212 
12354 | 11012 214 214 
135 122 234 219 
125 114lo 219 2lo 
9954 75 llo 2346 
9915 85 1 ll 
121 11312 2!2 | 2le 
6752 5534 2345 | 1 
614 35g Nil Nil 
121g 654 Nil Nil 
10114 895g 5c liga 
3llo 21 Nil c loc 
790 63 4c la 
3618 2512 Nilc llgc 
82lo 6554 4c 4c 
9215 7754 2a 26 
2773 1654 Nilc loc 
9853 8212 5¢ 2a 
12554 106 | 212 2le 
29 1014 Nil Nil 
171g 5lp Nil Nil 
3554 13lo Nil Nil 
3134 lll, Nil Nil 
3414 1054 Nil Nil 
18 74 Nil Nil 
38 27 2¢ 2c 
62/6 40/- Nil Nil 
9811p 56 +36 t2a 
28/9 13/9 le le 
94/6 62/6 Tiga 105 
40/3 32/- ad5b\|d5a 
376 32 6a 66 
81/- Ti/Lle 7a 76 
48/3 39/9 234 a 3146 
102539 8 4lo6b 3loa 
£L4Vlo | £38lg 8c 8c 
2934 2454 o5l4c o06¢ 
101/- 48/9 6c Nil c 
17 117, 76 7a 
(a) Interim dividend. 
(hk) Yield on 354°, basis. 
(wv) Yield on 12/1-2% basis. 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
el, ae 
Do. 4° (aft. 19577) 


Conv. 2! , 1944-49 
Do. 3%, 1948-53... 
Do. 312°, after 1961 
Do. 412°, 1940-44 
Do. 5 1944-64 ... 

Fund. 2!)°,, 1956-61 


Fund. 254% 1952-57 
Fund. 3°, 1959-69... 
Fund. 4% % 1960-90... 


Nat. D. 1944-48 
Victory Bonds 4 - 
War L. af. 1952 


Local "pet. 3 ‘ 
Austria 3%, 193 3-53.. 
India 
Do. 
Do. ial 
Do. "1958- 68 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austr. 5 1945-75 ... 
Canada 4°, 1940-60 
Nigeria 5 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5 1946 
Queens. 5 1940-60 
S.Africa 5%, 1945-75 
Foreign Governments 
Arg. 4! Stg. Bds. 
Austria 7 Go? o 
Do. 410°, 1934-59 
Beig. 4°, red. by 1970 
Bulgaria 7 ee 
Brazil 5 Fd. 1914 
Chili 6°, (1929)....... 
China 5"°,, (1912) ..... 
Do. 5% (1913) ...... 
Czechoslovakia 8° 
Denmark 3% ......... 
Egypt Unified 4°.... 
French 4°,, (British) 
Ger. 7% Dawes Ln. 
Do. 512%,, Young Ln. 
Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 
Hungary 710%, ....... 
Japan. 510°, 1936-65 
Do. 6% (24) red. 1959 
Norwegian 4°, 1911. 
Peru 712% 1922....... 
ND ES snctnnswsene 
Roum. 4°, Con. 1922 
U.K. & Arg. C. 3% ... 
Corporation Stocks 
Bir’ham 5 1946-56 
Bristol . , 1948-58.. 
Reich. ae 
ok 3° 1954-64 


bw wt 


|, Middx. 312% 1957-62 


Name of Security 


Public Boards 
C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. Transport 
410%, “A” 1985-2023 
54% “A?” 1985-2023.. 
59% “8 ? 1965-2023.. 

”” 1956 or after.. 
Met. W.B. “B” 3%... 
P. of Lon. 5°, 50-70 

British Railways 
Ss Es acddansosons 
L. & N.E.R. Def....... 

Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 

Do. 5° Pref. 1955 

Do. 4% 2nd Pf....... 


Southern RE 
Do. 5% Pf. Ord. .... 
BN is ennecensss 

Dom. & Foreign Rys. 

Antofagasta Ord....... 

B.A. & Pac. Ord....... 


B.A. Gt.Sthn. Ord.... | 


C. Arg. Ord... 

Can. Pac. Com. $25. 
Costa Rica Ord. ...... 
Nitrate Rlys. £10...... 


San Paulo Ord. ...... | 


Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 


Banks and Discount | 


Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 


Bk. of N. Zealand £1 | 
Bk. of England....... | 


Barclay B. {1 . 
Barcl. (D.,&c. ,A Zi 


Bk. of Aust. a | 
|, Bk. of Mont. $100... | 


Bk. of N.S.W. £20.. 
Brit. Overseas A £5.. 


| Chrd. of India £5..... 


() Final dividend. 
(m) Based on payment of 2!0 
(s) Yield worked on a 5ilo 

(y) Yield bee on 45° 


Price, 
Jan. 


5, 
1938 


75 


10919 


98 
102 


10254 
10658 


114 


9014 
9514 


98 
113 


9958 


111 
102 


101x 


o7 


80! 


115 


107 
104 


Li3x 


107 
106 
lll 


96x 
100x 


96 
33 
36 
19 


61 


105 
96! 03 


102 
13 


40 


33! 


56 


115 
45 
71 
91 

113 

115 


85 
96 


103! 


Price, 
Jan. 


1938 


117! 
12710 


120! 
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ECONOMIST 


Prices, 
Year 1937 


High- 
est 


159 


84/6 
115/6 
48/- 
27/6 
88 /- 


35/3 
55/6 


13/41, 


53/3 
41/3 
45/3 


17/7! 
34/1), 


17/- 
91/- 
62/6 
80/3 


94/4) 


37/6 


42/412 


38 /- 


35/4); 
18/7); 


16/9 


27/412 


52/6 
44/6 
57/9 
33/6 
55/3 
64/- 


43/10 
36/10); 


17/- 
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(d) Paid in £N.Z. 
(n) To reer at par, 

) Yield based on 40° 
Yield worked on a 14° 


February 1, 1957. 
, of coupon. 


January 8, 1938 


| 
} 


| Price, 


Name of Security 


Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 
District B. £1 fy pd 
En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p 
Hambros £10, {2'op 
Hong. and S. $125 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd 
Martins £20, £2!» pd 
Midland £1, ty. pd... 
Nat. Dis. £2 ly pd 
Nat. of Egypt £10 

N. of Ind. £25, £l2\op 
N. Prov. £20, £4 pd 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd 
Union Dis. £1 

West. £4, Zl pd. . 


Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully nd 
Atlas £5, £114 pa 
Com. Un. £1, ty. pd 
Gen. Acc. £1, 5) pd. 
Lon. & Lance. £5,4 2 pd 
N.Brit.&Mer.£1'4,f.p 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd 
Pheenix £1, ty. pd 
Prudential {1A ... 
Do. £1, with 4s. pd. . 
Royal Exchange £1. 
Royal £1, 10/- pd. .. 
S.U.& NLA £20, 41 pd 
Sun In., £1 with 5 pd. 
Sun Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd. 

Investment Trusts 
Anglo-Amer,. Deb. ... 
Anglo-Celtic Ord 
Brit. Assets Trust 5 - 
Debenture Corp. Stk 
For. Amer. &c., Def. 
Guardian Investment 
Ind. and Gen. Ord. .. 
Invest. Trust Def. ... 
Lake View Inv. 10/- 
Mercantile Inv... 
Merchants Trust Ord. 
Metropolitan Trust .. 
Scottish Inv. 5/- .. 
Scottish Mort., &c. .. 
Trustees Corp. Ord. 
United States Deb.... 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
Argentine Land,&c.10 
Brit.S.Aftr. 15/- fy. pd. 
Charterhouse Inv. £1 
C. of Lond.R.Pty. £1 
Daily Mail & Gen. £1 
Dalgety £20 £5 pd. 
Forestal Land {1 ... 
Hudson’s Bay Co. - hl 
Java Invest.f{1.. 

Peru. Corp. Pref. onees 
Primitiva Hold. £1... 
Staveley Trust {1 ... 
Sudan Pian. £i. 
Breweries, &e. 
Ansell’s Brewery {1 
Barclay Perkins £1.. 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 
Charrington & Co. £1 
Courage Ord. £1 ..... 
Distillers Ord. £1 .... 
Guinness Ord. £1... 
Ind Coope & All. £1 
Meux’s Ord. £1..... 
Mitchells &Butlers Zi 
Ohisson’s Cape {1 . 
Simonds (H.&G.) fi 
S. African Bws. £1 ... 
Taylor Walker Ord. £1 
Walker (P)&R.Cain £1 
Watney Combe Def. £1 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Allied Ironfound. £1. 
Babcock Wilcox £1... 
Baldwins 4/- .......... 
Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 
Butterley Co. Ord. £1 
Cammell Laird 5/-... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ...... 
Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 
Cory, William, Ord. £1 
Dorman Long Ord. {1 

Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 
Firth Brown £1....... 
GuestKeen &c.Ord. {1 
Hadftields 10/- ...... 
Horden Collieries £i 
Lambert Bros. Ord. £1 
Ocean Coal& Wilson 1 
Pease and Partners 10 
Powell Duffryn £1 ... 
Sheepbridge C.&1.£1 
Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 
S$. Durham | Ord. £1 
Steel &Iron f BOrd/1 
Stanton Iron. £1 ..... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
Stewarts & Lloyds {1 
Swan, Hunter {1 
Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 


Jan. 
S. 


| 1938 


40 


40 


16 
8260 


267 
65 


~ 
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403 


36/10 


28.9 


106 | 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 


basis 


Change 
since Dec. 
93 


S 





The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calcul 
Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculati 
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46/6 
45/3 


35.6 
51/3 
41/3 
34,9 
56/6 
42/6 


Wwe 
was 








January 8, 1938 


6 a — ce 
Last two 
ynis37 | Dividends 
re | 
of > 4 . i 
y High- | Low- | (a) (d) fc) 
4 est | est $—— ° 
aaa ] | 
, ’ 
| 17/6 Nil Nil 
ve fio, | $47) Nile | le 
° 
346 | 25/- || 2120) 66 
ld 39/3, | 20/712) Be | 0c 
5, 39/1) 24/412 | Tloc 10¢ 
8 49/9 | 32/6 || 10ie | 1225 
1563 107/6 | 22126 | 12lza 
939 | 47/6 5c | 15¢ 
! 
d 12/4) 4/9 Nil Nil 
Oe 12/6 | 4/102 Nil Nil 
» 0 11/4! 4/- Nil | Nil 
» 0 15/6 | 6/712 Nil Nil 
» 0 55/- 40/- 10 ¢ 10¢ 
} 9 58/4 4a2I/- 76 3loa 
} 0 49/3 35 /- 7126) 2loa 
Or 14/4 59 Nil Nil 
} 0 38/6 | 32/6 5lob 3 
: 69/6 | 45/712 || tl2lec) F12lo 
7 93/9 15/- 2a 46 
: 563 37/3 Be | We 
6 135/- 87/6 155 5a 
8 99.9 85/- 156 5a 
78/3 42/9 6a 6106 
» 0 37:9 27/- Nil Nil 
04.9 70/- i5<« l7lz¢ 
- 23/1 Fe 156 5a 
3 546 40/- 56 5a 
a 35/6 26/3 6¢ Tloe 
> 0 $315 $10 Nil $l < 
; a 31/7). | 24/10 46 2a 
. ‘i 38,9 32/- 46 glo a 
; A 466 38 /- 56 3a 
et 553 | 45/9 Tip b 3a 
a 45/3 37/- 56 4a 
3 39 32/- 56 2124 
a 35/6 30,9 46 3a 
fe 51/3 143 £91206 3a 
) oF 41/3 35.6 5lob 2i2a 
1 34,9 30/6 4\ob 2!2a 
3 8 56/6 453 66 4a 
| 3 42/6 | 35/6 512b| 2loa 
68 45/9 36/9 56 3a 
: ; a/- | 23/11 5*5¢ 5*5 ¢ 
14 165 134 66 4a 
; 26/9 22/6 212 a 27206 
3 86/101, 38/9 10 < 15¢ 
. 3 52/3 31/3 t2'12 @ T5106 
.. 50/412/ 29412) 50¢ | 50c 
. 3 28/11)| 196 Nil Nil 
7 37/9 19/4 331, a | 33lnb 
i i 33/9 19/- 5c 6¢ 
7 749 | 55/70 2!2a | 12106 
‘ 26/3 70/- lJloc 20 ¢ 
10 439 29/6 ti5¢ 45¢ 
l 80/- | 59.9 5a | 206 
; ; 135/- | 86/3 156 6a 
46 18/9 13/9 25¢ 40 ¢ 
‘ 105¢ 534 156 5a 
0 9 8/71 3/7 Nil Nil 
il 31/6 19/9 Nile 3c 
0 0 37/4) 19/6 4c 4c 
‘il 21/7 20/3 Nil « Nile 
a. 26/3 | 20/3 Bloc | 4loc 
. : 30/41. 15/4 2lo¢ 5c 
53/3 25/6 3a 4b 
53/9 256 Se 9¢ 
° : 34/710! 26/- 6¢ 2a 
re 46.6 35 /- 66 5a 
0 446 34/- 66 2lca 
iH 36/6 | 17/- 5c | t6l4< 
40 6/- 36 1l0¢ 5a 
5 0 48/9 25/9 T10 « 4a 
(9 9 5/11 3/054 5a 104 
; ; 132/- | 69/- 25¢ 5a 
42/1 28/6 12!0@ | 32106 
00 43/3 17/9 Nil Nil 
14 :. 1339  98/- 22106 5a 
8 ; 32/4 8/3 10d psc lld ps « 
19 £50 £3458 4 6a 
S ; 147/- 85 +2 b| t7l2a 
172/- 88/1 10a 206 
00 26/3 19/3 5c 5c 
12 ; 36/6 23/- 8¢ 9 
: 0 36/4 22/- oc 7c 
6 22/4 16,3 6b 5a 
1 1 18/3 | 11/1015 116 106 
1s 24/3 | 15/9 2623 ¢ 2623 « 
6 0 1103 72/6 156 Jioa 
12 ) 85/3 67/6 106 5a 
9 646 42/- m 29 ¢ m 29 « 
il 5 36/6 | 25/6 5¢ Tize 
18 6 27j- — 20/- 5c 210 a 
ue 38/3 «13/3 9¢ | Nile 
l # 64/6 42/6 156 Jiza 
4 ; 55/6 | 40/- 10¢ 4a 
. ; Ais 33/9 56 254 a 
4 € ¢ > . P11 “ 
15 0 1380" 76/3" 35 | 
ef 75/712; 60/- Tiga} 17126 
33 83) 59° Nil ¢ Nilc 
44 813;¢ 73 15a 206 
: 3/- | 13/- 20 ¢ 25¢ 
17 ; 63/9 30/6 10¢ 10c¢ 
10 ° 386 | 30/6 8c | 9 
‘ : 51/- | 32/6 5a | 10b 
3 HE 15/3 10¢ 10¢ 
7 illo) 25/— 306 | 15a 
44 
10 0 fm) Including bonus of 5° 
eld (v) Yield worked on 35% basis. 
y Per cent. capital bonus. 
(d) 1712 per cent. 





Yield at 25 per cent. 
cash dividend and 7!2 per cent. 


Name of Security 


Iron, Coal, &e. 
Thornycroft, John £1 
VU. States Steel $100 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/- 
Ward (Thos. W.) £1. 
Weardale S. etc. Di £1 
Whitehead I. & S. £1 
Yarrow & Co. £1...... 
Textiles 
Bleachers {1 . 
Bradford Dyers £1... 
Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. 
Calico Printers £1 ... 
Coats, J and P. £1... 
Courtaulds {1 ...... 
E nglish Swe. Ctn. £1 
Fine Cotton Spin. £1 
Linen Thread Stk. {1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 
Whitworth & Mit. £1 
Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1... 
British Insulated Al 
Callenders £1.. 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1 
General Electric £1.. 
Henleys (W. T.) 5 
Johnson & Phillips £ i 
Siemens {1 . 
Electric Light, &ec. 
Brazil Trac., no par.. 
Bournemouth & Pie. 
— Pow. & Lt. hl 
ity of Lon don A} 
C clyde Valley Elec. 
County of London f : 
Edmundsons {1 ... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 
Lond. Ass. Elec. £1.. 
Metro. Electric £1 ... 
Midland Counties {1 
North-East. Elec. £1 
North Metro. £1...... 
Scottish Power £1.... 
Yorkshire Electric ... 
Gas 
C508 Bn GC. Bb cccccces 
Imp. Cont. Stk. 
Newc.-on-Tyne {1 .. 
S. Metropolitan Stk. 
Motors and Cyele 
Albion Motors Ord. {1 
Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 
peer 
Birm. Sml. Arms £1 
Dennis 1/- .. 
Ford Motors £1 
emcee, 3, CL9) .00.. 
Leyland Motors a 
Morris Motors 5 - Od. 
Ral. Cycle Hold. £1 
Rolls-Royce £1....... 
Stand. Motor 5/-...... 
Shipping 
Clan Line Steam. £1 
Cunard £1 
Furness, Withy £1 
P. & O. Det. fi. 
Union Castle Ord. “f1 
Royal Mail Lines £1. 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1... 
Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... 
Bah Lias £1 
Jhanzie Tea £1.... 
Jorehaut Tea £1 
Jokai (Assam) £1 .... 
Linggi Plant. £1.... 
London Asiatic 2/-... 
Rubber Trust £1 .... 
United Serdang 2/- . 
Oil 
Anglo-Iranian {1 
Apex yah 
Attock £1. 
Burmah Oil & Bi 
Mexican Eagle M $4 
Royal Dutch f1.100 
Shell Transport £1 .. 
Trinidad Lease. {1 
Miscellaneous 
Acrated Bread £1.. 
Allied News. £1 .... 
Amal. Metal /1 ...... 
Amal. Press 10/- 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 
Assoc. News. Df. 5/- 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1...... 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
Borax Deferred £1... 
Bovril Deferred £1 .. 
Bow. Paper Mills £1 
Bristol Aero. 10/- ... 
Brit. Aluminium £1 . 
British Match £1...... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. 1 
British Oxygen {1 . 
Brockhouse (J.) £1.. 
Cable & Wir. Ord. 
Carreras A Ord. cf — 
Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Dunlop £1 


5 


cont, 


| 
} 


| 


Eastwoods Ord. £1... |! 


Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10; 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- 


| = | 
Price, | {dG 
Jan. | E85 
5, a aaa 
1938 at 
@ | 
OMe st 
$57! $6 
26/9 3d 
26/9 i/- 
28/9 |-+ Tlod 
35/70} } 
117/6 | 
50/- | 
ia? ... 
5 3d 
5 = 
7/- as 
41/- 3d 
46/9 6d 
38/9 9d 
6/3 a 
33/9 aod 
48,9 a 
15/712, + Tiled 
45/- 6d | 
926 Te 
88/9 
30 /—x a 
30/6 6d 
4ij> 
18,9 Tlod 
41,3 
28,9 
$13 +15 
67'6 5 
20j= | 
44 - 
10/-~ | 
10 - 
3R/- } 
23/— | 
4] 3 | 
45/- | | 
37/6 | 
32/- 
47/6 
39/6 
25/- | 
13712} 0. | 
23/6 7 
102 lg 
47/6 | +1/3 
39, 410) + Jlod 
30/- 1/3 
23 |-6d 
20/- 5 
22/- 6d 
57/6 janis 
86/3 + 3/9 
33/- + 6d | 
61/3 1/3 | 
92/6x 3/9 | 
15/7 ca 
6 | 
4/6 = 
22/- | 
Majo | oI 
21/- 6d | 
22/6 6d 
17/9 3d 
28/3 6d 
26/3 9d 
26 3x 4d 
37.6 a 
37.6 a 
18/- od 
3/7 3d 
27/3 6d | 
3 /4lox 
79/4 3/9 
32; 3x ld 
35/7 1/10 
118/9 3/9 
l/- 3d 
£40 ll, 
98 9 39 
99,4 Tlod 
20 
24,- 
5 ~ eee 
163 3d 
15/-x 3d 
17, 6x 4d 
87,6 ‘ 
72/6 on 
46 10) 1/101 
27/6 a 
22/6 oad 
14,6 + 9d | 
47/6 coe | 
46/3 | ae 
35 /- . 
we FE sce | 
82/6 oo | 
61/3 | —1/3| 
66!0 ese I 
7716 1g 
SoD . ose 
39/410 + 1/101 
32/6 me 
37/6 ne 
16 - 3d | 
26/- 


* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. 
free of tax. 


DASUUCH BDWWSSU LBUVSUI III UO 


Yield 
an. 5, 
1938 
£s. d. 
Nil 
114 9 
6 7 0 
314 6 
619 2 
700 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
417 0 
410 6 
§ 3 3 
Nil 
5 0 9 
5 2 Of 
71 98 
49 0 
467 
49 6 
a2 3 @ 
Nil 
49 0 
4 6 Os 
417 0 
3 ¢s6¢ 
71310 
4 811 
412 0 
4 8 0 
400 
4 6 0 
413 0 
48 0 
497 
47 6 
45 0 
479 
443 
46 0 
e424 8 
48 6 
75 6 
49 0 
5 710 
664 
316 OF 
8 6 9 
Nil 
516 9 
s 8 ¢ 
5 44 
412 6 
616 0 
8 3 6 
411 0 
912 Ok 
3 69 
Nil 
215 0 
314 0 
Nil 
400 
5 13 0} 
419 3 
617 2 
43} 5 
6 0 0O 
3 4 0 
613 3+ 
> > @ 
510 0 
817 6 
(z) 
7 &. 6 
Nil 
3 @ 
12 0 
18 Oc 
1 OF 
18 0 
0 0 
10 O 
12 0 
2 0 
0 0 
14 0 
2 0 
= 
2 0 
9 0 
9 0 
Nil 
00 
6 6 
7 6 
18 Of 
12 6 
3 0 
Nil 
12 6 
4 0 
© 
10 9 
0 0 
5 0 
13 0 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(r) Calculated at 1810 annas per share of Rs. 9. 

(s) Yield on 1614% basis. 
£6 6s. Od. ; 


at 16 per cent. = 


m deferred ordinary stock. 
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(p) Annas per share. 












Price | Last | | 8 
rices, | ast two } ey ™ 
| Year 1937 Dividends | ? : Be oor | Yield 
l| i || Name of Security | 5, “| gAS Jan. 5, 
: | | | 1938 |Og™| 1938 
High- | Low- (a) (6) (c) \| a 
est est % % | | @ £s. d. 
24/9 14/6 10c | Fi2lz2c | Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 18/9 9d 613 3ft 
69 6 49/6 66 5a Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 53/9 1/3 aa ~@ 
1463 | 110/- 19iob 7io a || Gallaher Ltd. Ord. Al 127/6 2/6; 4 4 6 
9/412 46 Nilc Nile | Gaumont-Brit. 10/- 6/6 = Nil 
32/3 | 19/412 6a 106 | Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. || 19/6 6d| 8 4 0 
166/3 78/1lo 5a 206 Harrisons&Cros.Df. £1 90/- 7 (d) 
91/1019! 74/419)! 13lob 5a || Harrods £1............ 75/- 5 0 0 
62.6 23,9 Be 9c Imp. Airways {l . 25/- ‘ 7 4 0 
41/101 31/415 5lob 3a Imp. Chem. Ord. ce 35/- 6d 417 0 
249 11/9 Nil c 5¢ Imp. Smelting £1..... 13/6 hi 7 7? <3 
9532 65130, $1712 6 | ¢7!2a |! Imp. Tobacco £1 ... 7%¢ + 1g 3 6 OF 
$75 $32 ¢$1-30 c$2-25 | Inter. Nickel n.p...... || $4612 /+ $3 416 9 
22 6 106 8b 5a | International Tea 5/- 1l,- “ 519 0 
76/3 513 2219 c¢ | 22lo¢ | London Brick £1 . 58/- 6d 714 6 
615)¢ 472 14166 813a | Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ... 55 ae 3 0 0 
93 53,9 256 15a Marks & Spen. ‘A’5/-— | 59/4 hl > 2s 
10 37 7io@ |} 12106 | Murex £1 Ord. ...... 4 a 490 
469 39.9 958 6 2l0a_ Phillips (Godfrey) £1 38/9 es a 
56/- 37,3 12106 7106 | Pinchin Johnson 10/- 37/6 i/- 5§ 40 
67/- 39,6 1212 a | 32106 || Prices Trust Ord. 5;- 40/- na 5 12 6 
67 6 55/- ll’g6 31ga Radiation Ord. £1 .. 57/6 7“ 4 
1089 | 100/- 2210 ¢| 22lo¢ Reckitt & Sons Ord.£1 103/9 $ 7s 
18,9 12/llo, $8136 | tha Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- . 14;- : 414 3t 
21,9 10,6 6loc 2ioc Smthfild.&Arg.Mt.£1 13/9 9d 312 6 
62,6 56/3 12106 210 a |! Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 59/- ‘a S$ i 
26 17/1lle Nil Nil Swed. Match, B.kr.25 24/3 2/3 Nil 
91,6 72.6 4l4a 146 | Tate and Lyle £1 82/6 a 48 0 
77/6 53/11 56 5a Tilling, Thos. {1 .. 60/- ae 3 6 9 
77,6 58.9 5a 116 Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 67/6 1/3 415 0 
74,3 47.6 60¢c | w35e¢ Triplex Safety G. 10/- 52/6 1/10126 13 O 
93/- 71/9 7io a} 161456 | Tube Investments £1 82/6 ; 518 0 
1126 72/6 354a | 16146 | Turner & Newall £1.. 85/- 1/3 414 0 
60 6 52/- 5a 7io b | United Dairies £1 ... 51/- 470 
349 20,9 6l4a 156 United Molasses 6/8.. | 25/7 Jiod 5 9 6 
45 - 336 5a 7lob| W’lipapr Mfrs.Def.£1 37/- is 615 0 
45/- 36,1012 66 3a | Wiggins,TeapeOrd.£1 38/3 3d 415 0 
963 61/3 456 15a '| Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. 70/- 46 9 
Mines 
81/1019 55/6 95 ¢ 95 ¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 65/7 7lod 519 0 
24/3 11/3 plica pll6 Burma Corp. Rs. 9 ... 12/3 od. 13 4 0 
7/3 1/9 Nil Nilc Commnwlth. Mng. 5/- 3,/- 3d Nil 
123,9 60/334 20 « 3210 ¢ | Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 76/10 1/3 $s 3% 
165ls- llig 5a 956 Crown Mines 10/-.. 155ex 620 
2334 11) Nil ¢ 30a | De Beers (Def.) £2!.. 12 “i Si 8 
96,6 57,6 20 « 20¢ Jo’burg. Cons. £1..... 65/- 3 3 
19 Blo 25a 37126 Rhokana Corp. ee sie lilg 512 0 
32 1534 Nil Nil Rio Tinto £5 19 Nil 
Pe) 14/- 30a 506 | Roan Antelope C Spr. 5/- 19/3 1/6 (d) 
141g 812 75 6b 75a || Sub Nigel 10/-........ 105) 6x , 7 6 0 
225/- | 137/- 6/-6 2/64 Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. | 163/9 3/9 5.3 @ 
19136 5716 Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 85g; +11, Nil 
35/6 6/3 | 10¢ Nilc Wiluna Gold £1...... 6/3 ada Nil _ 
Voy 7 ™ . 
NEW ISSUE PRICES 
s Change : : Change 
Issue | Issue Fen. since Issue Issue > | since 
price} = =1938 —iec.29 jee 8 | Dec.29 
| 
Austra. 319° 97 | 916-716 dis x ai Kent Electric | 
Belgium 4° 97 | 13g-1l1g dis |— 2 312% Deb. 96 3g-1 pm | + ly 
Clyde Crane | | j 
Ord. 4/-... 5/6 4/6-5/- — 3d Lillywhite 1/-| 4/6 3/9-4/3 | 
Do. 6% Pref. | | | 
Mobo o..<cites 20/-| 17/~—17/6 |— 6d || Mid. Bk. £1 £2| 87/--88/- | +2/- 
| | | New Merc. | 
Cov’try 312% | 101 | %¢—llig pm |+ 5g Ord. 20/- | 1/9-1/3dis} ... 
Dene Ship... | ... | 22/3-22/9 wn Paisley 3 101 g-llgpm | + 5g 
Hawker-Sidd. | | 
5% Pf.20/- | 20/— | Lled-4lodp'm ... Sheffield 312%; 101 | 11g-13g pm | 16 
Hiram Walker S. Rhod.31.%| ... 3g—lo pm aad 
419%, Debs. | 9812 | 434-514 pm aie Un. Cas. Ord.} ... 20/6-21/- “a 
Hull 312% } 101 | 1021g-1023g/+ 12 Wakefd. 312%! 101 | llg-l5g pm | + 4% 
j } 
UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
4 Change sd Change 
Name and Grou Jan. 5, since Name and Group Jan. > since 
P| 1938 | Hec.29 1938 Dec.29 
Municipal & Gen. | Keystone 
For. Govt. Bond . 16/3-17/3 6d Gold 2nd Ser. ....... |17/1012-18/1'0!ox.. 
Limited Invest. 20 —21/-x : Gold 3rd Ser. ....... |13/llo-14/llox 
> Mid. & Southern... 18 6-196 Keystone .. . . 17/3-18/3 llod 
Scottish & Northn. | 18, 3-19/3 Keystone 2nd ...... | 15/--16/- 
Bank-Insurance Keystone Flex... 16/410-17 4 
Bank & Insur.* 19 —20/- 3d =ss Key. Consol. 15/10)2-16, 1 Ol2-+- Bg 
Insurance* ......... 20 9-21/ 9x! 
SE oc tencetboaee 17 9-18 9 zie Allied 
Invest. Trust* ...... 14 9-15/9 3d Brit. Ind. 19t .<.<0. 18 6-19/6 
Scots BEL. TP cccce 16 —17/- Do. 2nd 16 3-17/3 
Cornhill deb.* 20 9-21 410 Do. 3rd 17/--18/- 
Cornhill def.* ...... 14 6-15 6 Do. 4th 18 --19/- 
oe ee 16 6-17 6x ‘ 
National Metals & Min. 14,6-15,6 3d 
PORN Ge, cccccccee 19'—20'- da Other one 
National D. 17 9-18/9 3d Brit. Emp. Ist Unit. | 20’—21/- 1/- 
Nat. Invest. ......... | 14/3-15/3 |+ lied | Brit. Gen. oe or 17/—18/- ‘ 
Amalgamated ...... 21 '——22/- 6d Rubber & Tin ...... 1/3)o-1 5 . 
Cixi cdcedscnace 18 Llo-19/11 hlod || Producers ......... 8/3-8/9 3 
Gilt-edged .......+. 18 3-18/9x % EPOMMOUIEC. 6 .cnecccaces 7/9-8 3x 
NEE. saccncccenee 17 9-18 9 and Ist Prov. “A” 20 6-21,/6 a 
RID -cacivancavecs | 19,6-20/6 |+1llod ed) poe 16/3-17/3 ‘ 
j Do. Reserves 16'6-17/6 
“15 Moorgate”? | Selective “A ”’...... 16/9-17/9 aoe 
Inv. Flexible ...... 14 6-156 Selective “‘ B ”’ 16, 1012-17/1 Ole... 
Inv. Gas & El. | 12 9-13/9 
Inv. General......... | 17/9-18/9 Brit. Trans. 14/710-15/7lo 
Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... 15/-—-16/- eS Bank, Ins. & Fir 16/3-17/3x 
Inv. Gold 14/10!0-15/10lo+3d_ Brewery ieptevee 15/3-16/3x <l 
Hundred | 19/—-20/— |—1Llod | Protected Ist ...... 21/--22/- 3d 
Provident 15/—16/— |—lied BP BD ances 18'6-19/6 |—3d 
Security First ...... 16/4l0-17/4lox ... Do. 3rd 13/6-14/6 “ae 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 30% basis. 


t Free of Income Tax. 


(z) Highest price 132/- and 25 per cent. dividend on old shares, before 


£4 Os. Od. 


(y) Divide 





nd before the 200° 





(w) Paid on £300,000 more capital than in preceding year. 
capital bonus 4s. per share. 
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(Continued from page 77) 
Thus, at a single stride, the Corporation has stepped 
into the zone of high profits. Lancashire will have every 
Satisfaction with these figures. 


* * * 


In their distribution policy, however, the directors 
have followed the cautious line indicated by the chairman 
last April. Before allowing for £78,783 brought forward, 
but after providing £3,960 in respect of fees, the dis- 
tributable profit for the year amounts to £604,870. 
Debenture interest absorbs £75,000 gross. The directors 
then provide £155,000 for depreciation reserve—the first 
appropriation in the history of the Corporation—which 
closely ccrresponds to the figure suggested in our article 
thirteen months ago. After provision for the 5 per cent. 
preference dividend, a balance of £305,995 is available 
for the ordinary stock—equivalent to earnings of 18-4 
per cent. The general expectation that no ordinary 
dividend would be paid, however, has proved correct. 
Some £150,000 of this surplus is transferred to general 
reserve, and the balance carried forward is increased from 
£78,783 to £234,778. The results testify to the success 
of the price agreements in the cotton spinning industry, 
but the directors’ caution will be generally approved. 
The revised balance sheet was much strengthened after the 
reconstruction last January, but ordinary stockholders 
should not begrudge further addition to its strength. 
The latest balance sheet shows a substantial increase in 
stocks, from £770,928 to £1,096,469, and an improvement 
in the cash position from £260,736 to £398,292. Alto- 
gether, net current assets have increased from £1,356,000 
te £1,858,000. The Corporation’s finances, in short, have 
been put in a much more healthy position. Whether the 
current year’s earnings will match those of 1936-37 is, 
perhaps, open to argument. New business has declined 
since the end of the financial year, though spinning 


THE BANKER 


Contents of the JANUARY issue include : 


BELGIUM: 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
RECOVERY 


THE BRITISH BANKING YEAR 


BRITISH EMPIRE BANKING 
IN 1937 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
IN 1937 


The price of THE BANKER, which can be obtained from 
any good-class newsagent, is 2s. Gd., or will be sent on 
application (2s. Gd. post free) to : 


The Publisher, 29, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 








margins remain satisfactory. This element of doubt has 
been reflected in the movements of the preference and 
ordinary stocks which after this week’s rise stand at 
19s. 6d. and 13s. 9d., respectively, compared with last 
year’s “ highs ” of 20s. 10}d. and 16s. 9d. 


* * * 


The Week's Capital Schemes.—The two reorgani- 
sation schemes published this week leave very mixed 
impressions. The Oswald Tillotson scheme has little to 
commend it. A loss of some £234,887 is to be made 
good by the cancellation of 25 per cent. of the existing 
£100,000 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares, and the 
reduction of the £213,444 of ordinary capital (some 78 
per cent. of which is held by directors) to £3,557. In con- 
sideration of this capital cut and of the cancellation of 
four years’ arrears, preference shareholders are to receive 
a 5 per cent. cumulative preferential dividend and three- 
fifths of the remaining surplus of profits up to a further 
5 per cent., while capital rights are adjusted so that original 
payments on winding-up are retained. Thus preference 
shareholders are to receive, in effect, a 3} per cent. cumula- 
tive dividend and a further 3} per cent. contingent 
upon profits. Ordinary shareholders lose nothing except, 
at the worst, the cession of an extra 4 per cent. to pre- 
ference shareholders, who, at best, receive only this 4 per 
cent. in return for the sacrifice of arrears and a reduction 
in cumulative dividend. Preference shareholders should 
clearly demand the reconsideration of so ungenerous 
a scheme and a satisfactory share in the equity as 
compensation for their sacrifice. The reconstruction plan 
of W. H. Dorman and Company is not the first to 
be carried through by this engineering concern. The 
trend of profits, if not their absolute amount, is fairly 
satisfactory, and provided one obscure point is cleared 
up there can be no objection on the part of shareholders 
to tidying the balance sheet. A deficiency of £169,548 is 
to be met by reducing the £73,750 5s. ordinary shares 
by 60 per cent. to £29,500, and the £250,000 5} per 
cent. non-cumulative preference shares by one-half to 
£125,000. But preference capital rights are unchanged, 
and the nominal rate of dividend is doubled. The only real 
change is the proposal to ask second debenture stock- 
holders to agree to a reduction in interest from 10 per 
cent. to 6 per cent. and to the postponement of redemp- 
tion. The inducement to debenture holders to agree to this 
amendment of their rights is not disclosed. There is no 
reason, however, for preference shareholders to take 
exception to the plan. 


* * * 


Other Company Results. — The seasonal drop in 
the number of reports published continues, and our usual 
analysis of profit and loss accounts appearing on page 98 
comprises only twenty further companies. Our table now 
also shows cumulative totals since the beginning of the 
year. The week’s results are discussed on pages 82 and 97 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.— At the Bank 
of Montreal meeting, held in Montreal recently, Sit 
Charles Gordon reviewed the improving conditions in 
Canada in the past year. In certain districts the wheat 
crop had failed through drought, but various factors, such 
as industrial development, had offset this failure. It was 
explained by Mr B. G. Tarran to the members of Tarran 
Industries that no dividend had been recommended, since 
it was desired to conserve resources to finance the exten- 
sions of the business. Mr Gerald W. P. Portman, 
addressing Chosen Corporation proprietors, discussed the 
liquidation of Nurupi K.K.K., of whose net assets the 
company would receive 65 per cent. Mr P. E. Marmion, 
addressing Burma Corporation shareholders at Rangoon, 
reviewed the market movements of each of the metals 
produced by the Corporation. Price changes of lead, 
spelter and copper had never been more beneficial 
the company. 
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Stock Exchange Bank Clearings.—We give below 
our customary annual table showing the average excess 
Days over non- 
“non-settling day” average 
figures are obtained by deducting the total clearings on 
settlement days from the total clearings for the year and 
dividing the difference by the number of non-settlement 
working days—counting Saturday as three-quarters of a 


of Bank Clearings on Settlement 
Settlement Days. The 


full working day. 


1935 1936 1937 
, £ £ £ 
Grand total of clearings on non- 

MREINERE GATS o.oosccccccsccscesscs 33,863 36,463 38,442 
I os Give dses.ocsoenscuansases 125-9 134-4 142:9 
Daily average on settlement days ... 154:0 173-0 176°8 
Increase on settlement days ........ ‘ 28-1 38-6 33-9 
Proportionate Increase ...........++. © 22°3% 28:6% 23°7% 


The proportion of the total clearing directly connected 
with Stock Exchange business is, of course, higher 
than the percentage increase shown on settlement days, 


THE 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET: ACCOUNT: 
JANUARY 18 JANUARY 20 


Tue first Account of the New Year has 
opened without any obvious movement 
in trend. The two features of prime in- 
vestment interest—the President's mes- 
sage to Congress on the one hand, 
and the December unemployment re- 
turn on the other hand—have roughly 
cancelled out. Movements in the indices 
have thus been small. Bank shares have 
responded—in the case of Westminster 
£4, £1 paid, vigorously—to the week's 
dividend and profits announcements 
(which are discussed on page 77), and 
the tone in the gilt-edged market has 
remained firm. But among industrial 
shares generally, features have been 
rare. Investors are still making reser- 
vations regarding potential trade move- 
ments. 

A small volume of trading in gilt- 
edged at first paved the way for in- 
creased turnover, and the advance in 
prices was accompanied by reports of 
“preparation” for new Government 
borrowing, though = such _ reports, 
naturally, obtained no confirmation. In 
mid-week conditions were quieter, 
although Local Loans made further 
progress. An increased demand for 
home corporation scrips found the 
market rather short of stock, and prices 
responded smartly. 

Foreign bonds were rather neglected 
and depressed. Brazilian issues were 
affected by the absence of any declara- 
tion regarding the coupons due on 
January Ist, and continued heavy 
throughout the week. Japanese bonds 
opened slightly higher, but the move- 
ments apparently reflected were antici- 
Pations of the sinking fund purchases, 
and were not held. Roumanian issues 
lost ground at first, owing to political 
influences. 

* 


At first, home rail issues were neglec- 
ted, but support gradually increased, 
until the appearance of the traffics. 

hese were considerably better than the 
market’s estimate, and stimulated prices 
Considerably. These advances, how- 
ever, were not fully maintained, as em- 
Phasis upon increasing costs appeared 


(In millions) 
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immediately 


following the settlement. As 
with 1936, the grand total of clearings on settlement 
days showed an increase of 2-2 per cent. This is the 
smallest increase shown in any year since 1933, and it 
clearly reflects the net result of a fall in Stock Exchange 
dealings and a rise in other clearing turnover. The grand 
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since there is a substantial Stock Exchange clearing 
turnover on all working days 


especially on those 
compared 


total of £4,244,344,000 was actually the best on record, 


apart from the figures for 1928 and 1929. The average 
increase on settlement days showed a marked decline, 
however, as compared with the average for the preceding 


year. This is a reversal of the experience of each of the 


four years from 1933 to 1936. The amount of the increase 
on settlement days in 1937 was less than in 1936 by 
£4°7 millions but was actually £5-8 millions Aigher than 
in 1935. On the whole these figures tend to confirm the 
impression that the monetary value of Stock Exchange 


transactions fell off in advance of most other economic 


STOCK 


to impress the market on Thursday. 
Earnings possibilities are examined on 
page 76. Argentine rail stocks declined 
in the absence of interest, but were 
maintained at the lower levels. 


* 


The impression that the President 
intended to deal more kindly with Wall 
Street encouraged Transatlantic securi- 
ties and certain domestic industrials at 
first, but prices were set back slightly 
by the December unemployment figures. 
A certain amount of interest in steel 
issues in mid-week did not affect prices 
appreciably, but coal shares were fairly 
firm. 

A rather better demand for electrical 
equipment issues was also reported at 
first, while moderate improvements in 
motor and aviation issues were re- 
corded. Rather better investment sup- 
port was forthcoming for brewery and 
tobacco shares, while among textile 
Shares, Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
advanced in anticipation of the profits 
(discussed on page 77). 

Bank shares were stimulated by the 
satisfactory profits figures, and some 
moderate improvements were recorded 
in the miscellaneous section. 


* 


The supposedly disappointing nature 
of the Royal Dutch and Shell interims 
depressed oil shares in the “ Street” 
on Tuesday, but there was some mid- 
week recovery on re-consideration of 
the declarations. Continental support 
for the leaders was then reported. A 
partial recovery in rubber assisted the 
rubber share market slightly, but 
through cessation of further selling 
rather than any positive new business. 
Tea shares remained idle. 

Conditions in the mining market 
continued quiet but steady. There was 
some evidence of renewed interest in 
Kaffirs. Little business passed on Mon- 
day, with the Johannesburg stock ex- 
change closed, but the next day ac- 
tivity increased and continued well 
maintained. Paris was a persistent buyer 
and assisted the demand for develop- 
ing mines. In mid-week weakness in 
Randfontein subdued the tone, but on 
Thursday further progress was made. 
West Africans were quiet, the Ashanti 
and Bibiani dividend anouncements 
being in accordance with expectations. 





and financial indicators last year. But the fall was not 
nearly as severe as the decline in Stock Exchange prices 
would have suggested. 


EXCHANGES 


Rhodesian coppers were irregular, and 
base metals dull. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


j 
| ‘ : y 
| Security Indices 


| ‘Total Corres. 
1937 | ps! Day 
poet «1807 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| | shares* int.t 
Dec. 31 5,540 Closed 95-9 129°1 
1938 
Jan. 3 5,665 13,405 95-7 129-2 
Jan. 4 5,665 10,073 95-9 129-3 
Jan. 5 | 6,390 12,357 96-3 129-4 
Jan. 6 5,960 10,311 96-3 129-5 
1937 
High... | wn _ 124°8 | 136-6 
Jan. 4 Jan. 4 
Low... | eee int 93-1 126-0 


} Nov. 22 | Sept. 8 


t+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 — 100. + 1928 = 100. 


New York 


THE Old Year closed on Wall Street 
in subdued mood, and markets re- 
opened in the New Year expecting 
shocks from the President in his mes- 
sage to Congress. Compared with the 
previous attacks from Messrs _ Ickes, 
Jackson and Cummings, the President’s 
references to business appeared re- 
strained, and markets improved; but on 
second thoughts Wall Street found 
little basis for increased confidence, and 
practically all the day’s gains were lost 
in the last hour. This poor ending was 
marked by the news that the Erie Rail- 
road had defaulted on its bonds. On 
Tuesday a substantial all-round im- 
provement occurred, based on a further 
revision of views regarding the Presi- 
dent’s intentions; it was hoped that the 
absence of menaces in his speech im- 
plied a desire to conciliate business. 
Steel and aircraft issues were prominent 
in a rise which pushed the Dow Jones 
index up by over 4 points. The firmer 
sentiment was not long maintained in 
mid-week, since the Budget message, a 
compromise between the balance and 
the priming theories, was a weakening 
influence, and the retirement of a con- 
servative justice of the Supreme Court 
was not welcomed. Railroad issues were 
weak, and particularly Baltimore and 
Ohio. Steel mill activity for the current 
week is estimated by Jron Age at 25.5 
per cent. of Capacity against 20 per cent. 
for last week, but the outlook is still 
very uncertain, 
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Prices 


Close Latest 


New York 


Close Latest 


Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
30, 6, 30, 6, 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
1. Rails & 4. Manufac- 
Transport on 
Atchison ... 3714 37 (Bri we» 1934 2214 
Balt. & Ohio.. 101, 913 Chrysler 48! 50 
TES stncee 914 950) Elec. Autolite 16 18 
Can. Pacific 73a = Zio'Gen. Motors 301g 31 
Ches. & Ohio 3353 34 Hudson Mtr. 614 93 
C.N. Ry. Pf. 2154 22lo!Nash Kelvntr 91> 107. 
Illinois Cent. 9g 9 |Packard Mtr. 4 4 
N.Y. Central 17 17/8| Bendix Avtn. 11 130 
Northern Pac. 10 1054! Boeing Airpln 31 34l4 
Pennsyly.R. 2i'g 2113 Douglas Air. 383, 415g 
Southern Pac. 1853 19; | United Aircft. 257, 26 
Southern Rly. 11 1i%g! Air Reduction 50!» 51! 
Union Pac.... 82 84 (Allied Cheml. 164 1687, 
Greyhound... 914 95, Col. Carbon 67 69 
Dupont ...... 114 11354 
Un. Carbide 7414 7414 
2. Utilities and U.S.Ind. Alc. 20 2073 
Communications Allis Chalmer 471) 48!lo 


Am. W’works 11 Ill, 


4'Gen. Electric 4114 42 
C’wlth. & S 54) West’hseElec. 997, 102 


1 

1 

> < 

8 ‘Addressogrph 195, 1912 
8 


1 
Con. Edison 22 2 American Can 701 7714 
Col Gas&Elc 8 
ElBond&Sh 83,4 Caterpillar ... 47 50 
Nat Pwr& Lt 714 753:Cont. Can.... 3814 41 
N. American 197g 2053\ Ingersoll Rnd 75 sO 
Pac Gas & Elec 2654 2754/Int. Harvester 64 6554 


Johns Manvie 80 79 
Am. Radiator 12!4 13 


Pac. Lighting 35 
Pub Serv N.J. 32!2 32 


StanGas&E!l 4 45, Corn Prods. 59ip 591» 
United Corp. 314 3lo:JICase&Co. 86 89 
Un. GasImp. 10!o 11 | Glidden . 2012 2112 
Amer. Tel ... 14454 14772:G. Am. Trans. 42 43 
Internat. Tel. 753 634! Allied Mills llio 13 
Westn. Union 2453 247g CelaneseofA. 1413 1559 
TED néccnsces 653\ Ind. Rayon... 1714 1814 
» B.Pref. 46 47 (Colgate Paim. 9 973 
Eastm’n Kdk.160 165 
Gillette ...... 91g 10 
3. Extractive and Lambert Co. Ille Lil» 
Metal Loews......... 45 4754 


Am. Rol. Mill 1753 2014 20th Cen. Fox 1954 2054 
Beth. Steel... 5814 611, 

Beth. Steel Pf 88i2 931 5. Retail Trade, &c. 
Republic St. 165g 18lo' Mont. Ward 315g 32l1o 
U.S. Steel ... 5412 5753/J. C. Penney 6312 633, 
U.S. Steel Pf. 1053 34 ‘lil Sears Roebck. 5514 5754 
Alaska J’neau Illo 11 | United Drug 613 6l2 
Am. Metal... 3254 3473 Walgreen ... 181g 19 
Am. Smelting 4653 50 Woolworth... 35lg 38 
Anaconda ... 2919 3234 Borden ...... 165g 2473 
Bohn Alum. 2334 2310 Gen. Foods 30 Zilg 
Cerro de Pas. 3719 417g/ Kroger Grey. 14!) 16 
Int. Nickel... 441g 471o/ Nat. Biscuit 175g 193g 
Kennecott ... 355g 39 |Nat. Dairy ... 135g 1373 
Patino Mines 105g 107g'Stand. Brands 773 8g 
Tex. GIf. Sul. 2714 281.;/Am. Tob. B. 62 685 
U.S. Smelt. 60 66 |Lig. Myers B. 8810 94! 
Vanadium ... 15 17 {Lorillard ... 165g 167 
Atlantic Refg. 1953 21 |Reyn. Tob. B. 44 44 
Phillips Petr. 39 4034' Nat. Distillers 2073 22 
Shell Union 1619 1733! Schenley Dis. 23 27 
Shell Un. Pf. 9714 981, 

Socony Vac. 15lg 1513/6. F inance 

Stan. Oil Cal. 2854 305g, Comcl. Credit 3112 3414 
Stan. Oi N.J. 4510 49 73 l 


: Auas Corp.... 7 
Texas Corp. 395g 41lg'Com.Inv. Tr. 36 395g 


oe 
w 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100): 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 














1937 

Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 
Low _ High 22, 29, 5, 
| Nov. | Mar. | 1937 | 1937 | 1938 

2 10 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 86-7 155-7 | 96-1 | 90-0 | 94-2 
32 Rails ...... 28-2d 64°55 31-2 | 28-2 | 28:2 
40 Utilities ... | 73-7a116°-4c 77-5 | 73:7 | 76:9 

419 Stocks ... | 75-6 132-4 


2-5 
Av. yield %* 8-60 3-20 8-05 | 8-7 
*50 Common Stocks. (a) December 29th 
(6) March 17th, (c) January 13th. (d) January 5, 1938. 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 100) 


Dec. 30 Dec.31 Jan.1 Jan.3) Jan.4 


| 1 : 
102-4 | 102-2 Closed | 101-9 | 106-8 | 106-3 


Jan. 5 


High: 180°3 March 6th. Low: 96-9 November 
24, 1937. 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEw _Yor«K 


Stock Exchange | 


Year, |_ edn | Curb 
1937 | io ate | Shares 
ee _ 000s | _ —s— 000s | __000’s_ 
i 
Dec.30| 910 | 6,070 196 
Dec.31| 780 | 4110 185 
1938 | 
Jan. 1 Closed Closed Closed 
Jan. 3 | 920 | 4,980 119 
jan. 4 | 940 | 6,210 130 
Jan. pt _1,150_ Se 7,460 _165 


Canada 


AN upward tendency early in December 
did not persist, but prices were well 
maintained on the whole, and stocks 
fluctuated within narrow limits. One 
session early in the month brought a 
larger volume of trading in Toronto 
than for some time past, though activity 
naturally subsided towards Christmas. 
A marked feature of the month’s trading 
was the interest taken in western oil 
issues. Base metal shares, led by 
International Nickel and Consolidated 
Smelters, responded to fluctuations in 
the commodity markets. Gold shares 
were in fairly consistent demand, and 
in the latter part of the month provided 
the most active section of the market. 
Utilities were temporarily stimulated 
by news of the Beauharnois contract 
with Ontario Hydro-Power. A feature 
of some listless sessions before Christ- 
mas was an improvement in rail equip- 
ment issues. Markets were weaker alter 
the holiday, and the Tuesday after 
Christmas saw the biggest break of the 
month—though actual falls in quota- 
tions were not serious—due to setbacks 
in other markets and in base metals. 


Price Price | Price Price 


Dec. Dec. | Dec.. Dec. 

l, 29, | l, 29, 

1937 1937 | 1937 1937 

Bell Tel....... 162 163 | Dom. Glass 100 98354 
Can. Car Int. Petrol... 2834 28 


& Fdry. ... 910 834 Brazil Trac. 115g 127, 
Do. pretd.... 21 18! Brit. Col. 

Power Corp. 145g 131 Power “A” 32 33 
Dome Mines 4754 545 he 5 
Hollinger..... 123g 12! Can.Cement 9 954 
McIntyre ... 3714 3914 | Int. Nickel... 415g 44 


ae 


B. of Canada 5712 59 Massey 
B. of Mont’! 19412 200 Harris. .. 6lg 6lg 
Bank of Nova Montrea! Lt. 2914 29 


BORD ccocce 292 295 
R.Bk.ofCan. 165 182 


Ogilvie Flour 215 216 
Quebec Pow. 16 1612 


Can. Bk. of | Shawinigan 
Commerce 15612 168 | Water ...... 1934 19 
Can. Pac..... 814 71g | Steel Co. of 
Cockshutt Canada ... 62), 65 
ae 773 8 
CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Durham County Water Board.—The 
Board is to redeem £300,000 of 412 per 
cent. stock 1938-48 at par on July 2, 1938. 
Negotiations are in progress for the issue 
of new stock to replace the maturing issue, 
but final details have not been decided. 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 

Week ending Jan. 8 Capital versions Money 
4 & f 

Tothe Public ........ Nil rea Nil 
To Shareholders ....... 250,000 nes 202,500 
By S.E. Introduction. Nil ese Nil 
By Permission to Deal 805,030 nie 1,750,164 
Sav. Certs. w/e Dec. 31 Dr. 200,000 


Year to date— : 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


£ f 
2,561,467 2,561,467 


1938 (New Basis) ......+. 
1937 (New Basis).......++ 8,749,078 6,048,118 
1938 (Old TIL, ceeetan 160,000 160,000 


1937 (Old Basis) ......+++ 3,473,432 822,472 


Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit.Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. exc. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
1938 (N.B.) ...... 1,241,467 1,320,000 Nil 
1937 (N.B.) ....+- 3,432,811 2,615,307 Nil 
1938 (O.B.) ...... 160,000 Nil Nil 
1937 (O.B.) ...... 203,631 618,841 Nil 
Nature of New Borrowing 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date— £ £ £ 
1938 (N.B.)... 645,000 521,250 1,395,217 
1937 (N.B.)... 1,386,930 1,581,281 3,079,907 
1938 (O.B.) .. Dr.122,500 Nil 282,500 
1937 (O.B.)... 74,750 7,531 740,191 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Dene Shipping Company, Ltd.— 
Issued capital 466,513 10s. shares. Acquires 
share capital (£163,550) for which 426,500 
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of the company’s 10s. shares will be allot. 
ted in exchange for seven shipping, etc., 
companies. Fleet comprises six tramp 
steamers (aggregate deadweight tonnage, 
45,060 tons). Profits for five months to 
December 31, 1937, estimated at £49,009 
after £6,260 depreciation. I. Albery and 
Company take 40,000 shares at 12s. pre. 
mium, with an option to March 1, 1938, 
on a further 33,487 at 12s. 6d. premium, 


CONVERSIONS AND 

REPAYMENTS 
National Provincial Bank.—It is pro- 
posed to sub-divide the existing £25 
(£3 10s. paid) shares into five “A” 
shares of £5 each with 14s. paid. The £20 
(£4 paid) shares are to be ae divided into 
four “*B” shares of £5 each, £1 paid. The 
present £5, fully paid, shares will be sub- 
divided into five shares of £1 each fully 

paid. Meeting January 27th. 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 


Central London Electricity. — This 
company has placed privately £500,000 
} per cent. debenture stock. 


BONUS SHARES 
Price and Pierce.—As last year this 
company is distributing a 10 per cent. 
capital bonus of one 6 per cent. preierence 
share for every 10 ordinary shares held. 


SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 

Second British Steamship Trust, 
Ltd.—Issue to ordinary stockholders of 
250,000 £1 shares at 21s. in the proportion 
of one share for every {1 of stock held on 
December 15. The new shares wiil be 
converted into equal amounts of preference 
and ordinary stock. 


ISSUES TO 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—The 
trading loss of ALVIS, LTD., amounting 
to £29,980 for the 19 months to July last, 
is attributed, not to lack of orders, but 
inability to execute them owing to delays 
in deliveries of materials. Rubber com- 
panies, whose accounts are made up to 
September 30th, show satisfactory progress 
TAMIANG profits, for instance, are more 
than doubled, at £58,886. The week’s 
textile results include those of HOLLINS 
MILL, whose dividend is doubled. Net 
profits have increased from {48,740 to 
£58,429. Labour shortage, rather than 
higher costs, is responsible for the reduction 
in the dividend of BARRATT AND COM- 
PANY from 38 per cent. to 26 per cent 
HENEKEYS, LTD., net earnings of 
£54,218 show a small decline, owing t 
increased expenses; a West End site has 
been acquired, and trading will commenc 
there early in the summer. LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT profits have it 
creased from £262,839 to £271,009. An 
excellent increase in e earning gs is reported by 
PHARAOH, GANE AND COMPANY, the 
timber merchants, sinh net profits amount 
to £46,375 against £28,546. The balance 
sheet reveals an unusually strong cash posi 
tion. Profits of ASSOCIATED PAPER 
MILLS are more than doubled, at £99,938 
but are distributed conservatively, reserve 
allocations exceeding the amount of ordinary 
dividends. Favourable trading in 1937 has 
offset the increasing operating cost ratio of 
HOULDER LINE, and profits have it 
creased by £10,400 to £140,193. The 
7$ per cent. dividend is unchanged. 


Chase National Bank of The City of 
New York.—Deposits on December 31; 
1937, were $2,069, 990,000 against 
$2,286,209,000 a year ago. ‘Total resource 
$2,375,379,000 ($2,562,182,000) ; total cash, 
$708, 040,000 ($669,418,000) ; U.S. Govert- 
ment securities, $603,362,000 ($780,030,000); 
loans and discounts, $728, 522,000 
($772,031,000). 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Industry and Trade 


Wholesale Prices in 1937.—The steady upward 
trend of commodity prices which began in 1933 de- 
veloped into a steep advance between the middle of 1936 
and March, 1937, which carried primary products to the 
level of January, 1930. But the precipitous advance during 
the nine months ended March, 1937, was followed by an 
equally sharp decline, though the current level of prices 
is still somewhat higher than in the middle of 1936. Com- 
pared with December 30, 1936, The Economist’s index 
of the prices of primary products closed last year with a 
decline of 12 per cent. The fall of our index of quota- 
tions for primary products in the United States was even 
more marked, for it amounted to 27.8 per cent. during 
the past year. On the other hand, The Economist's com- 
plete index, which, in addition to primary products, 
contains a number of semi-finished materials, showed a 
decline of 2.7 per cent. The movement of prices in other 
countries showed divergent trends. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931--100 


The Economist Indices | 
Italy, | Ger- 


Priceof ts a ee Milan, many 
Primary Products | Gold ae. Cham-. Statis- 
Date British ster- Irving | tique | ber of tisches 
Complete ling) Fisher sen Com- Reichs- 
Index British American erase merce) amt 
Sterin®) ‘sterling dollar 
1936 
Dec. 30th 131°3 163-9 187-3 166°7 128:8 | 1 0 116°3t¢ 95 
1937 
Jan. 27th, 134°2 164°2 184°5 167°0  131:0 115°9 ai 95-7 
Feb. 24th 136° 3 168 °2 185°5 167-4 | 131-8 116°8 124:3 | 96-2 
Mar. 3lst 144°3 181-9 199-7 167°4 | 137°3 | 121°8 |126-2 | 97-5 
Apr. 28th 142-0 169-9 183°5 165-4  135°6  120°5 128:7 | 97:0 
June 2nd 142°7 170-2 178°9 165°6 134°3  119°8 133-2 | 97-5 
June 30th =139°5 165-9 176°8 165-7 134°1 134 2 | 97°5 
July 28th 140-2 167-1 171°8 164°5 133°8 130°8 137°1 7:9 
Aug. 25th 137°9 164°4 165°3 164°2  133:0 , 133°3 137:1 | 98:1 
Sept. 8th 137-4 165-1 166:°9 165-3 | 132-2 | 136:7 |135-9 | 97:7 
Sept.22nd 136°0 164°0 166°3 165°1 133-7 | 139-4 |137-7 | 97-6 
Oct. 6th 135°1 159-7 153:°7 165°5 | 130:2 | 139:9 140°5 | 97:4 
Oct. 20th 133-6 156-2 152°3 165-4 129-5 138-8 141:6 | 97-3 
Nov. 3rd, 131-9 152:7 147-2 165°5  127°4 136°5 141:9 | 97-3 
Nov. 17th 129-7 147-3 141°6 164:5 124°8 134°5 142°9 | 97:0 
Dec. Ist; 127-5 145-4 138-9 164°8 125-1 | 134:°0 143-3 | 97-0 
Dec. 15th 127-8 146-7 137°5 164°5 121°6 134°7 143:°9 96-9 
Dec. 29th, 127°8 147 4 135-3 164°2 120°5 135°8 143:9* 96-9* 
1938 
Jan. Sth 128-9 148-2 136°8 164-5 | . 
* These figures relate to December 22nd. + Monthly averages. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of The 
Economist's complete index and of the index of primary 
products from January, 1927, and January, 1930, respec- 
tively. In order to bring out recent movements more clearly 
the latter part of the diagram has been magnified in the 
circle shown in the upper part of the chart. 


The Economist INDICES (1935 = 100) 


| 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 





The index numbers for the groups composing the index 
are given next, with comparative figures for a fortnight 
ag0, a year ago and also for September 18, 1931. 





The Economist INDEX 
(1927 100) 























Sept. 18, Dec. 30, Dec. 29, Jan. 5, 

193] 1936 1937 1938 

Cereals and meat... 64:5 86-4 90-7 93-1 
Other foods ........ R 62-2 65-6 63-0 63:7 
"RID ho vecccccess 43-7 67°5 59-7 58°8 
NERRETENS .....ccaccce 67:4 95-4 93-5 95-6 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 81-2 79-7 79-6 
Complete index 60-4 79-3 77°2 77°8 
1913 Ne ccndis 83-1 109-1 106-2 107°1 
oo | 52:2 68-5 66-7 67-3 


Wholesale food prices, on balance, are still slightly higher 
than a year ago. In the minerals group the year’s fall in 
non-ferrous metal prices was partly off-set by the increase 
in iron and steel prices. The index for textiles, however, 
shows a substantial decline, due, in part, to the heavy fall 
in raw cotton prices. 


* * * 


Rising Unemployment.—In view of the persis- 
tent decline in the volume of new business in many 
industries, noticeable since last autumn, a reduction in 
employment between November and December was to 
be expected. Nevertheless, the figures for December, 
issued this week, have come as a shock, for they show 
a reduction in the number of insured workers employed 
in Great Britain, from 11,573,000 on November 15th, 
to 11,437,000 on December 13th. Moreover, the number 
of registered unemployed increased from 1,499,000 to 
1,665,000 during this period. Compared with a year ago, 
the increase in the number employed has been reduced to 
200,000, while the number unemployed, for the first time 
in years, was actually 92,000 grcat:r than during the 
corresponding month a year earlier. The changes in 
unemployment by industries are analysed in the following 
table :— 


Number in 000's Percentage 


Industrial Group 


Change 

Dec. 14, | Nov. 15,| Dec. 13, | Dec. 13,| since 
1936 1937 1937 1937 Dee. 14, 

1936 

Coal mining ....... sada 146-7 102:°9 01-5 11-7 4:7 
Engineering ............... anit 50 6 42-9 45°7 5-6 1:2 
Shipbuilding and repait ing ... 39-8 362 8:7 22:4 2:2 
Building .......... dan 171-7 142-9 214-2 21:2 + 5°5 
Public works contracting . we 123-3 107-6 119-6 40-7 1:9 
Cis catenlagesecksoudeses ine 52:3 50-0 61-2 15-0 + 2:6 
Woollen and worsted ......... 15-0 36-0 41-5 18:6 +11-9 
I citiiscadiiadnannewenns 23°8 30 +3 30-3 14:1 2'8 

Hotel, boarding-house, etc., 9 | 

SIN ccenrnaninicdinwrebanacen } 71-4 79-6 77-4 17-4 1-0 
Distributive trades ............ | 175-4 175-6 168-9 2 — 0:3 


All persons registered ( a 
cluding other trades)......... 
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Although building was responsible for one-half of the 
increase in unemployment between November and 
December, the deterioration has been fairly general, both 
as regards its industrial and geographical incidence. The 
trend of employment in Great Britain during the past 
eleven ycars is shown in the accompanying diagram. The 
break in the line last September marks a change in the 
method of enumeration. 






| 
| | | 


927 1928 1929 19350 193) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
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The implications of the recent trends in employment and 
unemployment are analysed on page 58. 


* * * 


Sharp Fall in Shipping Rates.—Like the prices 
of primary products, shipping freight rates were subject 
to violent fluctuations during the past year. The co- 
incidence of a revival of world trade with a reduction in 
the world’s merchant shipping tonnage produced a 
meteoric increase in freight rates between the summer of 
1936 and the autumn of last year. As the accompanying 
chart shows, The Economist’s index of shipping freight 
rates rose far above the pre-depression level, and reached 
a peak in September. As a result, however, of the deterio- 
ration of the world economic situation, freight rates took 
a downward turn in October, and during the last three 
months of the past year the whole of the advance of the 
previous nine months was lost. The index for December 
was actually 1-4 per cent. below that of the corresponding 
month a year earlier. It is interesting to note, incidentally, 
that the turning point of the trend of the prices of 
primary products preceded the downturn of shipping 
rates by six months. 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898-1913= 100) 


— Dec., | Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 

1913 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 

European waters ..........+. 110:0 | 142°5 | 180-6 | 181-3 164-2 140°8 
113-1 105-6 146-8 143°5. 130-2) 118-0 
South America ............+<. 123-4 > 127-8 | 159-2 148-6 125-0 109-4 
ee peenoonneesuee 106-3 125-0 186-4 177°9 161-9 | 141-2 
Far East and Pacific ...... 117-4 | 126°2 | 180-8 | 171-°5 149-1 | 127-1 
SE oid sushabansnenss 127°9 | 142-1 | 165-0 | 158-8 | 146-3 | 121-7 
TE cubiehiciniemnnee 116-3 | 128-2 | 169°8 | 163-6 | 146-1 | 126-4 

1913 = 100 ......... / 100-0 | 110-2 | 145-0 | 140-7 | 125-6 | 108-6 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 








(NATIONAL JOINT STOCK BANK) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND FMK 
RESERVES” - - - 538,000,000 


DEPOSITS AND CREDIT 
BALANCES September, 1937 3,959,000,000 








Head Office: HELSINKI (Helsingfors) FINLAND 





Our large network of branches, comprising 200 BRANCHES 
ensures prompt and efficient execution of your collections 
and payment orders 
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As the next table shows, last month saw a further sub. 
stantial decline in rates on the majority of the leading 
trade routes :-— 


be 


| . 
| Index nae “eal Index ms. or 
No. —oe |e i No. ec. 
| Points Points 
- : i _ 
Home trade ......... 126:0 - 2:3 | South America:— | 
Bay—outwards...... | 148-6 38-6 CPURWRTES ac cccccee | 65:9) —1]1-9 
Bay—homewards... | 198-4 | —53-2 Homewards ...... 153-0 19-3 
Mediterranean :— India—outwards ... | 122-1 | —12-6 
Outwards......... | 85-5 17-5  India—homewards | 160°3 | —28-8 
Homewards ...... | 160°5 eS FRE ts GR: accccvccs |} 127-1 | —22-9 
North America...... 118-0 Ee eee 121-7 | —24-6 


The movement of freight rates during the past ten years 
is shown in perspective by the accompanying chart: — 





(929 1929 7080 793) 793219337934 7933 7936 7987 7938 


Since the beginning of the year freight rates have shown 
a steadier tendency. The future course of rates, however, 
depends on the trend of prices of primary products and 
world trade, which at the moment cannot be clearly 
foreseen. 

* * * 


Shipbuilding Activity.—In view of the collapse of 
freight rates since last October, the severe curtailment of 
new contracts for merchant vessels placed with ship- 
builders is scarcely surprising. Not long ago the abrupt 
decline of new orders was ascribed mainly to the rise in 
the cost of new vessels. It now appears, however, that 
the reduction in orders was due not so much to the rise 
in costs as to the force of a downward movement in 
freight rates which prompted shipowners to refrain from 
placing further orders on a large scale. The fall in new 
contracts, incidentally, was not confined to this country. 
Although the volume of work on hand for merchant vessels 
remains substantial, shipbuilding activity in connection 
with commercial work is likely to decline unless new 
orders show an early improvement. On the other hand, 
the decline in new orders for merchant vessels has been 
offset to some extent by an increase in naval construction 
in private shipbuilding yards. Thus, according to the latest 
statistical returns of the Shipbuilders Employers Federa- 
tion, the volume of naval vessels under construction or 
ordered at the end of last September was 499,000 tons 
against 342,000 tons at the end of 1936 and 141,000 tons 
a year earlier. 


* * * 


Analysis of Steel Consumption in 1935.—Despite 
the importance of the iron and steel industry in this 
country, precise information concerning the distribution 
of consumption has not hitherto been available. To some 
extent this gap in our knowledge has now been filled. In 
the course of the 1935 Census of Production consider- 
ably more information was obtained on the distribution 
of steel consumption than in any earlier year. The results 
of the investigation have been published with the preli- 
minary results of the 1935 Census of Production, and 
they are given on page 99. Although the table is in many 
respects incomplete, it serves as a rough guide to the rela- 
tive importance of the principal steel-consuming trades 
in 1935. In the absence of a similar analysis for previous 
years it is unfortunately impossible to show changes in the 
relative importance of the various steel-consuming trades. 
As detailed information concerning changes in steel con- 
sumption by industries is essential, it is to be hoped that 
similar investigations will in future be made more 
frequently. 
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Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. ...... 


COoOwnVIogao Ww 


© 


Beef, per 8 Ibs.— 
English long sides............... 


Argentine chilled hinds 


Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— 
English wethers 


N.Z. frozen wethers 


SPNHOQAU Heh 


Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— 


Pork, English, per 8 Ibs. ........ 
BACON (per cwt.)— 


ROAS POLO BORD 
NAUMN BROW pRaun 
COPS BOSD grnon 


NOUV 


oo 


HAMS (per cwt.)— 


United States 


OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 


New Zealand 


CHEESE (per cwt.)— 


New Zealand 


English Cheddars 


COCOA (per cwt.)— 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. Cc. & f. ......ceceeees 


Colombian, good ...........seee00: 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 


Kenya, medium 
EGGS (per 120)— 


aoac ocoooco 


Oranges, Jaffa 


“@w caco 


Lemons, Malaga 


=elCUf OP 


Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrels 


Grapes, Almeria 
Grapefruit, Jaffa 


LARD (per cwt.)— 


Irish, finest bladders 


~~ 


~ tF 


POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
King Edward 


oa aooco oa’ 


Pepper, per lb.— 
Black Lampong 
‘White Muntock 

Cinnamon, Ist sort 

Cloves, Zanzibar 

Ginger (per cwt.)— 


Nutmegs, 65’s 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, 

c.i.f. U.K./Cont. 
REFINED—Iondon— 
Yellow Crystals 


prpt. shipm., 
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Dec. 29, 
1937 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. 
CT isiccticncsasamoeabiceteas 2 
i co 7 1 
I SII  sisicsdcccnndenasic = 
TEA (Auction Average) (per lb.)— =~ d. 
itis ME taddsdtvesssdennisoesseadiaawe 
S. India 
Ceylon 
ET iis beniieeeiice 
Sumatra 
Africa 
a ciate 


TOBACCO (per ib.)\— 
Virginia leaf, common to fine... 


PUN OIE de cisecatcesctonasens 
I BOE ccs cctsiscnsiicesecs 

90 SR atktaientaaaeeinn 
East Indian leaf ...... sescecoosess 


39 CR sisinvsnven etme 


TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.)— 


Raw, Mid.-American ............ 4 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ...... 8 
ag GE AGI cccccocovcncces 7° 

Wee Be NE. coxdccectaencee 
9 ok, 

a 60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 

Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., s. 

16 « 16, 32’s & 50’s ... 18 
2» 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s .... 24 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
See PEG ccuccuce. OO 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
BOX 35 Gi6 By. cesscecce 9 
FLAX (per ton)— - 

ROUOMMOR TI cacticcecccecsnancnse { $7 

TIED Shbicacveeeeinaa 66 

Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... { Ss 

HEMP per ton)— 
ae 69 
Manilla, Dec.-Feb. “‘J2” ...... 30 
GEDA, AMHCER  A.cecscceccssncnssess {3 
JUTE (per ton)— 

Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 
OS | See £18/17/618 

Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, Jan- _ 
UY . <alecensdspmiineiuppeecssenei £18 

SILK (per lb.)— s. 
GAME x cvvccccsonscssccecovececovece 7 
6 

DI ask vivccsensevensecinescionaweses 7 

Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ 


WOOL (per Ib.)— 
English, Southdown, greasy 
99 Lincoln hog, washed... 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg.... 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56... 
99 Crossbred 40-44 








Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average 
64's 55 oe 
Coosebred 46°6 ..ccccccsescees re 
99 46'S .nccccccccccccccceces 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— a 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... { 22 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 22 
: 22 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 94 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 106 
Bars, Middlesbrough ........+++ 209 
Steel rails, heavy . <acadadeinn 202 
a 79 
rrr box 4 23 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 


Copper— £ 8. 
— 38) 17/6 
SE GOR cc cacocscevescccss 39/0/0 

39/1/3 
Three Months ....cccccccccccsee 39/3/9 

Tin— 181/0/0 
Standard cash  ......cccccccecses 181/10/0 
on 181/0/0 
Three months Seusaivatewestiees 181/5, 

Lead, soft foreign— 

- 15/10/0 
CE ic thc tivehevscqinicsteeees { 15/11) 
Spelter, G.O.B.— 

~ 14/17 
Spot _seeeenenencenessesesereeuesees 150 
Aluminium, ingots and bars... 100 

‘ rolling billets... 102 
Nickel, home and export...... { _ 

: a 67/0/0 
Antimony, Chinese ............ 13 10/0 
Wolfram, Chinese,...per unit = ; 
Platinum, refined ...... per oz- 7; ia 

ae 13/0/0 
Quicksilver......... per 76 Ibs. { 13/0/6 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 


Market closed 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Dec. 29, Jan. 5, 


CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, Etc.— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 
Liv. March, per cental 


Flour, per 280 ibs.— 
Straits, d/d London 


Manitoba, ex store 
EE 


Dec. 29, Jan. 5, 


1937 1938 
i ft «& & 
GOLD, per fine ounce —...........455 139 612139 9 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
Gites cunannagereaniinhacaien 1 6736 1 THe 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICALS— 8. 


a 

oe 
a 

G. 


emis ere 10 10 
Acid, citric, per lb., less 5% _ 1 0% 1 Oly 

» 0 2 0 2 

iy I hanecidbdsterdiddemn ness 0 3 0 3 

‘ @ § 0 5 

| 

i TT OO isitiotatiniiasees 0 6 0 6 
» Tartaric, English, less5%{ 1 ti, 1 ty 

Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ............ 20 12 @ 

: 20/0/0 20/0 
Ammonia, carb. .........0. ton { = 0/0 21/0 : 
es I istntinuncstec 7/11/0 7/11/0 
Arsenic, lump .......<000: perton 35/0/0 35/0/0 
es ; f 8/15/0 8/15/0 
Bleaching powder ...... per ton 1 9/0/0 9/0/0 
s. d. . <& 

ON, ME icctansiciens percwt. 13 6 13 6 

99 POWGEE ccccccccecscccccceese 15 0 i5 Oo 

Nitrate of soda ......... per cwt. 8 0 8 0 

leita ania fees 0 4 
F ta h, Chk rate, net L 0 41, 0 4l2 

NE oe cn icnswndgeen percwt. 10 0O 10 O 

49 Bicart wet 4 ws 

Soda Bicarb. ........0.+. per cwt.9 11 6 11 0 

I iit caniainaas per cwt 5 : = : 


Sulphate of Copper ... perton 18/10/0 18/10/0 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 







each) or paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable) — 
4-ton loads and upwards... 42s. per ton 
1 and up to 4-ton loads ...... 44s. per ton 
COPRA (per ton)— 
Mets COUN, GEG, ccccuccsccecces 14/5/0 13/15/0 
DRUGS (per ib.)— eS a, s. d. 
Camphor, Japan, refined ...... 2 4 2 3); 
I onions deademneanauee 8 3 8 0 
HIDES (per lb.)— 6 i ee 
Wet salted, Australian ............ 0 5le > 570 
Te i 0 3l2 O 3 
EE Re ee 0 4 0 4 
, 0 5 0 5 
NP Wicccerdacadsodwidcunniinssonanes 0 514, O 54 
i ae 0 73, O 734 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... 1 0 81, 0 83, 
Market Hides, Manchester— a : 
Best heavy ox and heifer f 0 ae 0 54 
O 55g O 55g 
“ 0 4 0 4lo 
IND i cas edi cctecntacend \ 0 47% 0 41e 
. 0 453 0 45g 
SEE” Sidvbintdsnaiisdueoniane 107 07 
INDIGO (per lb.)— 5 6 5 6 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine 6 0 6 0 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— - 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ : : : 3 
Bark Tanned Sole ...........060- .e5 ae 
ark Tanned Sole 3 4 3 4 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... § @ M2 0 Ts 
} 0 912 O ig 
Ma Eng. or WS do. ...... : _ : ; 2 
Bellies from DS do. ....scseeeee 05 05 
0 6 0 6 
» Eng. or WS do. ......... 0 6 0 6 
0 8 0 8 
Dressing Hides .............00005 he SA 
ressing es 1 10 1 10 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 Ib. ......... eg 28 
= 5 0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
ee eae 27/17/6 27/1716 
Rape, refined ........... 37/0/0 37/0/90 
Cotton-seed, crude ..... 20/0/0 20/0/0 
Coconut, crude ........ 19/15/0 19/15 0 
TT 17/0/0 16,;17/6 


Oil Cakes, Lin 9/15/0 9/15/0 


Oil Seeds, Linseed— 


RAR COU TRL.) axscsurstsvnccenne 12/11/3 12/7/6 
I <uevuiccensaxaondleneceuwens 5/1/3 15/0/0 
s. d. a ¢&. 

“TURPOMAINO  ooccsccccice per cwt. 32 6 32 6 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, London... 1 6 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd. bri. Lond. 01014 O 10)4 
Fuei oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex instal. Thames— 
Furnace 
Diesel 


ROSIN (per ton)— 





f14/15/0 15/15/0 


SI nn tt tet cavedeuasinnabe 19 sig 19/12/6 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— a &- -o -4 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 61536 0 61516 
I BN Gnu das vcdtsencescecee 0 714 O 74 
at. (per cwt.)— 643 0 43 0 
N Orange ............ pcadeadaaes 1 46 0 46 0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
TINIE 6 a ccccncccacedcucese 20 0 20 0 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 38 ...... per std. 23/10/0 23/5/0 
ze Meee a. 23/0/0 22/15/0 
es 2X4...... si 20/10/0 20/5/0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. i 24/0/0 23/15,0 
MEINE Nacssaccsevixes perload 11/0/0 11/0/0 
BE MEE “sa.nv ce ckxeieine per std. 35/0/0 35/0/0 
ME NonBbditicnnesesccens per load 27/0/0 27/0/0 
Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 0/12/0 0/12/0 
English Oak Planks ...... ~ 0/6/0 0/6/0 
English Ash Planks ...... ~ 0/7/0 0/7/0 
















THE latest reports from industrial 
centres indicate that operations have 
been resumed in most branches of 
activity. Owing to the continued pres- 
sure for delivery, the interruption of 
work in the iron and steel industry had 
to be curtailed as far as the urgency of 
repairs allowed. New business was 
small, but most producers have a sub- 
stantial volume of work still on hand. 
The coal industry is benefiting from the 
sustained home demand, but export 
business remains disappointing. The im- 
provement noticeable in the wool tex- 
tile industry in December has been 
short-lived and much machinery is now 
on short-time or idle. Business in cotton 
goods has improved a little with the 
firmer trend of raw cotton prices. 


Coal 


Cardiff.—_The supply of shipping 
tonnage is smaller at the South Wales 
docxs. During the earlier part of the 
week many loading appliances were idle 
and on January Sth the actual number 
in operation was 54, compared with the 
peak number of 75 during the pre- 
holiday pressure. There is consequently 
a larger supply of free coal, particu- 
larly among the large steam grades, but 
the only change in the position of 
washed smalls and sized grades is that 
the scarcity is not so great as it was 
during December. Prices are nomin- 
ally unchanged. 

The returns of the Great Western 
Railway Company showed that total 
coal and coke shipments in the foreign 
and coastwise trades in 1937 were 21.4 
million tons, compared with 17.3 mil- 
lion tons in 1936—an increase of over 
4 million tons, or 23 per cent. The sta- 
tistics of the Executive Board under 
the South Wales Coal Mines Scheme 
show an increase in output of about 4.7 
million tons, or 13.3 per cent., between 
1936 and 1937; an increase in export 
supplies of about 3} million tons, or 
22 per cent.; and in inland supply of 
nearly 1} million tons, or about 8 per 
cent. The district thus fared relatively 
better than the country as a whole, for 
which the provisional returns show an 
increase of 5} per cent. in output, of 
12.6 per cent. in export supply, and of 
3.7 per cent. in inland supply. Collieries 
have sold heavily under contracts for 
the new year, but there is anxiety con- 
cerning the trend of new business. 


* 


Sheffield..-The year has opened 
well so far as domestic demand is con- 
cerned, but export inquiry is feeble, and 
prospects are regarded as being none 
too satisfactory. There are ample sup- 
plies as a result of the full working at 
pits before the holidays. Inland prices 





AMERICAN 


Dec. 29 Jan. 5 


1937 1938 

GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May............ 905 9312 

Winnipeg, May......... 11754 125 

Maize, Chicago, May ............ 615g 6214 
Oats, Chicago, May .........++. 3034 3154 
Rye, Chicago, May.............++ 71 7458 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 597¢ 6378 


METALS (per Ib.) — 
Copper, N.Y., Domestic spet.. 9°4712 9:97 


INDUSTRIAL 


Producers’ export 9-70 10-20 © 


THE ECONOMIST 


are firm, and are likely to continue so 
for some time. Industrial fuel is in 
strong request and household require- 
ments are good. A shortage of small 
coal is reported. All grades of coke are 
in good demand, for bigger supplies are 
now coming to the market with the 
operation of new batteries of coke ovens. 
Arrangements were concluded last 
week between Midland ironmasters and 
South Yorkshire coke producers under 
which the latter will supply blast fur- 
nace coke for twelve months from Janu- 
ary Ist at 30s. per ton on rail at ovens. 
This is an advance of half a crown 
upon the price which was recently cur- 
rent under the sliding scale agreement. 
* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne..-The North- 
East coal market opened the vear 
with a feeling of optimism’ ea- 
couraged by a firm prompt position. 
The Durham section ts very steady and 
is likely to remain so, for all coilieries 
are well sold ahead and prices are iirmiy 
held. Northumberiand is not experienc- 
ing quite as keen a demand for large 
screened coal from the home market, 
but other grades are firm and collieries 
are working fairly regularly. Demand 
for patent oven coke is _ fully 
maintained. 

* 


Glasgow.-—-The market opened 
on a firm note, but with the resump- 
tion somewhat slow at the pits, and 
production therefore sub-normal, it 
was only towards the close of the week 
that any signs of activity developed. 
The collieries are well supplied with 
home orders, and the outlook in this 
respect is good. A fair amount of con- 
tract business is also on hand for ship- 
ment, but here prospects are less cer- 
tain. The heavy accumulations of fuel 





CoaL OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT 


Week ended Week ended 
December 18 December 25 
District 
Wage- Wage- 
Output earners Output earners 


000 tons 000’s 


a 


000 tons 000's 





Northumberlnd. 304-1 45-5 280°8 45:4 
TEMAER 200000000 716-9 116-9 650°2 116:°9 
Yorkshire ....... 1,023°:3 141-8 856°4 142-1 
Lancs, Cheshire 
and N. Wales 385°4 69-0 336°8 69-2 
Derby, Notts & 
Leicester... 770:7 98-2 6465 98-2 
Staffs, Worcs., 
Salop & War- 
BE csdbonive 452-1 67:5 3830 67°5 
South Wales and 
Monmouths. 862:9 137-6 696°7 137°5 
Other English 
districts* ... 130-5 22:5 105-3 22:5 
Scotland ......... 635°0 91-2 673°6 91-3 
Total ... 5,280°9 790-2 4,629°3 790-6 


* Including Cumberland, Westmorland, Glou- 
cester, Somerset and Kent. 


Dec. 29 Jan. 5 


1937 1938 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 41-12 42-00 
RM se MEE. ciccccccsceccce = ED 4°75 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 5°00 5°00 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) — 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, January... 5°33 5-66 
Coffee, N.Y., cash 
SL En 614 614 
BOROSR, BED: 4.000000000 , Blo 8 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8°29 8-48 
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REPORTS 


at Continental depots, however, are 
gradually being dispersed, and inquiry 
is on a rather larger scale. Between 1936 
and 1937, total shipments declined by 
fully 400,000 tons to 12,200,000 tons. 
The loss was mainly in the coastwise 
and bunkering trades, for increased tak- 
ings by Italy offset a decline in cargo 
business with other countries. 


Steel 


London.—The weekly report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange indi- 
cates that the iron and steel markets 
have been under the influence of holi- 
day conditions and that little new busi- 
ness has been transacted. In most 
districts the interruption of work was 
curtailed in order to meet the heavy 
pressure exerted by consumers to obtain 
delivery. In a number of cases, how- 
ever, repairs to plant had become 
urgent. 

The stringency in pig iron supplies 
has passed and both producers and con- 
sumers are in a comfortable position. 
New purchases were limited, but heavy 
tonnages are passing into consumption, 
and producers have sufficient orders on 
their books to dispose of their output 
for some months to come. 

Supplies of semi-finished steel are in- 
creasing, but the position is still tight. 
Domestic production continues at a 
high level, but remains insufficient to 
meet the market’s requirements. Lately, 
however, increased imports have eased 
the situation. 

The pressure to obtain deliveries of 
finished steel was maintained up to the 
commencement of the holidays and re- 
sumed immediately afterwards. Accu- 
mulations of orders are heavy and the 
greater part of the output during the 
first quarter of this year appears to 
have been sold. There has been some 
inquiry for delivery far ahead; but 
most producers and consumers are re- 
luctant to undertake such commit- 
ments. 


Iron and 


* 


Sheffield.—There has been no great 
volume of business this week. The 
undertone, however, is very firm, and 
a Sharp revival of activity is certain in 
the course of a week or two. Owing to 
the stabilisation of pig-iron prices for 
some time ahead and the improvement 
in supplies there is less anxiety among 
consumers than a year ago. Users of 
forge and foundry iron are well covered 
by contract, but any small parcels com- 
ing on offer are speedily taken up. 
These are not numerous, producers pre- 
ferring to hold in stock against emer- 
gencies as much as is possible. Buyers 
are finding it less easy fully to cover 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Dec. 29 Jan. 5 


1937 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—conr. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Jan. sco 8-33 
Lard, Chicago...... Jan. ... 8:02 8:20 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33:90, at well, 
RET ccckasenicivdpedbiocesne 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 14515 14316 
Do. Do. Feb.-Mar. 14/15 14516 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 ; 
OR ee ane 3-20 3:20 
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their requirements of hematite makers of 
both East and West Coast mixed num- 
bers hesitating to add substantially to 
existing commitments. As supplies of 
forge iron are more adequate, makers 
of finished iron are showing more 
willingness to add to their order books. 
Demand for marked and common bars 
is especially active. 

There is no relaxation of the pres- 
sure for basic and acid steel billets, and 
buyers are unable to secure acceptance 
of all the business they are prepared to 
offer. Wire rods are very active, and 
business in strip, bright drawn steel 
and stainless sheets is on a big scale. 

Scrap iron and steel dealings are 
rather quiet, consumers being fairly 
well supplied for the present. In the 
case of the majority of grades prices 
are fixed, and in materials subject to 


bargaining there are only fractional 
alterations in prices. 
* 

Cardiff..- During the Christmis 


holiday weck the production of the 
South Wales tinplate industry dropped 
to 61.42 per cent. of capacity, but ex- 
ports during the week ended December 
30th totalled 6,040 tons, compared with 
5,201 tons in the previous week and 
6,995 tons in the corresponding week of 
1936. Consignments were heavier than 
production, and stocks were reduced by 
about 300 tons. Prices are nominally 
unchanged at the scheduled minimum 
of 22s. 6d. per basis box. The heavier 
branches of the iron and steel industry 
are as busy as ever, and so heavily 
committed are makers under contracts 
and arrears that they are reckoning on 
the present stecl output being main- 
tained, if not further increased, during 
the next few months. 


* 


Glasgow. — Business was quiet in 
Scotland this weck owing to the New 
Year holidays. The holiday was general 
during the early part of the week and 
although a start has now been made in 
many establishments, a longer stoppage 
has been necessitated at plants where 
extensive repairs had to be carried out. 
However, it is expected that before the 
end of next week most of the West of 
Scotland plants will be in operation 
and running to capacity. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).— The general 
tone of the market has shown some 
improvement, there being a larger in- 
quiry in certain quarters. The firmer 
tendency of raw cotton prices has, to 
some extent, stimulated demand for 
yarn and piece-goods, but there is still 
uncertainty about the American Gov- 
ernment’s policy concerning acreage 
restriction for next season. Supplies 
are not being offered very freely and a 
shortage of futures contracts has been 
experienced in the Liverpool market. 
In certain quarters there is a disposition 
to reduce estimates of world consump- 
tion this season. 

The yarn market has been steady but 
quiet. In both American and Egyptian 
Sections, curtailment of production is 
now on a very fair scale. There are no 
indications of spinners being prepared 
to reduce minimum prices. Cloth in- 
quiry has increased, and some manu- 
facturers have secured more orders. De- 
mand for India has been more en- 
Couraging and useful orders have been 


booked in dhooties, light bleachers and 
prints. A miscellaneous business has 
been done for several minor outlets, 
mostly in printed and dyed sorts. Home 
trade buyers have been cautious in 
placing orders. Looms continue to be 
stopped for lack of orders. Makers and 
distributors are harassed by heavy 
stocks. 


Raw CorTrTon delivered to Spinners 
(Million bales) 








Week | Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety } 7 
| Dec. | Dec. | Aug. 1-/ Aug. I- 
| 23, 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
| 1937 | 1937 1936 1937 
American ...... | 22:4 | 23-2 507 550 
Brazilian ......... | 4:1 4°3 153 150 
Peruvian, etc.... 1:4 2:2 70 ol 
Egyptian ......... | 9-3 4:9 130 143 
Sudan Sakel ... | 3°4 2:4} 67 | 74 
East Indian...... | 6! 1:9) 148 |} 117 
Other countries | 4°8 2°5 109 | 88 
BE waskes 460°0 | 41-4) 1,184 | 1,183 
soa ee 
* 


Wool (Bradford).—New Year raw 
wool markets have not opened favour- 
ably, prices overseas showing a down- 
ward tendency. Much machinery is now 
either running short time or standing 
idle. 

Spinners are bidding less for tops, 
and it is quite easy to buy good average 
64’s at 29d. per lb. If anything, cross- 
bred prices are a shade in buyers’ 
favour. There is considerable irregu- 
larity in prices of B.A. low crossbred 
wools, but a better demand for pre- 
paring crossbreds than any other class 
of raw material. The entry of Japan 
into Australian markets as an active 
buyer would no doubt be beneficial. 

The returns showing the business 
done at the Bradford Conditioning 
House during 1937 are significant. 
They show that export trade has been 
seriously affected, particularly with the 
Far East. The net result of the falling 
off in activity during the year was that 
the weight of material which was sent 
in for testing purposes in 1937, at 
72,536,666 lbs., was 16,458,473 Ibs. less 
than in 1936. These figures can be re- 
garded as a very reliable barometer of 
the deterioration in the wool textile in- 
dustry of the West Riding. 


THE COMMODITY 


MARKETS 


Mainly as a result of an improve- 
ment in sentiment across the Atlantic, 
the majority of commodity markets 
showed a firmer tendency this week. 
Non-ferrous metal prices, a good indi- 
cator of market psychology, were de- 
cidedly firmer. Wheat spurted on an 
improved demand, raw sugar remained 
steady, and competition at the London 
tea auctions was keener. Raw cotton 
was also slightly dearer, but wool suf- 
fered a relapse, and quotations for 
rubber remained unchanged on the 
week. In general, the market in pro- 
visions and meat was steady. 

The improvement in the United 
States is reflected by the advance of 
Moody’s daily index of staple com- 
modity prices, from 148.3 (December 
31, 1931 100) on December 29, 1936, 
to 149.3 last Wednesday. A month ago 
the index stood at 149.2, and a year 
ago at 207.1. 


ED 


Metals 


Copper. — Improved sentiment on 
Wall Street and rather better business 
news in the United States were respon- 
sible for a sharp recovery in copper, 
the standard cash quotation, shown in 
the table of British Wholesale Prices, 
being over £2 higher on the week. 
Turnover on the London Metal Ex- 
change expanded with the improvement 
in the undertone. There are substantial 
buving requirements accumulating, but 
it appears that consumers will re-enter 
the market only when the general out- 
look takes a turn for the better. On a 
consideration of the statistical and 
technical position of the market prices 
must be regarded as low. Nevertheless, 
the maintenance of this week’s improve- 
ment—and a fortiori the chance of any 
further advance—appears to depend on 
the business outlook in the United 
States and the tone of Wall Street. 


* 


Tin.—., After a comparatively steady 
spell, prices spurted in midweek and 
closed on Wednesday showing a gain 
of £5 10s. per ton on the week. This ad- 
vance, attributable to the improvement 
on Wall Street, was the more encourag- 
ing in view of the fact that the Decem- 
ber statistics were rather bearish. 

New supplies in December, accord- 
ing to A. Strauss and Company, were 
10,636 tons, against 10,321 tons in 
November, whereas deliveries fell from 
10,610 tons to 9,015 tons. The visible 
supply rose from 21,908 tons to 24,241 
tons, while the Arnhem carry-over was 
125 tons higher at 1,709 tons. The total 
visible supply has risen by almost 2,500 
tons last month and as carry-overs from 
the old year will probably keep up ex- 
ports in January, stocks must continue 
to rise unless deliveries show a substan- 
tial increase in the next few weeks. 


* 


Lead and Speiter.—After dipping 
to the lowest prices for over eighteen 
months, both metals recovered in sym- 
pathy with copper and tin and closed 
on Wednesday showing a slight net 
gain on the week. Buying interest was 
limited, but there was no selling pres- 
sure despite the recent deterioration in 
the statistical position. 

The production of lead, according to 
the American Bureau of Metal Statis- 
tics, advanced from 166,200 short tons 
in October to 172,200 short tons in 
November, while the spelter output de- 
clined trom 162,300 short tons to 
157,900 short tons. In both cases the 
November output was well in excess of 
current consumption. Thus, although 
the present statistical position gives no 
grounds for concern, a rise in con- 
sumption will be necessary before long 
if the equilibrium of the market is to 
be maintained. 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


' | j j 
Date Copper) Tin | Lead | Spelte 
1937 Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 
December 23... 1,050 | 175} 1,800 | 1,300 
a St. 4600| 175| 200 600 
sa 28... ; 1,150} 200] 450] 425 
x 29... | 1,350] 230! 1,000 | 1,200 
< 30... | 650} 150] 1,300; 1,300 
as Oe seat 600 100 600 | 600 
1938 | | | 
January 3 ...} 750 150 350 | 925 
i q wea 1,200 300 1,100 | 800 
99 5 1,050 | 750 


2,050 | 330 
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U.K. Stocks 


Dec. 24 | Jan. 3 


. 1937 1938 
Copper (Br. official w’houses) : Tons Tons 
SIND ccklicstiksnconnen bean 10,063 9,851 
Rough Sales . - sal 21,677 21,561 
Tin (London and Liverpool)... 2,187 2,438 


Grains 


Following a rather quiet spell, the 
wheat markets registered a sharp ad- 
vance on Tuesday and Wednesday in 
response to an active demand for 
Australian and in sympathy with North 
American firmness. Prices will be found 
in the table of British Wholesale Prices. 

Home milled flour was steady at un- 
changed rates and imported descrip- 
tions were quiet. Meanwhile, maize 
prices continue to rise—especially in 
the case of Plate—in sympathy with 
the firmness in Argentina. This has im- 
parted a firmer tone to the market in 
feeding barley, while fine malting barley 
is now very scarce in this country. 


WorLp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Week ending 


Dec. 25, | Jan. 1, 


1937 1938 
From— 000 Qrs. 000 Qrs. 
PD... .accsccnpbhnenenee 602 385 
Argentina and Uruguay ...... 239 139 
ED. sheetnase Senate 274 396 
DL: <istebitntebesonadaveonsese 40 si 
Danube and district ......... | 76 116 
Oo eer 45 20 
Other Countries ............0.. l _ 
NR  eicnckiiasiashahe | 1,277 | 1,056 
To— 
StS ceduihicbinuiphbdplinibanbhaouad 231 332 
TED dcondnancocscescenecsoonnss 372 295 
ID i i nicteenpenbinmieth | 1 5 
OO Qe 80 20 
ST tncnpbssetpanbecvconssees 23 43 
SEN icvtuincdiactdinnaenioauseay’ 37 51 
SR arcana mianmetiie 80 ll 
en 29 19 
EE 36 49 
Other European countries ... 124 58 
Ex-European Countries...... 294 173 
SE). Sitpanepensetinnnen 1,277 | 1,056 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 
SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 
Weck ending 
Dec. 25,| Jan. 1, 
ee Ea | 1937 1938 _ 
DIR « pcinmsepaieboceesancenh cwt. | 136,145 189,385 
DN ai psetscecsenemenapnsenh cwt. | 163,744 | 154,156 
ERRED ccsccconccoscercccsecsoncce cwt. | 21,950 | 31,320 


l 


Other Foods 


Provisions and Meat.—The official 
quotations for bacon on the London 
Provision Exchange were maintained 
unaltered last Friday, but the market 
has since turned dull. Butter was in 
quiet demand this week and was again 
slightly easier. New Zealand cheese was 
firmer, with other sorts steady. Mean- 
while, new-laid eggs suffered a further 
seasonal price decline, but imported 
descriptions showed little change. 
Business in meat at Smithfield market 
was active on Monday—except for 
fresh beef—but in midweek the ten- 
dency became slow in all sections. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—The London 
spot market in raw sugar was quiet this 


week, but prices remained firm. Accra 
cocoa was also in rather slight request, 
but prices showed a firmer tendency on 
Wednesday. The spot market in coffee 
was quiet. At the first public auctions 
after the holidays, on Tuesday, the 
Costa Rica coffee on offer was generally 
of poor quality and was consequently 
neglected, but best Kenya sorts were in 
active demand. The tea auctions were 
also resumed this week. There was a 
good general demand for Indian sorts 
and prices were firm; occasional ad- 
vances were recorded at ‘Tuesday’s 
Ceylon sales. 


* 


Fruit.—At Covent Garden during 
the past week, according to The Fruit- 
grower, business wat rather more active 
than had been expected and prices were 
generally well maintained. Apples were 
in steady demand, with English in 
limited supply, while a moderate trade 
was done in pears. South African 
produce, on the other hand, did not sell 
quite so well, the larger quantities of 
out-of-season fruits being rather diffi- 
cult to clear. Prices were consequently 
easier. Hothouse grapes, in shorter 
supply, met an active demand at firm 
prices. Oranges and grapefruit were 
rather slow items, but lemons were in 
request at higher rates. 


* 


Vegetables. —There was a steacs7 
inquiry for all lines of kitchen vege- 
tables at Covent Garden this week, 
states The Fruitgrower. Forced aspara- 
gus was in demand, but house-grown 
beans were easier. Canary Island toma- 


OTHER Foops: STATISTICS 


Week ending 
Dec. 25 Jan. 1 
1937 1938 
BACON : 
Arrivals in London (bales) : 
Danish . ‘ | 13,599 
Canadian .......cccccccccsesee ; 4,575 
Dutch : | 1,967 
CAE a cccvccvccnrssesce | 41,518 
EE secede pesawabauss 3,272 
Cocoa : 
Movements in Lond. (bags) : 
Landed. ; , 7,945 7,734 
Dd for home consumption 4,270 8,303 
Exports . ‘ 50 4,831 
Stocks, end of week......... 135,494 130,094 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : 
Brazilian—Landed 5 87 38 
, D/d for home consn. 24 151 
» Exports . ; ba a 
» Stocks, end of week. 2,156 2,043 
Central and S. American : 
Landed ..... nee : 1,142 1,270 
D/dforhomeconsumption 2,310 822 
Exports . s sine ail 1,446 536 
Stocks, end of week. ... | 60,156 60,068 
Other kinds—Landed ... 7,007 4,117 
», D/d for home consn. 3,911 1,755 
» Exports . 817 515 
5, Stocks end of week.' 57,678 | 59,525 
MEAT 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
ME. chicthncteaiieisesanawn 10,256 7,377 
POSE BE WOME co cccccccecssee | 4,962 3,416 
Mutton and lamb ......... |; 1,834 2,321 
Pork and bacon ............ | 1,416 542 
PI GRBs ten cecccsccsece | 2,044 1,098 
PEPPER : 
Movements in Lond. (tons) : 
Black—Landed aiacteas ose ons 
Delivered oe 6 
2 Stocks, end of week. 1,972 1,966 
White—Landed ..... z 16 35 
” Delivered 27 87 
ae Stocks,end of week.) 41,187 11,135 
SuGAar : 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) : 
NE. Libs pebbankdbaknenké 39,155 36,449 
DS nc a aaa 11,602 3,440 
Stocks, end of week......... 249,725 | 282,970 
TEA: 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs. 
SE clenitcbnenneastenuns 
CTL > ssiiiinipeestsbinnsane 
DEN <iscdbninaecenéeboseeuns 
BD chorbdaknenesindbiiwesseiee | Market | Market 
TS sdiawsspemidieninnen’ closed closed 
DL deunscueamensacveeusend 


toes have advanced in price on a more 
active demand coupled with smaller 
arrivals. Cucumbers are now very 
scarce. Mushrooms showed little price 
improvement and forced rhubarb was 
easy. Sprouts, savoys and cabbage were 
dearer, but cauliflowers were plentiful 
and cheaper. Celery sold well and 
onions were firmer. Meanwhile, 
potatoes were in rather more active de- 
mand at the various London markets, 
though prices showed little alteration, 
At the Borough on Tuesday best silt- 
land King Edward were again quoted 
at 6s. 6d. to 7s. per cwt., ex market. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Rubber.— The market has been dull 
and idle during the past week, but at 
6iéd. per lb., the price of standard 
ribbed smoked sheet on Wednesday 
showed little alteration on the week. 
There appears to be a growing convic- 
tion in trade circles that the weakness 
of the market will cause the Inter- 
national Committee to cut the second 
quarter’s quota at its meeting on Janu- 
ary 25th. Whether the anticipation will 
prove correct, however, remains to be 
seen, 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ending 


Dec. 25, Jan. 1, 


| 1937 1938 
Landed iihbiaoanees Se 1,010 2,361 
Delivered tons 660 558 


Stocks, end of week. . tons | 56,015 | 57,818 


* 


Oilseeds and Oils.—Business has 
only slowly recovered from the holiday 
and markets” generally are quiet. 
Although there is rather more linseed 
afloat for Europe, supplies and stocks 
are short and must continue so until 
the first arrivals of the new Plate seed, 
shipment of which is only now begin- 
ning in volume. The crop is being har- 
vested under favourable conditions and 
arrivals at ports are steadily increasing. 
Shipments last week were 42,200 tons. 

River Plate shipments in 1937 were 
1,879,200 tons, compared’ with 
1,542,000 tons in the previous year, 
and Indian exports were 230,000 tons, 
against 307,000 tons. Very little was 
forthcoming from Russia and the Baltic 
States. World shipments aggregated 
2,113,000 __tons, compared with 
1,855,500 tons in 1936. Only a small 
business is transacted in linseed afloat, 
but crushers have already bought freely 
for early shipment. The quantity now 
On passage to Europe is 76,600 tons, 
against 148,400 tons a year ago. Trade 
in linseed oil is of a hand-to-mouth 
character, but the market is steady, 
fluctuations slight, and prices about 
unchanged on the week. 

Cottonseed is firmer after an easier 
period. Black Egyptian, February load- 
ing for Hull, has been sold at 
£5 16s. 3d. per ton, but rather more 
than this is now demanded by sellers. 
Trade in cotton oil is fair and Egyptian 
crude oil, ex Hull, is held for £19 10s. 
per ton, and refined for £22 10s. 
prompt. The demand for oilcakes con- 
tinues satisfactory and prices are well 
maintained, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
SIR CHARLES GORDON’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and twentieth annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Bank of Montreal was held, on December 6th 
last, in Montreal. 

Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E. (the president of the bank), who pre- 
sided, in the course of his address, said: —Taken as a whole, business 
conditions throughout Canada during the past year have been much 
improved and a happy contrast with the conditions of but two years 
ago, the one really serious setback being in those portions of the 
Prairie Provinces where drought caused total or partial failure of the 
crops. 

As matters stand, however, this partial failure of our greatest cash 
crop is partly offset from the national standpoint by the higher price 
for this year’s crop and by the fact that the general crops in every 
other part of Canada have been, on the whole, remarkably good. 
Also, perhaps even more important is the fact that Canada has been 
demonstrating in the past year a remarkable resiliency in productive 
enterprise. 

In employment the upturn which took place last year has continued 
at a rapidly accelerating rate; in fact, the level of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics wage-earning employment index on October Ist 
last reached practically the point at which it stood on the same date 
in 1929. The physical volume of production is also almost up to 
the 1929 level. 

The decided betterment which has taken place in Canadian busi- 
ness during the past year is undoubtedly due to the revival of our 
foreign trade, which has been growing by leaps and bounds. For the 
first seven months of the present fiscal year, April to October inclu- 
sive, the total of this trade amounted to $1,183,000,000, with a 
favourable balance of $176,000,000. This total of trade showed an 
increase of $199,000,000 as compared with the similar period of 
1936. 

The latest figures available indicate that for the calendar year 
exports and imports will attain a total approaching two billion 
dollars, of which some $320,000,000, or practically one million 
dollars for every working day, will represent a balance favourable to 
Canada, and, I may say, necessary to Canada as a debtor country. 

In connection with our export trade it is well to remember that 
while during the past year this country has benefited by the export, 
at good prices, of the bulk of the large surplus of wheat that had 
been held in storage, our export figures until the next harvest will 
reflect but a comparatively small movement of grain. Furthermore, 
the past year has seen metal prices on a higher level than at present 
prevails and, should present prices continue, this again must have its 
influence upon export figures for the coming year. In regard to 
newsprint, the United States provide, of course, our largest market, 
and, while the demand in that market has grown in the past year, 
the present outlook is not clear. I might add in this latter connec- 
tion that companies contemplating an increase in the number of 
producing machines would do well to bear this fact in mind. 

Within the past two years formal trade arrangements have been 
concluded by the Government with not less than 15 countries, and 
hegotiations are proceeding for similar trade expansion agreements 
with others. To-day Canada claims the distinction of being one of 
the few countries in the world which employ no trade quotas, no 
exchange restrictions, and no embargoes other than those associated 
with the traffic in arms. If the remedy for world-wide civil and 
international strife lies in international economic co-operation, as I 
believe it does, then Canada, I think it can be said, is doing its full 
share in leadership along that line. 

There is accumulating evidence of a more widespread under- 
standing that a sound solution of the railway problem is required to 
create confidence in the future of Canada. This is a hopeful feature, 
for with understanding of the serious implications of the present 
Situation should come determination to put into effect those remedial 
Measures which are necessary and indeed in the long run inevitable. 

Happily in the year under review Canada has demonstrated a 
Temarkable capacity for recovery. As to what the future may hold 
for us, he would be a brave man who would attempt a forecast in 
Tegard to the outlook for this or any other country. 

In the international field the year now closing has been one of 
humerous alarms, but, on the other hand, there are many who feel, 
a I do, that order will be brought out of the present international 
chaos, and that major disturbances such as have been threatened 
from time to time will be avoided. 


Given an absence of international disturbances, with the natural 
accompaniment of a fair demand from foreign sources for the pro- 
ducts arising from its abundant natural resources, Canada has good 
reason to expect a continuance of the better times which we have 
witnessed during the past 12 months. 

GENERAL MANAGER'S ADDRESS 

Mr Jackson Dodds, as joint general manager, read the address of 
the joint general managers, in part, as follows:— 

Important changes in the balance sheet figures are as follows: — 
Our total assets amount to $829,600,000, as compared with 
$805,100,000 a year ago. 

Quick assets, including cash, total $599,000,000, representing 
79.58 per cent. of all liabilities to the public. This extremely strong 
position is beyond ordinary needs and reflects the fact that the 
demand of our customers for loans for commercial purposes is still 
considerably below normal. 

Current loans and discounts in Canada and loans to Provincial 
Governments, municipalities, and school districts amount to 
$182,500,000, an increase of $23,200,000. 

During the past 120 years the Bank of Montreal has kept abreast 
of the changing times, consistently taking its full part in aiding 
basic productive pursuits, old and new industries, trade and com- 
merce. 

Deposits by the public amount to $681,000,000, an increase of 
$28,000,000. 

Profits, after deducting Dominion and Provincial taxes, amount 
to $3,408,328, as compared with $3,181,501 in 1936—an increase 
of $226,827. 

Business activity continued to show during the first eight months 
of 1937 striking increases over the respective parallel periods in 
1936. Nevertheless, recession appeared this year three months 
earlier than it did last year. This earlier decline was due to various 
factors, including lower exports of wheat, of which Canada has 
relatively little to sell this year, and lower prices latterly for basic 
exports. Both exports and imports exceed last year’s figures, but 
the rise in imports has been more rapid than the rise in exports— 
and exports have recently fallen off from preceding months—with 
the result that for several months the excess of exports over imports 
has been substantially less than in the comparable months of 1936, 
although the increase this year in revenues from tourist traffic may 
have restored the balance. 

Observers at a distance are apt to misjudge Alberta and its 
citizens by the present state of affairs there. It is one of the most 
richly endowed provinces, but in the midst of its vast natural re- 
sources there has been in some districts virtual destitution and 
despair. Efforts made to cope with such a situation on practical lines 
are necessarily slow in producing noticeable results, and distracted 
people fall easy prey to promisers of quick relief from their trouble. 
In the case of Alberta, before the disorganised sound majority of 
electors realised it, the province was committed to a 
adventure. 

Our confidence in the ultimate return of normal conditions in 
Alberta cannot be better expressed than by saying that we have en- 
deavoured to continue doing business as usual at our branches ir 
that province, where we have thousands of valued customers. 

The recent appointment of a Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations affords an opportunity to all qualified bodies 
and individuals to assist by submitting carefully prepared contri- 
butions for study and consideration by the Roval Commission in the 
hope that a way may be found to arrest the growth of government 
debt, the duplication of functions of governments, and the over- 
lapping of taxation. 

Notwithstanding Canada’s favourable international settlements 
balance in 1936 of some $300,000,000, followed this year by another 
favourable balance estimated at better than $250,000,000, the 
Canadian dollar has not appreciated materially but has been held 
in close parity with the United States dollar with infrequent 
fractional variations. 

It is not possible to estimate to what extent this steadiness may 
be attributable to undisclosed operations of stabilisation 
funds, but it is evident that capital movements between countries are 
increasingly important in their influence on the trend of foreign ex- 
change. In this respect a conspicuous part has been played by the 
repatriation of a sizable amount of our foreign indebtedness. 
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BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN INDIA) 
INCREASED PROFIT—RECORD DIVIDENDS 


MR. P. E. MARMION’S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of shareholders of the Burma Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held in the registered office of the company 
at No. 44 Phayre Street, Rangoon (new address), on Tuesday, 
December 21st last. In the absence of Viscount Horne, Mr P. E. 
Marmion (vice-chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said:—I welcome my good fortune on _ this 
occasion in that it falls to my lot to review the operations of the 
‘most successful period of our history, the results for which surpass 
by a very substantial margin the records established in 1929. Net 
profit at Rs. 1,64,90,590 exceeds the net profit of that year by 
Rs. 24,26,023 and enabled us to pay dividends aggregating 184 
annas, as against the 16 annas then paid. The declaration of divi- 
dends is always our most pleasurable duty and was doubly so on 
this occasion, since the payments were the largest in our long series 
of dividends which, as usual, are set out in the report of the 
directors. 

These happy results were due to the expansion in our revenue 
from metal sales by no less than 33 per cent. as compared with last 
year, following the increase in the prices realised for all metals, 
except silver, where the sharp decline of 4d. per oz. resulted in a 
decreased revenue of Rs. 5,79,718 from that source. 

The tonnage of ore mined at 478,806 increased by 9,908 tons and 
has only once before been exceeded, in the year ending June 30, 
1930. Grade was again reduced for all metals to a level at which 
it is approximately in balance with our current production. The 
total expenditure on development and ore extraction at the mine and 
on transporting the ore to the mill increased by Rs. 2,53,169. 


METAL PRICES 


The Chairman then dealt with the figures of the year’s production 
as set out in the report, and proceeded: — 

The price movements of lead, spelter and copper have never been 
more spectacular or more beneficent to shareholders since the in- 
corporation of your company than during the period under review. 
Movements followed two distinct and opposite trends, firstly from 
July to March and secondly from April to June. In the former 
period prices moved upwards continuously at a progressively in- 
creasing rate, culminating in March with a rise that can only be 
called stupendous—the result of exceptional demand on a market 
that had been subject to such unusually heavy dealing in the 
previous months that its stock position was believed to be more 
vulnerable than actually proved to be the case. 

From July to March the price of lead rose from £15 to £36, 
spelter from £14 to £37, and electrolytic copper from £41 to £81. 
After such spectacular activity a reaction was inevitable, and from 
April to June the trend was reversed with a suddenness and 
severity that threatened metal markets with serious financial conse- 
quences. The recession in these three months brought the price 
of lead from a peak of £36 in March to an average of £22 16s. 4d. 
for June; spelter from £37 to an average of £21 9s. 4d.; and copper 
from £81 to a June average of £62 5s. 10d. 

At our last two meetings I have dealt at great length with the 
position of silver since the passing of the Silver Purchase Act by the 
United States Congress in May, 1934, and there is little that I can 
usefully add to-day except to state that the Act has failed to accom- 
plish any of the purposes for which it was intended. 

The year has been notable for the heavy purchases made by India 
to which I have already referred. This is all the more important 
when it is appreciated that at present, apart from trade requirements, 
practically the only actual offtake is for India. 

It is estimated that the United States Government purchased about 
380,000,000 ounces during the year in pursuance of the dictates of 
the Silver Purchase Act. This accumulation raised their holding of 
the metal to the enormous total of over 1,900,000,000 ounces, which 
gives an idea of the magnitude of their stake in the metal. 

Notwithstanding this enormous total, it is worthy of note that the 
Treasury holdings are still 1,000,000,000 ounces short of the objec- 
tive of the Silver Purchase Act. As it is doubtful whether this large 
shortage is likely to be available within a reasonable period of time, 
some change in policy cannot be ruled out of the range of probability, 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


The chairman then dealt in detail with the profit and loss account 
and the balance sheet, and continued: 


Development work, with which the general manager’s report, ag 
usual, deals very fully, added 428,172 tons to the reserves, of which 
29,469 tons came from current work on No. 10 Level Meingtha 
Lode now completed, and the balance came from a continuation of 
lateral exploration in the favourable zones on the upper levels. 

The result of our policy of intensive lateral development has been 
very successful indeed, exceeding our expectations in the large 
tonnage of ore it has brought to light. Since it was initiated in the 
year beginning July 1, 1934, it has yielded 631,719 tons from the 
Chinaman Section, 309,430 tons from the Shan Section, and 20,509 
tons from the Chin, which with 232,382 tons from normal develop. 
ment work in the Meingtha makes a total of 1,194,031 tons added to 
the ore reserves during the last three years. This handsomely con. 
firms the opinion I ventured in December, 1934, that our develop. 
ment policy would result in a substantial addition to our reserves, 

During the same period 1,392,994 tons of ore have been extracted 
from the mine and treated, so that the ore reserve position has only 
deteriorated to the extent of 198,963 tons, that is from 4,062,511 
tons at July 1, 1934, to 3,863,548 tons at July 1, 1937. 

Development work in the favourable zones of the Chinaman, 
Shan and Chin sections are now nearing completion, only a com- 
paratively small area remaining to be explored in the upper levels 
of the Chinaman section to finish work on the far eastern footwall 
veins, whilst some further work remains to be done in the Meingtha 
below No. 10 and above No. 1 level. 


ORE RESERVES 


I have informed you on previous occasions that we confidenily 
expected our original estimate of ore reserves to prove conservative 
and that we were taking steps to ascertain the extent of the excess 
tonnage that might reasonably be expected from this satisfactory 
feature. We have found that it is technically impracticable to deter- 
mine this excess tonnage, except when certain definite sections of the 
mine are completely stoped out. 

Our calculations, comparing the actual extraction of ore with the 
original estimate, now cover a sufficiently extensive area of completely 
worked out ground to assure us that there is a considerable tonnage 
in excess of the original estimate. This is due to mining outside the 
ore reserves, mining Chinese fill originally deducted from the r- 
serves, and mining marginal ore and narrow veins not included in 
the reserves. 

While, as I have just stated, it is technically impracticable to put 
a definite figure on the probable total of this excess tonnage, yet the 
calculations for areas so far completely worked out leave little ground 
for doubting that it will be considerable and warrant my hazarding 
the guess that it might ultimately reach 750,000 to 1,000,000 tons, 
depending on metal prices and production and transportation costs 
ruling at the time of extraction. 

Our intention is to bring our calculations up to date every year as 
further sections of the mine are completely exhausted, and from the 
estimated excess thus found definite tonnages will be added to the 
balance of ore reserves remaining from the original estimate as shown 
at present in the general manager’s annual report. This procedure 
will be initiated in the general manager’s report for the current year, 
and thenceforward you will be able to keep in regular touch with the 
actual tonnage of excess ore that is added every year to the original 
ore reserve estimate. 

From this explanation you will gather that there is every prospect 
that the ultimate tonnage of ore remaining to be extracted at July 1, 
1937, is not likely to be less than 4,750,000 tons, made up as to 
3,863,548 tons, being the balance of the original estimate of ore 
reserves plus, say, 750,000 to 1,000,000 tons, being the present 
estimate of the ultimate excess by which extraction is likely to exceed 
the original estimate of ore reserves, plus a further accretion from 
normal development work that should be completed this year. 


LEAD 


The demand for lead throughout 1936 expanded in almost every 
country beyond the most sanguine expectations, and requirements 
were only met by a heavy incursion on stocks. 

At the end of November, stocks in the hands of the principal 
producers showed an increase of only 34,000 tons over the record low 
level to which they were reduced in January, 1937. The statistical 
position, therefore, remained strong. 

In consequence, however, of the recession in trade that developed 
in the United States from political rather than from economic 
reasons, and of the increasing uncertainty in the international oul 
look caused by the Sino-Japanese war and a number of other dis 
turbing factors, demand in the rest of the world also fell away ia 
Qctober, and remains somewhat uncertain. Should this change if 
trend persist it will naturally cause an increase in the stock position. 
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World production of lead for 1937 is estimated at 1,680,000 tons, 
or about 210,000 tons more than for 1936, and 110,000 more than 
actual consumption for that year. World consumption is still 
expanding outside the United States, and the strong statistical posi- 
tion of the metal remains unimpaired. 


SPELTER 


World production of spelter for 1936 was 1,473,412 tons, the 
highest ever attained, and almost 150,000 tons more than for 1935. 
Concurrently consumption advanced to the still higher record of 
1,505,000 tons, or 175,000 tons in advance of the previous year. 

The estimated production for 1937 is 1,630,000 tons, or about 
160,000 tons in excess of 1936. As far as can be ascertained, con- 
sumption kept pace with this substantial advance in production up to 
September, after which demand became uncertain, particularly in 
America. 

Production of spelter in the United States made good progress 
during 1936, although it was only 82.8 per cent. of the 1929 figure. 
Consumption made a better showing at 96.2 per cent. For the rest 
of the world the similar percentages were 113.6 and 109.1. 

Notwithstanding the increasing importance of spelter in the field 
of industry, the production of both the metal and its raw material. 
zinc concentrates, remains the least satisfactory of all non-ferrous 
metals to the producer, and affords the lowest margin of profit. In 
our particular case, this is forcibly illustrated by the fact that 
whilst zinc concentrates constitutes 42 per cent. of our total tonnage 
of saleable products over the last seven years, they contributed only 
10 per cent. of the revenue realised by these products. But when we 
come to profit, which concerns us most immediately, we find that for 
three years production actually resulted in a loss, whilst for the whole 
seven it contributed only 4.67 per cent. of our working profit, of 
which 3.88 per cent. is attributable to the year under review, when 
sensational metal prices prevailed, and 0.79 per cent. to the remain- 
ing six years. 


COPPER 


Production of copper for 1936 was 1,639,714 tons, more than 
200,000 tons in excess of 1935. Consumption at 1,850,000 tons 
advanced by 250,000 tons. 

This expansion in consumption naturally caused a recession in 
stocks, which was corrected by a progressive increase in the quotas 
by which producers were restricting their output. 

The relaxation in restriction started in August, when an advance 
from 70 per cent. to 75 per cent. in agreed production was permitted 
and progressed rapidly until it reached 105 per cent. in November, 
at which equilibrium with consumption was established. World 
stocks, which in 1933 approximated to 725,000 tons, were reduced to 
400,000 tons at the end of 1936 and to 340,000 tons in October, 
1937—less than three months’ supply. 


SILVER 
World production of silver for 1936 was 250,817,957 ounces, or 
36,000,000 ounces greater than for the previous year, of which 
28,000,000 ounces came from North America and 5,000,000 ounces 


from South America, following the large increase in the production 
of non-ferrous metals. 

Production of silver in the two Americas continues to expand with 
the increasing production of non-ferrous metals, and world produc- 
tion of 1937 threatens to exceed 270,000,000 ounces, and thus 
establish an all-time record. 


SUMMARY 


In my view the centre of the economic problem at the moment lies 
in the United States, where, as I have shown, recovery has lagged 
consistently behind the rest of the world and recently has suffered 
a further conspicuous recession. Industrial capacity and activity 
have attained such dimensions that only if the major consuming 
markets, of which the United States is among the foremost, are 
attuned to absorb their full share of the commodities and goods 
produced, can the world maintain its economic health. It is my 
belief that measures are being and will be taken to correct the position 
there, and that when this is accomplished the foundations of inter- 
National trade will be so broadened as to enable full use to be made 
of the high degree of productive and industrial capacity which now 
only waits to be applied to the benefit of the peoples of the world. 

On the score of considerably lower metal prices, particularly in 
the case of lead, increasing costs of production and the advance in 
freight rates, I am bound to counsel caution, although, in my belief, 
Wwe, with so much experience of the vagaries of our particular trade, 
can envisage the immediate future as likely to be a period of con- 
tinued activity with, I hope, a reasonable degree of prosperity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





TARRAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
RECORD PROFITS 


The third annual meeting of Tarran Industries, Limited, was held 
at Hull, on the 31st ultimo, Mr R. G. Tarran presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: I am glad to 
say that we have had the best year’s trading since the company 
was cstablished nearly twenty years ago; the profits at £41,075 
constitute a record, and compare with £27,535 earned in 1935-36. 
I would mention that the figure of £41,075 includes a dividend of 
20 per cent. from your wholly owned subsidiary, the Brandesburton 
Gravel and Concrete Company, Limited, as against 10 per cent. for 
last year. 

As to the company’s liabilities, there has been an increase of 
£43,975 in the bank overdraft, which at September 30, 1937, 
amounted to £119,707. This bank finance has been required by the 
very substantial contracts at present in hand, which we intended to 
finance by raising additional capital in some more permanent form. 
The directors, however, acting on the advice of financial experts in 
London, decided that it was in the best interests of the shareholders 
to postpone making any issue of shares until more favourable condi- 
tions prevailed in the stock market. It is with this in mind, as well 
as with the knowledge that further temporary finance will be re- 
quired as the contracts in hand develop, that your directors have 
decided to recommend that no dividend shall be paid at present. 
They feel that the prudent course, particularly when results indicate 
boom rather than slump conditions, is to retain profits in the business 
and to conserve financial resources. 

With regard to the work at present in progress and also with 
reference to the future, I should like to say that we can report 
increased activities in all sections of the business, especially in civil 
engineering and manufactured joinery; we have recently secured 
important public works contracts, such as the quarter-million pound 
technical college at Bolton; roads, sewers and houses for the Hull 
Corporation and the construction of a new wharf for the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway Company. It is most encouraging to 
find that the quality of our work is building up an important and 
valuable goodwill throughout the country; indicative of this and of 
the future outlook for the industry, we have recently received special 
invitations to tender for new contracts aggregating over £3,000,000. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CHOSEN CORPORATION, LIMITED 
LIQUIDATION OF NURUPI 


The annual meeting of this company was held, on the 31st ultimo, 
in London. 

Mr Gerald W. B. Portman, who presided, said that as a result 
of negotiations in London with a director of a Japanese corporation, 
the Chosen Union of Mines, an agreement had just been signed 
relating to the liquidation of Nurupi and matters connected there- 
with. The agreement provided that in consideration of the Chosen 
Union of Mines being released from their guarantee as from July 1, 
1937, the company became allowed to take as part of its share in 
the liquidation of Nurupi the whole of the sterling which had been 
remitted to London, less expenses incurred in London by Nurupi. 
The company would receive just over 65 per cent. of the net assets 
of Nurupi K.K.K. available for distribution to shareholders in the 
liquidation. That agreement had been signed subject to ratification 
by the board of the Chosen Union of Mines and it had been pro- 
vided that unless by February 28th they had refused to ratify 
the agreement it entered into full force. 

Thereupon the necessary formalities would have to be carried 
out in Japan and under Japanese law the company would not 
become entitled to receive its share of the assets before, at the earliest, 
May next. The company had been fortunate at this difficult time 
to have had the advantage of the energy and work of Mr Rubinstein 
to enable the present satisfactory position to be realised; his courage, 
ability and resourcefulness throughout the negotiations had been of 
inestimable value to the company. 

The most important question was the remittance of the balance 
of the money which would accrue to the company and which was 
at present in Japan. They were endeavouring to convince the 
Japanese Government that they should, in spite of the stringent re- 
strictions existing in Japan, permit the immediate remittance of the 
balance of the money to this country. They had good hopes that the 
Government would accede to their request in the near future, as 
they understood that the Japanese authorities were desirous of giving 
all facilities to a house in London which could be instrumental in 
assisting Anglo-Japanese financial co-operation in the future. 

The report was adopted and a dividend of 1s. per share approved. 

A resolution of confidence in the board and managing director 
was passed with acclamation. 
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Investment Trends and Industrial Production—1929-1937 


In the following charts, movements in industrial share prices (Actuaries’ Index) and industrial production are illustrated over a trade cycle, 
The first chart compares ordinary share prices with The Economist’s Index of Business Activity. Charts III, 1V and V compare ordinary share 
movements and production in particular industries. "The Board of Trade indices of production employed in Chart III, cover production of 
mines and quarries and, in Chart V, building and building materials production. The share index in this latter chart refers only to build- 
ing materials shares. In Chart II, equity share movements are related to the only available index of Stock Exchange turnover, the Financial 
News daily record of Stock Exchange bargains. All index numbers have been based on 1935= 100. 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCE 

For the six days ended December 31, 
1937, the total ordinary revenue was 
'g 800,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
{,13,853,000. The deficit accrued since 
April Ist last is thus £ 172,603,000, against 
a deficit of £138,854,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
i thousands 


Revenue 5 days 6 days 


ended ended 
Dec. Dec. 
31, 31, 


April 1, 
Est. for 1936, to 1937, to 
1047-38 Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 


April 1, 


9g? 937 > 
1936 | 1997 | 1936 | 1937 
~ ORDINARY 
REVENUE wall 
Inc. Tax ... 258,150 76,966 90,035 3,304 3,824 
Sur-tax...... | 58,000 9,400 10,780 650 740 
state, etc a a 
— 89.000 63,070 68,200 1,140 1,030 
Stamps «.-. 29,000 18,710 16,240 350 430 
N D.C. 2,000 . 59, 19 
Other In. oa s 
Rev, Duties 1,500 150 530.—«x. 40 


Total I. Rev. 467,650 168,296 185,844 


5,444 6,083 
219,850 158,910 167,965 2,369 2,685 
84.300 88,400 579 551 


Customs ... 9,85 
Excise ...... | 113,150 


Total Cust. 


and Excise 333,000 243,210 256,365 2,948 3,236 
Motor 7 7 
Duties .. 34,000 11,336 11,607 +104 247 
P.O, (Net 

Receipt)... | 11,800 10,000 9,350 100 Dr.810 
P.O. Fund ‘ a Cis . 
Crown Lds. 1,35¢ 1,050 1,030 : 40 
Rec. from ; 

Sun. Loans. 4,300 3.635 4,286 21 
Misc. Rec. . 11,000 15,298 10,105 629 4 
Total Ordin- 

ary Revenue 863,100 452,825 478,612) 9,246 8,500 
Sete - BAL. 

REVENUE 


Post Office 
and Broad- 


casting*.... 75,198 52.200 55,50 1,800 2,310 
Total .. 505,025 534,112 11,046 11,110 
Issues out of the Exchequer to 


mect payments 
£ thousands) 
Expenditure a a 
i April 1, April 1, > cays . “ys 
+st. lor 1936. to 1937. to ended , ended 

year D 3) De 3) Dec Dec. 

1937-38 193 i cae) aoe 31, 

1936 1937 1936 | 1937 

ORDINARY 


EXPEND. 
Int. & Man. 


of Nat. Dt. 224,000 178,841 183,317 1,315) 1,506 
Payments to 

N. Ireland 8,000 4,751 5,260 
Other Cons. 

Fund Serv. 3,204 1,931 2,190 80 144 
P.O. Fund . 300 421 

Total ., 235,500 185,944 190,767 1,395 1,650 


Supply Serv. t627348 405,735 460,448 10,666 12,203 


Total Ordy. 
Expend. ... | 862,848 591,679 651,215 12,061 13,853 


SELF-BAL. 


P. O. and 
Broadcast- 


ing Votes 75,198 52,200 55,500 1,800 2,310 


_ Total .. 643,879 706,715 13,861 16,163 

* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 

tIncluding margin for Civil Supplementary Esti- 
= but excluding £80,000,000 trom borrowing. 

¢ Motor Duties Self Balancing in 1936-37 now 
tdded to Revenue and I xpenditure. 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£158,128 to £2,467,887, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) in- 
creased the gross National Debt by 
£5,442,000 to about £8,289 millions. An 
analysis of the approximate position of the 
ational Debt, as at December 31, 1937, 
appears on page 99, under the heading 

Special Statistics,” 

£ thousands) 
Net Incr. In Dest 


Bank of England 


Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 


Ady Treasury Bills ..... 52,238 

‘ances ......., 55,750 | Public Dept. Ad- 
(Monn Teleg. re 1,670 
Money) Act ... 3,800 | Nat. Savings Certs. 200 
* 59,550 54,108 


working day at applicant’s option. 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 


50 wks. to: Dec. 19, 1936... 


Week to: Dec. 


total 1 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1937, to December 31, 1937, are 
shown below :— 
£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp.....651,215 Ordinary Rev. $78,612 
Issue to Exch. Eq. Decrease in bals. 232 
Fund (July, ’37) 200,000 Gross x 
borrg. 379,036 
Less :— 
New S.F. 6,656 
Old S.F. 9 
Net borrowing ... 372,371 


851,2 15 
FLOATING DEBT 


£ millions) 


851,215 


‘Treasury —— and 
Bills Means 
Advances Total , ici 
Date Float- ae * 
Bank ing ia 
Ten- Ts Public of Debdt | “*”” 
der - Depts. Eng- 
land 
1936 
Dec. 31 766 °2* 27°8 57:0 851-0) ...® 
1937 
Mar. 31 500-0 174:6 23:5 5 698-1 198-1 
Dec. 4 617°0 301-8 42:6 10:2 971°6 344°4 
11 622:0 305:3 5-3 1:5 974-1) 350°6 
18 622:°0 317:3 41-6 ‘6a 980:9 358:°9 
25 622:0 319°:9 41:1 983-0 361 °0 
— 889: 7* 39:5 55-7 984-9 saa” 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 


ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


£ millions) 


Amount Per 
Cent. 
Average Allotted 
Date of Rate at 
‘lender Applied % mini- 
Offered pa Allotted canal 
Rate 
1936 s. d. 
Dec. 31 40:0 75:4 40:0 12 5:63 25 
1937 
Nov. 12 45-0 75:0 45:0 10 2:12 65 
oe i) 45-0 65:0 45:0 11 1:15 56 
» 26 50-0 62:3 50:0 15 0-22 79 
Dec. 3 50-0 84:4 50-0 18 2:16 25 
- 10 50-0 91-5 50:0 15 8-91 61 
o id 50-0 76°8 50:0 13 9-17 85 
» 24 50-0 68-4 50°0 12 0:64 74 
3] 50-0 80-5 50-0 10 11°59 47 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
When normal 


ills and there are no Monday maturities. When 


normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. 


On December 31st, applications at £99 17s. 3d. 


per cent. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday to 
Saturday of the following week inclusive were accepted 
as to about 47 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
£40-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered on 
January 7th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Purchase 


Number . 
Price 


Sales in 


33,120,605 24,840.45 3 
30,743,934 23,057,951 
531,751) 398,813 
572,955 429.716 
565,289 423,967 


Dec. 18, 1937T.. 

19, 1936.... 
De BRy BOGE tian 
Dec. 16, 1937 ... 


Net Exchequer receipts, week to Dec. 18 
/ )000. 


t Inciudes 


1937: 


> 


adjustments up to June 19, when grand 
was 1,296,663,144 cts. According to the 





Finance Accounts, amount (excluding accrued interest 
to credit of investors was {389,726,807 as at March 31, 
937. 


CENTRAL BANK 
RETURNS 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
JANUARY 5, 1938 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
4 


Incircultn. 492,575,899 
In Bnkg. De- 


£ 
Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities... 208,681,546 








partment.. 53,830,926 | Other Secrs. 291,693 
Silver Coin.. 11,661 
| Amt. of Fid. 
| OR acces. 220,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion ..... 326,406,825 
546,406,825 | 546,406,825 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 108,338,165 
Rest 3.479.958 Other Secs ——-~----—— 
Public Deps.* 14,441,735 Disc. et 15,087,912 


Other Deps. —— — Securities 21,136,604 


Bankers 129,234,522 eee 
Other 37,386,911 36,224,516 
——_———— Notes....... 53,830,926 
166,621,433 Gold & Silv. 
Coin 702,519 
199,096,126 199,096,126 
* 


Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(4 thousands) 


Compared with 














Amt., is 
Both Departments Jan 
5, 1938 Last Last 
Week Year 

COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 492,57¢ 12,741 29,873 
Deposits : Public / 14,442 3,058 + 916 
Bankers’ ...... 129,234 8,593 19,004 
Others ... 37,387 820 1,013 
Total outside liabilities 673,639 270 + 48,780 
Capital and rest 18,033 38 45 
COMBINED ASSETS a ee —_—_—_—_—_— 
Govt. debt and securities 328,035 6,266 34,852 
Discounts and advances 5.0 5,882) + 675 
Other securities 21,428 275+ 222 
Silver coin in issue dept. 12 + 1 1 
Gold coin and bullion... 27,109 124 12,985 

KESERVES — 

Res. of notes & coin in 

banking department 54,533 12,617\|+ 3,112 


Proportion ot reserve to 
outside liabilities— | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
** proportion ’ 30-1 5-3% 16% 


(6) Gold stocks to de- 


posits and notes No | 
** reserve ratio” 48:-6% change |— 1:7% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


Issue Department 


Date lo lore Govt. Gold 
(Wed’y.) | Notes Notes Debt | Other | Coin 
Pm =) ene Secs. and 
Circn. Dept. Secs.# Bullion 
Jan. 6,937 462°7 51-0 199-9 0-1 313-7 
Dec. 15,37 501°9 44-4 219°7 0:3 | 326°4 
sw | Seo 37-1 | 219-7 0:3 326°4 
os a 505-3 41-1 | 219-7 0-3 326°4 
Jan. 5,’38 492-6 53-8 | 219-7 0-3 326°4 


*On January 5, 1938: Government debt was 


£11,015,100; silver coin in issue department, - 
£11,601; capital and rest, £18,032,958. 
(£ millions) 
} 
Banking Department Deposits som 
Date 
(Wed’v. - 
Public Bankers Others Total Rot 
% 
Jan. 6,°37) 13°5 | 110-2 38:4 162-1 50°3 
De 15,37 11:4 103-4 36°5 139-8 50-1 
22 10-8 98-2 36°5 145°5 50:0 
29 11:4 120-6 366 168 °6 48:6 
J 5,°38 14:4, 129-2 37-4 181-0 486 
t Gold stock to deposits and notes in circulation 


£ millions) 


| Banking Department Securities Bkg. 

1 Dept. 
Date Reserve 

(Wed’y.) Disc. & of 
Govt. Ad- Other Total Notes 

vances } ete. 

Jan. 6,°37; 93:3 14:4 21-1 | 128-8 51-4 
Dec. 15,937 95-0 7-8 20:7 | 123-5 45-6 
2... | oe 7:5 21:5 125-5! 38-0 
3» 29. 114°6 9-2 20:9 | 144-7 41:9 
Jan. 5,°38, 108-3 | 15-1 | 22-1 144-5 | 54-5 


| 


t Making the “ proportion” 30-1% 
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1937; Czechoslovakia. 


Danz 


ig, 


Estonia, 


Lithu- 


ania, Norway, Poland, Java, Finland ana Roumania 


of December 25; Austria, Bulgaria, Egypt, 
and New Zealand 


Latvia, Portugal 


1938. 


slavia, 
January 1, 


BANK FOR 
SETTLEMENTS. 


francs of 


Dec. 
31, 
ASSETS 1936 
Ra Fe BOO cocescvocees 33-1 
Cash iiasinbenheih 23°3 
Sight fu nds : * 5-3 
Bills and acceptanc es: 
(a) Commercial bills | 134-0 
(6) Treasury bills 147-7 
Time funds at interest 25-6 
Sundry bills & invests 245:°7 
Other assets 1-5 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up . 125-0 
Reserves 22-1 
Long-term commitmts 
(1) Annuity trust 
account deposits 153-3 
(2) Govt. deposits 121-5 
Short term and sight 
deposits : 
(1) Central banks: 
Own account 119-2 
(2) Central banks: 
For acct. others 6-2 
(3) Other deposits 0-1 
Sight deposits—gold.. 27:3 
Miscellaneous items ... 41-5 


Oct. 
31, 
1937 
13 
20 
16 


oN 


115 
148 

58 
296 


NW BD 


wo 


109-0 


—O-~IN 
NLoo 


Jugo- 
ot 


INTERNATIONAL 
— (Million Swiss gold 
0.29 grammes) 


Nov. | Dec. 
30, si, 
1937 1937 
13-8 i3 8 
25°9 52:3 
18-6 17:1 
123-3 122 
146°1 110-6 
47-6 38-4 
275-7 294-5 

2:2 1-1 
125-0 125:°-0 
23-2; 23:2 
153 


— 

< 

vind 
— 
Covi 
ow 
»- Vi 


181-7 178-8 
2:6 2:3 
6:8 6°3 
8:4 8:4 
42:3 43-0 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


Jan. ; Dec. 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS i 9, 
RESOURCES 1937 1937 
Gold certifs. on hand 
and due from Treas. 8,851 9,122 
Total reserves . | 9,142 9,443 
Total cash reserves ... 278 311 
Total bills discounted 3 17 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 3 3 
Total bills on hand 6 20 
Industrial advances 24 is 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,430 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,461 2,602 
Total resources -- | 12,382 12,733 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in actual 
circulation .......... 4,242 4,295 
Aggregate of excess mr. 
bank res. over reqts. 2,010 1,050 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 6,627 6,836 
Govt. deposits ‘ 232 242 
Total deposits 7,137 7,524 
Cap. paid in and surplus 305 306 
Totai liabilities 12,382 12,733 
Ratio of total res. to 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. combined .... 80°3°, 79-9 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TREASURY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... | 11,271 12,764 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CUMS cncccnsccces 2,531 2,623 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation 6,473 6,591 
Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. bks. | 2,627 3,864 


NEW 


BANK.—Million $’s 


Jan. 
me 
1937 
Total gold reserves 3540-7 
Total bills discounted 1-6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and securts. 
Deposits — Member- 


1 
652-3 
660-8 


bank—reserve acct. 2952-9 
Total res. to dep. and 

Fed. Res. note lia- 

bilities combined . 85-9 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


Dec. 
9 


1937 
3583-6 
4:1 
1-0 
739-7 
749-4 


2938 


_ 


, 80-1 


RE 


Dec. Jan. 
30, 6, 

1937 | 1938 
9,120 9,120 
9,461 9,491 
331 363 
13 11 
3 1 
16 12 
i8 18 
2,564 2,564 
2,598 2,594 
12,853 12,833 
4,283 4,258 
1,160 1,270 
6,983 7,071 
140 127 
7,535 7,602 
306 308 


12,853 12,833 


4% 89-0% 


12,760 12,755 
2,634 2,639 
6,571, 6,510 
3,760 3,749 


YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 


Dec. | Jan. 
30, 6 
19357 1938 
3635-4 3682-6 
3-8 3°] 
1:0 0-2 
739-7 739-5 
749-1 747-3 
3041-2. 3126-5 
84-°7°, 84°8° 


PORTING 


MEMBER BANKS.— Million $’s 





{ Dec. 
16, 
ASSETS 1936 
Loans, totalt | 9,069 
Investments 13,806 
Reserve with Fed. Res. | 
D cdunaspannamiind | 5,307 
Due from domestic bks. | 2,498 
LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits, ad- | 
acess, 15,625 
Time deposits ......... 5,031 
Government deposits 700 
Due to banks 6,640 


Nov. 
17, 
1937 
9,532 
11,998 


5,365 


1,867 


14,612 


5,296 
416 
5,555, 


{ Dec. | Dec. 
8, 15, 
1937 1937 
9,509 9,500 
11,980, 12,168 
5,291 5,365 
1,803) 1,869 
14,707, 14,675 
5,183, 5,192 

417 684 
5,404; 5,489 


t In this item, comparison between May 20, 1937, 
onwards and preceding weeks is affected by a revision 


of the statement. 


| 
| 


THE ECONOMI 
eres ene 
OTHER CENTRAL 
BANKS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Den- 
mark appeared in The Economist of December 11, 


_BANK OF FRANCE. 


ASSETS 
CE cicsccsee 
Advances on gc sid c 
Commercial bills 
Bills bought abroad 
Advances on securities 
Thirty-day advances 
Loans to State with 
imterest: (a zene 
(6) provisional 
Negotble. bonds, Sink- 
ing Fund Dept. 
Other assets ............ 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Public deposits . 
Private deposits 
Other liabilities 
Gold reserve to sight 
liabilities 
* From July 29, 19 
milligrams. 
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REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 


ASSETS 
Gold . ee 
Ot which depstd. abroad 
tes. in foreign currencs. 
Bills of exchange and 
cheques 
Silver and other coin 
Advances 
Investments 
Other assets 
LIABILITIES 
te ceecinniis 
Notes in circulation 
Other daily maturing 
obligations 
Other liabilities 
Cover of note circulatn. 


AUSTRALIAN 


ASSETS 
Gold and English stg. 
Other coin, bullion, &c. 
Money at short call— 
London 

Short-term loans 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 
Discounts and advances 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued . 
Res. pm. on gold sid 
Deposits 


7, based on tranc 


ST 


Dec. 


23, 


1937 


9,746 
870 
3,693 


529 


3,200 


26,909 


Dec. {| Dec. 
31, 2, 
1936 | 1937 

60,359 58,932 58,932 
1,258 . 
9,860 9,293 
1,429 913 
3,583 3,861 

715 646 
3,200 3,200 

17,698 26,918 
5,640 5,637 
3,901 4,497 

89,342 91,933 
2,089 2,743 
13,550 15.643 
2,659 3,580 

57-4°,, 53-4 


at 43 


Dec. | Nov. 
31, 30, 
1936 1937 
66°5' 70-5 
26:2 20:3 
5:7 5:7 
5509-8 5546-55 
122-5) 142-2 
74°4 46-1 
523°8 390-9 
642:9 727°4 
473-6 493-0 
4980-15196°05 
1012-4 765-9 
329°5 324°5 
1-44 1-46 l 


Dec 
1937 
6 


3 
5:6 


240°9 
174°1 


J 
> 


391-5 
7 


493-0 
029-8 


733°3 


344-3 
51 


—Million francs 


Dec. 
30, 
1937 
58,933 


10,737 
870 
3,781 
675 


3,200 
31,909 


5,580 


4,099 


93,837 
3,401 
19,219 
3,260 


50-5 


against 


Mec. 
31, 
1937 


70 


) 
<\ 


i] 


“IW 


6131 
110 
60 
392 


ay 


~“INwWwWOoOvi 


493-0 
5492:°9 


ws 


1058 
326-5 
1-59 


COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £’s 


Dec. | Nov. 
28, 29, 
19% 1937 
16°00 16-00 
3-75 5°51 
22-84 35°09 
7-00 
77-36 83-38 
8°85, 10°96 
50-54 49°28 
7:75| 7°75 
68-95 86-50 


Dec. 


1937 
16°00 
5-43 


3-68 


71 
1-36 


3-03 
7°75 
I-62 


5 


5 


88 
ll 


54°03 
7°aD 
88-42 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 








Dec. | Nov. | Nov. Dec 
15, 15, 30 15, 
ASSETS 1936 | 1937 1937 1937 
Gold at home ee 1,224 | 1,352 | 1,353 | 1,353 
Gold abroad & fore ign 
exchange 256 89 81 75 
Non-int. -bearing Govt. 
eee 119 119 119 19 
Treasury bonds ...... 399 308 398 98 
LIABILITIES 
Notes .. ! 1,039 | 1,107 | 1,112 | 1,122 
Government de “posits 131 107 136 136 
Bank deposits 473 400 371 367 
Certs. of participation 
in Treasury bonds 349 357 333 312 
Gold and for. exch. to 
note and sight liabs. 89-8°,,89-9°, 88-2°%, 87-5 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec Dex 
30, me 22 29 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937. 1937 
Gold 5728 3,390 | 3,497 3,525 
Silver and other coin... 55 51 54 52 
Bills and securities 1,587 | 1,459 | 1,484 1,488 
ENE 68 46 35 32 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 4,540 4,313 4,275 4,308 
Deposits : Govt. 120 71 52 96 
Other 769 552 735 685 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 
Dec. { Dec. | Dec Dec. 
30, B 22, 29, 
ASSETS 1936 «1937 | 1937 1937 
Reserve, of which / 194°4 203-0 206-8 202-0 
Gold coin and bullion 179°4 179-6 179-8 179-8 
IE oo i cutankeies 162-3 192:9 188-0 186-2 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... 135-9 156°1 165°8 166°8 
Deposits : Dom. Govt 22:4, 28-4 19-2) 12-8 
Chartered banks | 186°8 200-7, 196-6 196-4 
Reserves to notes and | 
deposit liabilities 56 -0% 52°6%'53-°8%'53-°3% 
BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
23, 23, 15, | 23, 
ASSETS 1936 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
Gold and gold exchange | 3,321 | 3,581 | 3,605 | 3,628 
State gold bonds ...... 557 | 521; 521 521 
Bills discounted ...... | 436 608 | 617! 624 
Advance... | 4,750 | 4,747 | 5,023 
State debt | 3,855 | 3.856 | 3,856 
LIABILITIES j 
Notes in circulation ... | 6,199 | 6,570 | | 6,409 6,821 
Dep. and current accts. | 5,579 | 5,719 | 6,082 | 5,998 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 201 | 171 | 168 | _ 162 


| 
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NATIONAL BANK OF HUNG 
Million Pengo ARY 


Dec. | : a 
| Bs | Ng] BE |e 
ASSETS 1936 | 1937 | 1937! yo? 
Metal reserve : . 1937 
Gold coin and bullion | 84-1, 84:0 g4 
E oreign exchange 37:3} 55-3) 56 7 ae 
Token money ...... | 7:2 8-4 8:2 7 
Ini. bills, wts., & secs. | 489-4 393-2 309-1) 4oh? 
Advances to Treasury 96°9 114-4) 114-3 115.4 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 372°3, 369-1) 398 ) 
Current accounts, de- ro°@ +t 
OS cinndéanke 227 267-9, 258-0 
Cash certificates ...... 92:9 89:2) 69-7 = 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million Rupees 
Dec. Nov. | Dec.) Deo 
25, 26, 17, | 4 
ASSETS 1936 1937 | 1937 1937 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444 4g 
Rupee coin 641 628 625 627 
Balances abroad 166 55 35 7 
Sterling securities 673 803 803 8)3 
Indian Govt. rupee 
securities 234 273 274 24 
Investments 63 638 63 6] 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circuln. : 
India .. L og J 17,583 1,776 1,799 
Burma aan Te 1,898 \ 409 44 47 
Deposits : Govt. 69 106 91 ” 
Banks 152 265 261 2 
Gold and stg. to 
liabilities 56°1° 580°, 58-1% 58 1% 
BANK OF JAPAN 
Million yen 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | De. 
12, 13, 4, ll, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 | 1937 
Coin and bullion: Gold | 546-7 801-0 801-0) 801-0 
Other 48:7. 62°8 56:4 498 
Discounts and advances | 786°0 760°4 652°:3) 5643 
Government bonds 483°9 634°8 693-0) 9084 
Agencies accounts 75°4 81:2 96:4 824 


LIABILITIES 


Notes issued 1400-5 1598-9 1776-6:1744-7 
Deposits: Government} 233°7 438°6 198 3) 347°7 
Other 61:8 61:3 67:4 58-7 





NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
Jan. Dec. | Dec. Jan. 
4, 6, 27, 3, 
ASSETS 1937 1937 1937 1938 
COG  acasuecncaccecsons 719-6 1365-8 1365°8 
Silver a 17:7 16:6 16:7 Sua 
Home bills discounted 17°6 26:2 23°4 28 
Foreign bills 2°3 as 5-1 51 
Loans and advances 
in current account 297°5) 190-4 194°8 2H% 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation | 818-8 878°2 868°5) 97:1 
Deposits: (a) Govt. 85°3 13-0) 99°81) a) 
(6) Other 169-7 701-6 655:°5f “*" 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £)’s 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
24, 20, 17, 24, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 | 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion | 24-21 22:93 22:93 22-4 
Bills discounted : 
DN <.ccesesotabeiant 0:03 0:03 0:24 0:26 
SS eee 10:79 6:12 6°65 6°83 
IMVEStIMENES .....ccccece 1:74 1-72 1:72 1:72 
Other assets sevese | 11°59 11-02 10°90 10% 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 15-22 16°40 16°28 17:0 
Deposits: Government) 2°22 1°65 2:04 20 
Bankers 22:99 17°01 18:70 17-0 
Cash reserves to liabili- 
ties to publi 53:3 57:1 54:°4% 548 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—AMillion Kronot 
Dec Dec Dec, 
23, 15, 
ASSETS 1936 137 1937 1937 
Gold reserve . | 458-4) 469-3 469-8) 4701 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 28°7 2:6 41) 4! 
Foreign 70:4 46:0 41-1) 
Goldabroad not in gold ‘ 
reserve 69:9 68:2 68:2) 6. 
Balances with foreign 
banks 243-0 282-1) 200°9 1994 
Bills payable in Sweden 11:3) 13-8) 12-9 129 
Bills payable abroad 381-8 698-8 745:2 1 
Advances 25°9| 25-5 29:7 2° 
LIABILITIES 
Noies in circulation 861-3 803-9 90773 942 
Deposits: Government! 281-6 364-9) 336-4 311? 
Com. banks | 292-6) 626:1) 505°3 “ 
Other 16:1} 8:1) 79 2 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs a 
3 Dec. | Nov. { Dec. | De 
| 31, 30, | 23, | Jk 
ASSETS 1936 | 1937 | 1937 | 193) 
ND cit csasncadeereniate 12709 0 2662-6 2667°8 269° 
Ot which held abroad | 626-6! 721-4) 692°3 
Foreign exchange ...... | 53-4 490-2, 490°2 4% 
Discounts, etc. ......... 19°5 10:4 102 $8 
ee ere | 46-8 31-7 35:2 . 
I ciniigsssnnsinns 15:9 30-4 308 
LIABILITIES | 0 
Notes in circulation ... |1482-2 1453-5 1488-8 15 51 
EES sekienadtencane (1363-4 1755-8 1734:2178" 
and as 7 


N.B. —Fxchange Equalisation Fund 
included in returns December 31, 1936, S 
538,583,653 fcs. 
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BANK CLEARINGS EXCHANGE RATES 



































Des LOND LONDON—SPOT 
23, YIDON 
in? (a) Active Exchanges 
dis (£ thousands) (Range of the day’s business) 
57:4 - —|— T | i 
7 ; ‘ | Week ended | Aggregate from j | 
408.1 | Month of December | Wednesday — January 1 to London on ad Dec. 31,| Jan. 1, | Jan. 3, | Jan.4,  Jan.5, | Jan. 6, 
ls | 7 - ; wert 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
1s | Ch Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | — | | 
| | Change | Jan. 6,| Jan. 5, ec. 31, | Dec. 31, | | | { 
402-1 1936 | 1937 + 1937 | 1938 1936 1937 | | ; : . 
! | } ; _ | New York, $... | $4°8623 |4-995~72'4-905,— 4-993,—- 5-00- 5-00-12 4-995,~ 
268:2 | 5°00 5-Ollg 01 5-00lg 
69:7 Number of | | | Montreal, $... | 4°8623 5:00- 5:00- 5:00lg— 5-00- 5-00-12 | 4:-9934— 
wkg. days : 25 gs | & 6 6 308 306 sl 003 00 013g 0154 50014 
DIA 7 | | Pasa) -Fr....... 124°21 | 1473)6-3g 1473;6—5g 1473,¢—3g 1473;6-38 1475\9—3g 1472 ;6-3g 
Town ....c.++ |3,381,643 2,890,859 — 14-5 | 562,300 895,410 35,039,356 36,719,471 | Brussels, Bel... | 35-004 29°45-8 29-451~ 29-46-50 29-48-54 29-47-50 29 -45—48 
Metro, .......++ | 181,041; 179,477 0-8 30,629 53,084 2,039,620 2,161,700 i a. J Tho 
i Country .. 313,448, 313,695 Ol 44,450 94,254 3,537,598 3,805,138 { 947g-51lg 9479-5lo G4l3jg—- 9415 6— 9415) 6~- 947 9—-5ig 
~ aden niaincnbiceticgit eimestabeniionnel cone ener aon —— | Milan, L....... 92°46 < ; 5315 531 5316 
k Total ......... [3,876,132 3,384,031 — 12-6 | 637,379 1,042,748 40,616,574 42,686,309 Las : iB | 95-00% | 95-00i 95-00: | 95-15: | 95-102 95-108 
A { | Zurich Fr.%... | 25*22lo 21-60l2— 21-6012— 21-61-3 21-60le— 21-60-62 21 -58- 
: -_ - | 210 2 3 612 
27 + Based on average working day. Athens, Dr.... | 375 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 540-55 540:°55 540-55 
/ | Amst’d’m, Fl. 12°107 |8-97lo— (8-97lo—- 8:-9754- 8-98-99 8-9754- 8:-97lo- 
893 | Bly 8 854 834 812 
= Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 2: 40-42 12-40-42 12-41-44 12-41-44 12 40-43 12: 39-42 
«if Registered 
ol PROVINCIAL Marks (c)  |431-812 4312-812 4312-812 4312-812 44-49 44-49 
| - India Rup. | 18d. [18342-5239 | 18532—529 118340 183%0—539 =18349—539 184549—5a9 
H ; ands) | Hong Kong, $ | 7... 1479-51g |147g-51g |147g-51g 1479-5lg  1479-5Slg 1479-5] 
1,790 (Z thousands) | Shanghai, $... | +... | 14-143g| 14-143g| 14-143, 14-143g 14-143g | 14-143, 
a - | Rio. Mil. ...... $5 -899d.} 212-1939 | 2lo-91g | Zlo—-915 | Zlo-91g | 2lo- 212-1 
.; J Wewentea: | A nities (\17-00-  |17-01- |17-O1- |17-02-  |17-02-  _17-03- 
2 | Month of December p soca canenene 1 — B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45< 06g 06g O7g 07g O7g O7g 
58-18 . (| 16-12h | 16°12h | 16-12hk | 16-12h | 16°12h | 16°12h 
8th : ee, $.. 40 | 125e(1) | 125e(/ 125e(7) | 125e(/) 125e(i 125e/) 
7 ¢ M'video, $ ... | t51d. | 25-26 | 25-26 | 25-26 | 25-26 | 2514-61 2434-2554 
1936 | 1937 | Change Jan. 2, Jan. br | Dec 31, Dec? | Lima,Sol. -.. | 17-38 | 20-21} 20-21) 20-21(1)| 20-210) 20-211) | 20-210) 
' , — oe Mexico, Pes.... 9°76 (1712-1819) 1710—1819/1712—1812 1712-1810) 1710-181,/17!2-1812 
Manila, Pes.... $24:66d. 2379-43; 6) 2373—45)¢ 237g—431¢, 237g—43)6/2379— 237 g— 
Des. in ot 43,¢ 4516 
il, No. of working | / sles Moscow, Rbls. —..,,-/26°4814—|26-481>— 26-5012— 26-5612—|26°51- 29-49 14~ 
1937 days : 25 25 6 5 308 306 48) 49 5] 57| 511, 4912 
| 801-0 BIRMINGHAM 13,875 | 12,115 12:6 4.078 2.584. 139.647 135.270 Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). + Pence per unit 
lane BRADFORD 4,984 3,754 24:6 1,721 1,138 51.430 51.827 of local currency. ¢ Par 8-235132 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. 
: =: ae 5.839 5.494 5:9 1.346 017 66.606 66.953 (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
908°6 HULL 3754 3719 0-9 937 752 42.837 47.078 “export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
| 82°6 LEEDS 4.235 4,045 4-4. 1,607 1,055 48.321 51.523 importers. t) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
47 LEICESTER 3 267 5 202 1-9 979 600 38.013 38.878 of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. 
: 40.7 LIVERPOOL 30,866 26,268 14:8 6,839 5,635 325,767 353,895 
| MANCHESTER 48,089 44,109 S°2 13,517 10,666 533,679 565.822 a 
Lae NEWCASTLE 6,470 | 6,675 + 3-1 1,819 1,679 69,218 77,555 (b) Other Exchanges 
NOTTINGHAM 2,324 2,206 5:0 617 419 26,337 + =26,505 ; igi 
SHEFFIELD .. 4,873 5,141 5-4 1,545 19 52,226 56,683 ‘ ) 
= sgutietieesLosktemislcortatadetnaeeaemat kasama 8 Par of | Dec.31, | Jan.5, Jan. 6, 
;, , : London on Exch. 93 : 19 
— Total : 11 Towns | 128,576 116,728 9:2 35,005 26,635 1,394,081 1,471,989 per £ 1937 1938 ya 
a DUBLIN a . | 6,075 5,898) .. — % ; | 
\ 1301-9 -om . | > RR, 6} « 1 " 1 
Based on average working day. Helsingfors, M. ......+0. | 193-23 22534-6105 22554-6190 22534-6!9 
24 t Ba 1 averag ay BieGihd Wiis siceneeasnedce 25-2219 on 60-100(/) —— 
i } j ‘ j é 
Lisbon, Esc. ...sssssseee 110 110-3 110-9 110-3, 
2008 i ee 34-5810 2512-712 2512-712 2519-712 
— Budapest, Pen. ....0.00. 27:82 247 9-553 | 2479-558 24/9—53g 
9071 MON EY RATES eae $16410§ 142i4—5g | 14214—5g 14214—5g 
| 299.9 ree 25-00 261g—5g | 26lg-5g | 26) 2—53 
; LONDON Warsaw, Zl......ccceeeeeee 48°38 | 2613-58 26lg-5g | 2613-58 
[ DENG - sccnunscnnccaes 25 2212 2434-554 2454-554 2434-554 
BANK —= j es Bucharest, Lei ......... 813°8 665-90 665-90 | 665-90 
Dec. 30, Dec. 31, Jan. 1, Jan.3, | Jan.4, Jan.5, Jan.6, | Constantinople, Pst. ... 110 { 1 619" 619" 
1937 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 “1938 1938 | 625k 0 | 6268 626% 
| ; | Belgrade, Din. ......... 276°32 211-21 i 211-21 211-21 
Dex. - - | Kovno, Lit..........0. | 48°66 29-30 29-30 29-30 
24, i a 2 F : : 7 | Sofia, Lev. .......... vs | 673-66 390-420 390-420 390-420 
| a a a ° , ° , “0 ° 2 pO Se eee 18-159 1734-1834 1734-1834 1734-1834 
3 22 —_ ee ‘ “ ‘ . ‘ | RR TE sctescecs we | 18-159 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Jen ee | = & 2 2 2 2 2 2 | Stockholm, Kr. .... ve | 18°159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
4 oa GO dave’ bake” ee . a no i Ose |ATancOun Afemctie | COBOMMARCM Ke. 22.000 18-159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 
5 17 3.mnonthe’ do. — ° an” ne a 16 52-16 52-216 ~| Alexandria, Pst. ......... 9712 975g—5g 9753-58 
So . Baiensia’ k ; : 3 $-"3 16 ga 246 ee ee ae | Gy EU scccneseceesens $24:58d. 135139—4129 133) 94139 
0 10°55 ; — _ do. ; a ; 1 ¢ 6 ¥ ig 16 gg”. SS eee T 28d. 28lig—l4 281i6-14 
8 17°03 Discount Treasg Bills ; . _ 6 | “16-8 6-"8 OMNES Fe ssvccecocsvcece 12°11 8 -95-8 8-95-8 
He —— : s ses i ee a | Bangkok, Baht ......... $21-82d 22-2214 22116516 
0 17:80 ET ei iccecaes 8 916—5g 6 816 916 de 4 z | 
Loans—Day-to-day ... g-lo -1 1 l -} a | lo] Usance : T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. Pence per unit of local 
54.8 Short .... ’ 214 lo-] l l l lo] lo~] | currency. § Par, 197-105)¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
Deposit allwnes. : Bk. lo lo lo } ly lo ly for payments to the Bank of England :—(j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
Kronot Discount houses at call Ip lo lo 1 lo lo lg (k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 
5 Atnotice ..... seseeuse & & |; %& 34 34 & % 
23, — -— — LONDON—FORWARD 
8 in (Closing quotations) 
1} 41 . awe x nest — * : oe ~ ae et 
| 40 Comparison with previous weeks Dec. 31, | Jan. 1, | Jan. 3, | Jan. 4, | Jan. 5, | Jan. 6, 
b — - London on | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 
, 82 | » | > , Io P » , Io P > c 
2 6 s Bank Bills Trade Bills Per £ Per£ | Per£ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
90-4 onort eS 4 : : h 
7 ats Loans — | | | 
2 15 9 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months! 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months | (p) p) p) (p) (p) | p) 
7, 2° 937 ‘ j on New York [| 1 Month —939 = 930 | %e=132 | 932- - 
. 9 , ’ o a 1 ent.4|2 , —l9 ae = lom7ig | 1732— —1552 
3) 942-4 Dec, 9... Ll, 9 a—8 4 2-2 214-2 2-3 a a ~2hao| 25a5— 25. —23x lie-Dlae 3g—11y¢ a 
4 3115 » 16... bo-1 ~4 gi hig 2-212 | 214-2 21-3 A sep iiatpalceedeensaniiaiaaisgaeiomamanntammmmnmatiiitamain ieee 
3 agit » - =i ‘ pn Alyg £ 2-2 2 214-2 219-3 (d) | (d) (d) (d) | (d (d) 
5» — i: 6 8 8 2-2'2 2)4-212 | 212-3 | 1 Month | 114-15g | 15y6-1716 Lie-17ig) Dig-lg | 1-11g | 156-156 
Jan. 6 1 ~ ‘ i — na ee Paris, francs< |2 45 254-3 254-3 =| 2ig—31g | 254-27g | 212-254 |21516-3hig 
K meee z 6 i6 6-8 a~='2 4q-« | 2-3 3 9 4)4-45g 414-453 | 459-410 | 45g-410 13 4116) 4) 9-45, 
He. ; roy (p) (p) (Pp) (oe) | (&® p) 
cs - Amsterdam, {| 1 Month | 43-5, a8 —l4 53-53 a—58 68 
7 1937 ee cent. 2 1-54 1-54 lig-ig 11g~7g 1-34 1—34 
8 267972 NEW YORK }3  »» Lig-Alg | L5g—114 | 1% j9-15y6) 15q—L1g | 15g-11g | LoL) 
3 Oh! T : Y a on” Le Fk” he fae Ee eee 
2 4908 _ the Irving Trust € ables the following moncy : i ,@ |  @ (d) (d) | (a) 
4 *) New York _ ru ompany cables 1¢ lolowing moncy and exchange rates in Brussels, 1 Month e119 | lp~ Jp Par-1 | Par~] Par-1 Par- 
5. i : 5 ® 2!o-3ilg 2-3 2-3 lio-2lo 1-2 lilo 
2 wi Jan.6, Dec.31, Jan.1, Jan. 3, an. 4, an. 5, cent.4 {2 5 | 2!2-312 Poe). 
4 wie 1937 |—«1937' 1938 «1938 ieee wie |3 S!z-412 | 3ie-412| 3-4 a4 | 22 1-2 
1.91505 Fall money . a i” 1° 1 1” r : (pe) | o) | | Ce) | Cp) (P) 
217151 money (90 days’ mixed Geneva, 1 Month | lin-l | 134-34 112-1 112-1 112-12 2-1 
SUL aD. ie. sty Sect ci Oenad ll4 114 1l4 14 1ly Ll, cent.4 {2 » | 32 | 32 | 32 | 32 | 3iz-2ip | 312-212 
ind assed F MencePtances :— ———— Selling Rete) ——$<$—$—$—<—_—___., 3 | SA | 454-394 | 442-312 | 432-31g | 412-312 | 412-312 
wards # Nombers—cligible 90 dys. 51g lo lo lo lg lo } | j } } } 
em tn. —tligible, 9 dys 416 12 ‘2 “2 12 12 — : ws A 
mercial acvept., 9O dys. 3g 1 1 1 1 1 (py) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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Year rr. Cheque 

| Days | Clearing Clearing ~ et 

| Clearing a Bradford, Bristol i 

| | | 
1900 | 307 | _ 53°4 
1901 306 | eee i 52:8 * 
1902 303 9,159 ‘eds 870 56-1 - 
1903 | 307 | 9,235 | ais | 885 55:1 om 
1904 309 | 9,678 835 53-2] see 
1905 306 | =:11,355 ae 933 55-6 ae 

{ From Feb. } | | 

1906 | 307 11,719 J} 19 to Dec. {| 992 58-6 | see 

| 31, | 
1907 307 11,657 482 J| 1,073 61°5 i 
1908 308 | *10,408 648 1,064 56-2] .. 
1909 307 | 11,744 687 | 1,094 57-7 = 
1910 306 12,698 771 =| 1,190 60-7 : 
1911 304 | 12,596 796 | 1,221 63°38 25°7 
1912 308 | =: 13,813 841 | 1,307 70-8 28-2 
1913 307 14,191 | 856 | 1,389 75:8 30-4 
1914 301 | 12,434 | 860 | 1,370 75-4) 30-2 
1915 307 | 10,911 929 | 1,568 88-9 33-8 
1916 305 | 12,329 | 1,074 | 1,872 96-1 44-0 
1917 304 15,699 1,177 2,244 | 110-5 51-6 
1918 304 17,032 | 1,429 | 2,736; 126-1 69°7 
1919 302 23,215 | 1,814 | 3,387 145-4 96-6 
1920 306 32,853 | 2,094 | 4,072 185-9 132-7 
1921 307 30,268 | 1,660 | 3,002 19-9 63-2 
1922 305 32,781 1,575 | 2,806 112-4 81-4 
1923 307 32,270 1,547 2,811 116-2 78-8 
1924 308 | 35,039 1,594 | 2,900 122-3 93-2 
1925 307 | = 35,801 | 1,678 | 2,958 133-0 76-0 
1926 307 | = 35,346 | 1,661 | 2,818 123-1 76:1 
1927 307 36,820 | 1,758 | 2,973 132-6 71°4 
1928 307 | 39,311 1,854 | 3,039 137-3 68-6 
1929 307 39,936 1,882 3,079 132-3 59-4 
1930 307 | 38,783 1,312 2,964 121-8 43-2 
1931 307 31,815 | 1,668 | 2,752/| 110-4 38-3 
1932 308 27,834 1,610 | 2,668 113-0 40-1 
1933 306 27,714 1,657 | 2,766 115-3 43-7 
1934 307 30,740 1,760 | 2,984, 117°4 44-8 
1935 306 32,444 1,887 | 3,229 121-7 47-0 
1936 308 35,039 2,040 3,538 | 139-7 51-4 
1937 | 306, 36,719 2,162 3,805 , 135-3 51-8 


INo. of | Town 
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BANK CLEARINGS 1900 TO 1937 


(£ Millions) 


Metropolitan Country och 


* From this date Metropolitan clearings not included. 


§ Area restricted April Ist. 
Sourct.—The Bankers’ Clearing House. 


+68 


29 
29 
31 
31 
30 
31 


31 


31 
31 
30 
31 
33 
35 
35 
36 
39 
44 
49 
56 
77 
91 
76 


57 
60 
61 
59 
60 
62 
60 
57 


> 
é 


60 
56 
60 
61 

66 


67 


o 


Area restricted July, 1905. 


NVID && Oo 


NDAQW&WDWweDOUWNINVOVIAIsI— Ww © 


Ok U~AIWO 


co 


Provincial Clearings 


t Area restricted July, 1922. 


{ Area restricted 193 


Hull Leeds Leicester; — 
| 
eve | 16°3 12-2 167°7 
wwe «(Cd|t(6°0 10-7 | 158-9 
ooo | 16:0 10-7 166-3 
ww A. ae 10:7 | 174-9 
° 17-6 li-l 198-3 
ee | 18-4 ll-l 203-7 
° | 21 11:4 188-7 
eco 21-4 12:1 196 
| 20-4 11-7) 177-4 
| 20-8 12-2 200 
| 22-1 12:9 222 
| 22-4 13-0 217 
| 24-0 13-7 236 
| 26-2 15-1 238 
| 25-8 15-5 224 
} 32-5 20-3 2490 
| 38-5 24-1 365 
43-7 10-0 427 
54-7 40-0 483 
69 3 51-9 678 
88-3 62:1 823 
$50°7 57-4 38-7 455 
55-8 54°53 40-7 432 
55-7 51-7 37-1 450 
56:7 52-0 37-9 474 
54:0 51-1 40-8 405 -« 
46°5 49:9 39-9 400 
46°5 53-4 42:5 428 
45:8 49°5 43-2 426 
44:0 50-7 40-7 402 
40-4 46-4 36-0 525 
36-8 43-2 31-9 290 
36° 1 42-6 32-5 300 
36-1 43:8 32-1 303-¢ 
37-3 47-0 32-6 314-2 
39-1 40-4 34°5 §294-9 
42:8 48-3 38-0 325-8 
47-1 51°5 38-9 353-9 


l. 


ow 


COS ONE WV OF Ww 


AOsISIUIS 


7] 


| New- | 


Man- Jotting~'« 
Soe —— — Sheffield Total 
yne } 
248-8) 85-6] .. | 20:3 “ 
236-2 82:3] . 18:9 : 
234-7 80-9 nhs 18-8) 7 
238-5 it & nn ae ¥ 
248-5 77-5) ws =| «18-4 % 
2636 {63-5 | ; | 3) igo 
1 

293-6 54-8] | 199 | ae 
320-3 58:4 | 21-94 - 
288-6 46-1 . 20-4 | ve 
284-9 47:1 159, 21) & 
3079 18-4 15-9 21-3 | ; 
336-1 48-3 15-9 22:5 | 
347-1 55-1 16°38 24:4 | = 
370-7 62:3 8-1 27:4| °. 
322-7 57:8 18-0 24-9 | ; 
351-7 73:0 19-0 3L-1 

445-0 89-3 23:6 42-3 

561-8 S89 25°88 19-4 

767-6 85-2 32-1 56-9 

940-0 115-4 39-1 64-1 
1,451-:2 157 1 56:2 86-0 

741-9 91°5 35°6 53-8 

774-6 94-7 33-5 48-4 1807-0 
700 6 103-8 31-4 57-7 1841-1 
S02°9 94-4 32-4 54:6 1331-0 
S142 81°5 34-1 53-7 1803-4 
685-2 65°5 51-7 49-8 1647-6 
707-38 77:9 32-7 50:0 1690-0 
681-3 75°8 32-6 49-8 1745-2 
647-9 77-4 32-1 51-4 1599-3 
531-8 71-4 29:°8 44:7 1348-2 
4660-6 64°5 922-2 37-8 1199-3 
487°9 65:9 22:6 36-6 1238-4 
478-1 72:9 22-2 9-2 1243-1 
498-3 70:9 22-6 43:2 12948 
501-6 68-2 24:3 44-4 1283°5 
533-7 69-2 26-3 52-2 1404-0 
565°8 77-6 26°5 50°7 14721 


| 
‘ 


¢ From February Ist. 





New York on 


London :—* 


60 days...) 


Cables 


Demand... J 
Pasie, E€....... 


Brussels, Bel. 
Switz’l’d. Fr. 


Italy, Lira...... 
Berlin, Mk. ... 
Vienna, Sch.... 
Madrid, Pt.... 
Amst’d’mGldr 
Cop’h’gn,Kr. ) 


Oslo, Kr. 


St’h’lm, Kr J 
Athens, Dr. ... 
M’creal, Can. $ 


Yo’hama, Yen 


Shanghai, $ ... 


B. Aires, Peso 


NEW YORK 
oe Dec. 29, Dec. 30, Dec. 31, Jan. 3, Jan. 4 
| ow 1937 1937 1938 1938 
per cent. 
Old Par 
4-8666 4-99 4-997 4-99 5 ool! 4.99" 
..- p New Par 4:°997, 4:°995, 4-995, 5-00 5-O0l,4 
88-2397 4-993,4 4°99 4-99 5-00 5-00 
6-63 3-391, 3-39l4 3-39l4 3-40 3-39 
| 23-54 16-9654 16°96 16:96 16°97 16-96 
32:67 (23-12 23-12 23°12 23-17lg (23-15 
8-91 5-261, 5-26 5-264 5-261, 52614 
40-33 40-29 40-29 40-27 40-29 40-32 
23-82 18:90 18-90 18-90 18-90 18-92 
| 32-67 6°25 6°25 6°25 620 6-20 
68-06 55-64 55-64 55-65 55-74 55-70 
{ |22-32l9 {22-32 22-32 22-37 22-35 
45 :°37< 25-12 25-12 125-1219 (25-20 25°15 
25°77 25-77 125°77 25-8212 |25:°80 
1-29 O-9lS4 0-915, 0-913, 0-92 0-92 
169-31 |99-875 (99-925 (99-910 (99-995 (99-970 
84°40 (29-10 29-10 |29 ll 129-18 29°13 
oon 20°62 29-65 29°65 = |29-65 29-70 
... [30-99 [30-98 [30-98 [31-07 (31-03 
11-96 | 5-20 5°25 5-25 5-35 | 5-32 


Rio, | 





Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 412% ; discount rate for 


the public, 6%. 





EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 


* Dollars per £1. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 











Changed From To | Changed From 
% /o 4 
"37 6lo 6 | Osto bidbensninnbe Jan. 5, °38 
"36 «2lo 2 Nas; sbnbecnbee Nov. 12, ’37 
— = 6 | Prague .. Jan. 1, ’36 
"37 :«4 3 Pretoria.. May 15, °33 
"35 612 5 | Tallinn ......... Oct. 1, °35 
ae o 2 fie q.......-. Nov. 1, '36{ 
34 6 412 | Rio de Janeiro May 31, °35 
28,°35 412 4 | Rome.. May 18, °36 
YY 2 EE Aug. 15, °35 
19,°36 3lo 4 | Stockholm...... Dec. 1, 33 
2,°37 § 4 | Swiss Bank 
"34 4lo 4 Nov. 25, ’36 
"36 6 512 wane % SSS 
"37 4lo 4 .. July 10, ’35 
Dec. 18, ’37 
26,°37 ilo 1 .... Mar. 2,°36 
15,°35 5lo 5 June 30, ’32 
Mar. 11,°35 ... 212 


(a) 5%, applied to banks and credit institutions. 


to private persons and firms. 


q 
5 
4°99 
3 
6 


e 


AUF WW SH 


a 
uN 


Yue Ny WI: 


aw 
tN 


Jan. 5, 
1938 


99 
00 


39 


6- 9654 
23°15 
5-26! 
40-30 
18-92 
6-20 
55:-67lo 
25: 12!0 
25°77 
0-92 
985 
129-13 
129-65 


| 5-32 


(6) 512% applied 


| 
| 


| 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended January 6, 1938 

















Imports Exports 
From Bullion Coin To Bullion Coin 
£ £ £ £ 
Gold 
British W. Africa 3 64 B vn 7,460 560 
British S. Af a 2,1 > 33 Ne le 79,901 472,097 
British India 204,930 Belgium. 800, 323 
U.S.A 195,226 | France .. 3,789 632,150 
Peru : 176,320 Switzerland ... 550,050 109,762 
TS 150,000 | U.S.A. . 140,513 
Other countries ..... 80,008 85,093 Other countries ... 36,720 1,750 
Total .........se000. (2;987,760) 430,324 BE sésvinsscnans 1,618,750 1,216,319 
Silver Silver * 
Hong Kong ......... 126,710 1,654,680 | Aden .. : be 17,515 
EE 124,757 Straits Settlements a 1,397 
Eee 3,290 = Norway. 1,877 ove 
OS 13,794 994 Austria.......... 5,350 se 
iniveevtinshine | 2,691 a ee 25,562 
Other countries .... | 1,167 Rae Urs sass cacenccesss 115,960 904,815 
Other countries ... | 3,496 1,155 
ee | 272,409 1,657,030 ROU  ciicwiess 126,683; 950,74 


nn ae a RR 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 








Dec ’ 
1936 
LrtaBILITIEs £ 
GIES -tsnnccvesaecccosee 4,160 
TD covépsobnecessoes 3,300 
ee 291 
Carry forward ... ° 296 
SEE ncsenesicnse sees 93,475 
Notes in circulation 

SENEEGD cnscnccvrcece 21 
Acceptances ..........+ 2,779 
Endorsements, etc. ... 5,072 
TREE cnescnsince 109,394 





(£ thousands) 








Dec., | Dec., Dec, 
1937 | 1936 ©=—-1937 
= | ASSETS £L £ 

4,160 | Cash at Bank 

3,500 | oe seme 9,880 10,161 
374 | With other banks 3,815 4,164 
get pero 5,535 7,275 
95,508 | With banks abroad ... 238 «= am 
| —— ee 
BD 1] BGM. nocccicccsces 19,468 21,802 
3,276 | Treasury bills.......... 2,212 2,560 
6,543 | Bills discounted . 1,285 1,290 
Investments ........... 32,814 31,223 
EE ici ckeneeedenn 41,277 42,420 
D GED dcbv snus cessene 1,126 1,250 
Other sects .......0006 766 661 
INES opceipucsacoves 2,596 2,047 

Acceptances and en- 
dorsements, etc. ... 7,850 9,818 
asennmmnae 
113,691 etl sick cies 109,394 113,691 
——_— —— 


a 

















C 


C 





Aone 


pa 
SAS SUM WNODHSCO 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS _ Bieabine 








ee | Gross Receipts, 
| week ended Jan. 2, 
£000) 
' . s 
leg G2 [2 33 ES/\ os 
S253 89 83/08 | se 
ae 5 5° eo ms mo 
L. M. & S.— : y 
BOE nccccocsceees 397, 402 240 642 1,039) 25,832 
1937 ......-+s0s06 | 413, 362) 229) 591) 1,004) 26,381 
L. & N. E. (a) 
ST a cavcksseveee 287 291 250 541° 828 16,902 
1937. 295. 275, 262, 537; 832) 17,665 
Great Western— 
JOSS occcccees a 179 170' 110 280 489 11,013 
BEST svcccceccccce 180 147 91 238 418 11,309 
Southern— 
BOSE covvceccecece 268 54° 38 92 360 16, 0: 4 
a Sa 38, «89 353 16,789 
Total— Bd | is 
i caus 1131 917) 638.1555 2,686 69,771 
er 1152, 835 6201455 2,607., 72,644 


(a) Week ended J 


CUMULATIVE AND WE 


000's « 


mitted 





anuary 1. 


EKLY COMPARISO? 


Aggregate Gross Reccipts, 


Investment 











NS 
| Anglo 








SOUTH 


52 weeks 2 
(£°000) Name | 
; a 2 | & 
52 %2 33 =e 
a re re — 
28} om | FO] Re 
24916 12,690 37,606 63,438 Bengal & N.Western | 10 
25760, 13,569 39,329 66,210 | Bengal-Nagpur ...... | 37 
| Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 39 | 
17146 29,364 46,266 Madras & S. Mah.. 36 
17774 30,887 48,552 S. Indian ...... - 34 
10023 15,321 26,334 | 
10460 16,342 27,651 
3,279, 1,615 4,894 20,918 
3,252, 1,608 4,860 21,649 
a | Canadian Ng aio n ae 50 
55364 91,821 87,185 156,956 | Canadian Pacific... 52 
57246 34,172 91,418 164,062 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


a | Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
e | for Week aD Receipts 
3 | — 
c | ! 
al | 1937 + or — a 1937 | + or — 
{ 
INDIAN 
1937 Rs. Rs. | Rs. | Rs. 
Dec. 10 $9,75,692| — 1,05,979| 68,58,679)— 1,67,116 
20} $25,75,000) + 4,42,326! 6,57,61,662 5,71,036 
31; $37,11,000) — 6,63,000) 8,70,95,000 + 31,99,000 
Dec. 10) $18,72,000) —3,11,275) 5,01,47,787 5,10,604 
Nov. 30} +13,83,865 59,418) 3,70,52,454 14,37,143 


t 11 days. + 10 days. 


CANADIAN 


19037 | $ $ $ 
Dec. 21; 3,657,690 96,986 ' 193,177,315 
31) *3,859,000 $6,000) 145,085,000 





* 10 days. 


& CENTRAL AMERICAN 

































_ Arg. Trams. 52 |Dec. 31 $778,879 49,106, 33,637,266 + 203,844 
Antolagasta .. 52 Jan. ) > 8,100 899,490 145.610 
se Crreat . } | ’ 4 20.506 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R, We a Southern | Argentine N.E. .. 26 ms oe <r is8 
_ iy 2x SZ 5i9¥¢ 
—_ | B.A. and Pacific ° 26 * . a* n poe: 1, 313, “+ 
| j 2,140,44 19,62 
Cumulative Figures < d i x | B.A. Central 25 De 64,900; 3,234,000 324,400 
jross increase, second hali 1936, 2 « 9 I 111,000 54,892,000) + 1,239,000 
“oo second half 1935 ... + 1,575 751 49} + 378 B.A. Gt. Southern... | 26 [Jan \ 6.885, 3,405,211)-+ 227,277 
Gross increase, first half 1937, over j ii “ 3 233,000! 19,782,000 81,000 
first half 1936 1,329 1,187 670 59 s«|:«#B-A. Western......... | 26 ‘Jan. 1 *£45,28 14,454) 1,227,172 60,034 
Gross increase, second half 1937, ee ee ro f $2,106,800 342,340! 55,246,250 — 8,728,130 
over second hali 1936 : Central Argentine... | 26 1 1 *£120,695 3,427,187 358,147 
26 weeks to Jan. 2, 1938 ‘ + 1,443 1,099 047 + 372 Cee 9 8% a i -' f al73,190 Zs 3,745,983 237,498 
ventral Uruguayan | 25 Dec. 25 a a¢ - a9 4 
Weekly Figu | ; + $589/000! © 1260001 13,2412000| 1,513,000 
; ‘igures ~ ; . 5 <0, +<* 3 } > > , 
Avy. weekly increase, 2nd half 1937 | +55-50 42-27 24°88 14°31 Cordoba Central .... | 26 Jan. 1 4 # £24130 782 821,430 50.520 
Latest week compared with 1930 - 35 4 41 7 eEVu7"" => 1 J M2007000 04, 95,359,000 + 4,415,000 
Latest week compared with average OPOIGEAB cooes severe s \ £22,913 5. 1,205,236 146.346 
1927-30 .. siininaie i ; } 28 9 22 - 19 Mexican Railway... 26 Dec. 31 f$ $0,100 8, 7,634,100 585,400 
NG ie wakutbatids 52 Dec. 31 at£9,351\ + 2,4 154,113) + 34,902 
7 : : . Pe United of Havana... | 26 Jan. 1 £18,147 + 442,721 15,807 
LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
Cea * Converted at average official rate 16:12 pesos to £. +} Receipts in Argentine 
ae 7 ae - vt pesos. +t Fortnight. aConverted at official rate. d Receipts in Uruguayan 
—— Wa peers currency. e Converted at ‘‘ controlled free rate.” f 10 days, 
Year 7 
| 
; SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
£ £ 
Week ending January 1, 1938, before pooling 541,600 5,600 '- cond ste 1937 £ £ | £ . 
Total, 27 weeks to cate .. 15,163,700 + 10,300 | Transit Receiptst ... | 50 Dec. 20 263,500 59,800; 10,492,300 452,800 
| « = - 
L.P.T.B. receipis, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 28,732,000 L 255,000 $ 10 days. 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, atter pooling 30,247,378 522,655 | 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937 41,377,929 771,590 ™ > 
; AMERICAN RAILROADS 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS oo ” 
— . Month of Compared 12 Monthe Compared 
Gross Receipts, week Aggregate Gross Compan November, = * 1937 i — J _ 
| ended Deceniber 31 Receipts — 6 wontn ? 
Cc £000 52 weeks . $ ; ; 
Ampany $ $ $ $ 
and { Gross 11,749,000 3 — 000 | 157,712,000 | + 3,406,000 
let 8,006 24,206,00€ - 3 366 a 
Pass. Goods Total Pass Goods Total ? oll aunt ans wr 16 ye - ome _ an 
— L Neti 242,000 1,313,000 13,569,000 | - 1, 49 9 ,000 
Gress 28,678,000 3,205,000 338,918,000 t ¢ ( 
Belfast & Co. Down— | < 1) 29" 3,200.06 2 
1936 : 1:3 | 0 7 130-4 2.0 158 Nett »200,000 3 £:006,000 
FIO vererivcecvereveneees ‘ - ‘ I << a { Gross 5,892,000 | 425,798,000 
1937 ..... 1-6 O'5 129-8 2571 154°9 Nett 3,745,000 | 68,938,000 
Pam Northern o | ak on 17.0 sd pore Lenstiocs Pacific 4 Gross C 1,584,000 | 208,548,000 26'669 000 
DSO viveeeeceseeeenenees ! 9°5 7:5 17-6 3 03:4 G27 Southern Pacific \ Nett 831.000 3002000 21,507,000 | — 5,610,000 
G 1937 . bsteeeeve 10:2 3 18-0 74 438:°9 | 1.063-4 = Pacific J Gross 13,533,000 695.000 + 9,637,000 
ee o4-1 41°4 : — 14-0 |4.192-4 Union Pacific... \ Nett 3,067,000 310.000 sie 607,000 
790 .. ° ercce ‘ i 4 , Pr * S156 
Sas 33:0 34°5 67°5 1,5°8 -O 265°8 | 4,163°8 — 
- + Net operating income. 
> 1” ~ . “KY - y "Ire 
BANK DIVIDENDS AND PROFITS 
Barclays Bank Ltd.—Net profits for bonus, £853,566, an increase of £83,578. making total for 1937 of 20, compared with 
1937, £2,133,825, after provision for all To premises account £75,000, against 18 per cent. To bank premises account 
bad, etc., debts, and for contingencies. Net £50,000. To pensions £100,000, against A oeneas as before. ‘To officers’ pension 
Profits for 1936, £1,894,361. Dividend £,75,000. Carry forward raised from fund £ 300,000, agaiz st £200, 000. Carry 
on “B” and “C” shares unchanged at 14 £296,048 to £309,007. forward reduced from £ 516,937 to £496,018. 
er cent. for year. To premises account Midland Bank, Ltd.—Net profit for 1937 Alexander’s Discount Company. —_ 
£200,000, against £250,000. To reserve 


fund £500,000, against nil. Carry forward 
reduced from £639, 767 to £511,390. 
District Bank Ltd.—Profit for 1937, 
£519,255, against £490,324. Dividend for 
year 17$ per cent. on “B” and “C” 
Shares and 10 per cent. on “A” Shares. 
Dividends absorbed £372,881, against 
£362,191. To pensions and annuities fund 
£70,000, as before. To bank property 
£60,000, against £50,000. Carry forward 
Taised frorn £269,236 to £285,010. 
Martins Bank. — Final ordinary 
ividend 7 7 per cent., also a centenary bonus 
of 2 per cent., making for year 16 against 
4 per cent. Net profits, after centenary 





£2,508,009, after provision for bad, etc., 
debts. This is £40,115 higher than for 
1936. Dividend is 16 per cent. for year on 
increased capital, absorbing £1,764,049, 
against £1,738,257. To reserve £300,000, 
as before. To premises account £400,000, 
against £350,000. Carry forward raised 
from £547,084 to £591,044, 

Westminster Bank Ltd.—Net profits 
for 1937 amounted to £1,750,590, after 
providing for rebate, income tax and N.D.C., 
and after appropriations to contingencies, 
out of which full provision for bad, etc., 
debts has been made. Net profit for 1936, 
£1,731,955. Final dividend on £4 shares, 
9 per cent., also a bonus of 2 per cent., 


Final ordinary dividend for half-year to end 
of 1937 at rate of 20 per cent. p.a., making 
for year 17} against 19 per cent. Carry- 
forwat 4 a d from £126,000 to about 
£128,00 

saad Discount Company.—Final 
dividend of 6s. 6d. and bonus of 2s. (both less 
tax) per ““B” share. This 17 per cent. pay- 
ment makes 26 per cent. for third successive 
year. To reserve £50,000 (against nil), and 
£10,000 (same) to pensions. After providing 
for the final on “‘ A” shares of 2s. 6d. per 
share, less tax, making the maximum 10 per 
cent. for the year, there remains about 
£216,000 to carry forward, compared with 
£232,000. 
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ees 


Company 


Total 1938, to Jan. 1... | 


Financial Land, etc. 
N. Zealand, etc., Land Mtge. 
Motor Cycle and Aviation 


ivis, Ltd. 
Oil 


Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields ... 


Rubber 
Braunston (Malay 


EE IER cn cccckoansssosacens 


Soember Ajoe 
Tamiang 
Shipping 
Houlder Line 
Textiles 
Hollins Mill 
Jute Industries 


Lancashire Cotton Corp. 


Trusts 
Charter Trust, etc. 


Second Scottish Eastern 
Third Scottish Northern 
Other Companies 


Associated Paper Mills 
Barratt and Company 


Henekeys, Ltd. 


Industrial Plant Company... 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat 
Pharaoh Gane and Company 


Pullin (R. B.) and C 


Universal Asbestos 


DO. cee 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 





\Net Profit Appropriation || Corresponding 
te After | Amount noe Period Last 
Year aoa” | epee ae Dividend iCebsied On Year 
Ending Last ete. Distri- s Ordinary Reserve, Balance t 
Account one bution | Prefce. Deprecia-, Forward Net _ Divi- 
. rH ee 
Seenenae Amount ieee | ae | tion, etc. | Profit | dend 
| | \{ - 
j | . | | 
1s £ £ £ £ | £ | % | £ | £ | £ % 
Cos. 145,901 616,044 761,945 196,382 328,938 | 142,398 94,227 555,336 
| 
| | | 
; 
Oct. 31 22,800 30,451 53,251 ee 24,500 3lo 5,000, 23,751); 28,621 3 
b 
July 31 13,380 Dr. 29,980 Dr 16,600 8,531 — iDr. 32,239 7,108 26,259 10 
* . al a ' 
Sept. 30 105,120 475,158 580,278 | 256,438 45 205,284 118,556! 352,920 35 
Sept. 30 2,644 9,142 11,786 | 6,337, 71! 2,750 2,699 2,476 4 
Sept. 30 1,394 18,811 20,205 | 10,192 7 | 6,250 3,763 5,343 3 
Sept. 30 857 oh oe 7,994 4,842 614 | 2,000 1,152 | 2,666 31g 
Sept. 30 6,887 58,886 65,773 47,077 L114 | 3,765 14,931 27,607 5:83 
Dec. 31 36.832 140,193 177,025 12,375 30,938 7 95,000 38,712 129,728 Thy 
Nov. 30 24,646 58,429 83,075 | 40,200 12,500 5 aie 30,375 48,740 215 
Sept. 30 23,288 123,451 146,739 45,000 ; | 70,000 31,739 | 102,552 Nil 
Oct. 31 78,783 529,870 608,653 68,875 eae | | 305,000, 234,778 78,783. Nil 
j | | 
Nov. 30 9,805 21,334 31,139 | 19,375 oo : sad 11,764 21,325 Nil 
Nov. 30 18,932 32,645 51,577 | 17,305 10,406 4lo | os | 23,866 29,041 3h 
Dec. 15 6,322 18,988 25,310 17,180 ee _ 8,130 14,366 Nil 
Sept. 30 1,536 99,938 101,474 = 19,854 34,287 13 40,301 7,032 46,564 9 
Nov. 20 159,245 53,921 213,166 19,000 33,800 26 | ad 160,366 72,000 38 
Oct. 18 12,082 54,218 66,300 8,500 34,200 19 | 13,382 10,218 54,420 19 
Nov. 30 345 507 852 i 483 4 ae 369 439 4 
Aug. 31 | 216,426 271,009 487,435 50,000 220,000 ae | Sa 217,435 | 262,839 10; 
Dec. 31 17,423 46,375 63,798 | 11,063 14,875 50 17,000 = 20,860 28,546 25 
| Oct. 31 ies 23,217 23,217 = 10,500 15 7,049 5,068 (a) (a) 
| Oct. 3 22,164 22,164 2,485 9,821 7-857d. 4,865 4,993 (a (a) 
35 Cos. 904,648 2,636,527 3,541,175 533,640 1,069,813 875,891 1,061,831 1,890,621... 


Total 1938, to Jan. 8... 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 


*Int. 
or 
Company tFinal 
a { 
BANKS 
lexanders Discount 20 pat 
Barclays B. & C......... 14 pat 
Martins Bank .. 7t 
Do. Centenary Bonus 2t 
Midland Bank ......... tl6pat 
National Discount‘ A’ 10 pat 
Do. — 17+ 
Queensland National 4!» pa* 
Scottish Reversionary 4t 
Westminster £4........ lit 
oO. iemaeet 6lat 
INSURANCE 
Mfctrs. Life (Canada) 6t 
TEA & RUBBER 
Anglo-Ceylon Estates 4* 
Ayer Paras Rubber ... 5* 
Balapoelang Co. ...... 5* 
Elpitiya Rubber ...... - 
Escot Rubber........... cAt 
Garing Rubber ...... “ 
Kali Glagah Rubber + 
Soember Ajoe Rubber = 
Standard Tea (Ceylon) 5* 
Tamiang Rubber ..... - 
MINING | 
Ashanti Goldfields ... 50t 
Bibiani (1927) .......... ig 
Dundee Coal (Natal) 
Fanti Cons. Invest.... | ... | 
nw | 6lg* 
Tin Investment ...... 10t 
Wankie Colliery ...... } 6* 
OTHER 
COMPANIES | 
Apsiey Investment ... si 
Assoc. London Propts 2* 
Barratt and Co. Ord. 14¢ 
Do. Pref. 5t 
Covent Garden Propts. / 3* 
Eastwoods Flettons 8°, 
5* 


Pf. Ord. .........-2++00 


(a) No comparable figures. 


; J Jan. 1) 


(6) Nineteen months. 


{ Free of Income Tax. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


- Pay- | Prev. 
Total able | Year 
| 
o "9 
17°» ai 19 
7 14 | Feb. 1 14 
pled) .. | 14 
162 Feb. 1; 16 
10 — 10 
26 a 26 
: Feb.17| 4pa* 
7 sak 7 
20 Feb. 1 18 
12 Feb. 1 1212 
| 
12 (Jan 3| 10 
| Feb. 4| 29% 
a a. o- 
6 eee me 
eT} ese 4 
5 Feb. 10 2 
7 |jJan.14 3 
614 Jan. 21 31g 
ae Jan. 29 5* 
1114 Feb. 4 556 
95 | Feb. 7 95 
15 | Feb. 7) 15 
21 ioe Nil 
121, es 155; 
1 Jan. 28 614* 
15 | Feb. 9/| 11 
... |Jan.24] 6* 
ee ese | ee 
oo. | Feb. 1 2* 
yy eae 
Qio ws. ka 
. |Jan.15/ Nil* 


5* 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York.—Deposits on December 31, 1937, 
were $1,449,807,512, and total resources, 


$1,781,934,937. 


Capital and surplus are 


$90,000,000 and $170,000,000. Cash, etc., 
$478,270,301, and U.S. Government obli- 
gations, $540,506,067; loans and bills pur- 


chased, $623,244,876. 





by asterisk to indicate interim dividend 


*Int. > > 
Company or Total : ble a , 
t Final — | oa 
Groves (J.) & Sons ... b2io*%; ... Jan. 21 ‘ 
Hampstead Sub. Tst. yO ee | - 210* 
Hollins Mill . diial : 5 2 
Houlder Line ; | Tig 7 
Hunters The Teamen | $l/g* ... | 17,* 
Leicester Brewing ... 5* os 8* 
Lloyd’s Building ...... ‘ C712} 7 
Pharaoh Gane Pt. Ord. 6t 10 10 
Do. Def. Ord. = 50 las 25 
Portsmouth Newsprs. eee" i lo Jan. 4 71o* 
Preanger Agricul. ..... 10* ie Jio* 
Price and Pierce ...... | glOt | g15 one gl5 
PU GES EAD Sécveccces ; 15 ian sai 
NN OR Tan we 1 pe OA 7ip* 
Rio de Janeiro Flour 5t 8 —_ Ilis 
Rogers (R. H. & S.) . 10t 1212 = 12 
Royal Dutch Co. ...... 6* Jan. 11 5* 
Scot. Amer. Invest ‘A’ 5 7\o Feb.16 6\4 
** Shell’ Transport .. | $712% A ... Jan. 31) $71o* 
Super Oil Seals, etc.... 25 40 2 27 
Trustees Corp. ; * Jan. 26 5* 
(a) Payable on £25,000 additional capital. (6) First 


interim. (c) Paid on a larger capital. (d) Includes 
Centenary Bonus 2 per cent. } Free of income tax. 
(t) Absorbed £1,764,049 against £1,738,257. 
(f) First interim dividend payable on £1,300,000 
ordinary capital against a dividend of 7!) per cent. 
for whole of previous year on £650,000 of capital. 


(g) Also a scrip bonus of 10 per cent. 
(hk) Paid on a capital of £28,945,633, against a 
capital of £24,121,361 a year ago. 


ANGLO-JAVA RUBBER CO., LTD. The 
Directors have decided that an interim payment otf 
interest on the income debenture stock of 2!) per 
cent. be paid in respec of year ending March 31, 
1938, to stockholders on January 8, 1938. 

ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION .— 
Final ordinary dividend maintained at 50 per cent. 


Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company.—Total assets, December 31, 
1937, $934,773,785, against $979,309,438 a 
year ago. Deposits $831,259,130 
( $879,465,253). Undivided profits 
$10,476,230 ($6,798,132). Cash stands at 
$342,480,366 (§$296,704,423), 


| 
j 
| 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


Dividend for year to September 30, 1937, 95 per cent. 
as before. 

AUSTRALIAN ESTATES COMPANY,—I 
has been decided to postpone consideration of a 6 
per cent. cumulative preference dividend until 
accounts for the year to December 31st have been 
received. 

BIBIANI (1927).—Ordinary dividend 15 per cent. 
for year to September 30, 1937, as before. 

BURBERRY'’S LTD.—Further dividend of 2!) pet 
cent. off 7!» per cent. cumulative preference arreafs, 
representing a dividend for the four months 
September, 1935, 

DUNDEE COAL COMPANY OF NATAL— 
This company is resuming ordinary dividends with 
a payment of 2!) per cent. Previous dividend of 2! 
per cent. was in respect of 1929. 

GILT-EDGED FIXED TRUST.—Halt-yearly 
income distribution at rate of 3:°1875d, net per 
sub-unit. 

JOHN GROVES AND SONS.—A first interim 
ordinary dividend of 2i) per cent. will be paid om 
January 2\Ist. 

LONDON MERCHANT BANK.— As no material 
change has taken place, during the last six months, 
the directors are unable to declare a dividend on 
the “‘A”’ shares. 

QUALCAST, LTD.—Interim ordinary dividend 
increased from 7! to 10 per cent., and payable on 
£25,000 additional capital. For previous year 30 pet 
cent. was paid, the final and bonus of 22+» per cemt. 
being paid on this additional capital. 

ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM, — Intenm 
dividend (payable January 11th) raised to 6 per cemt 
from 5 per cent. 

** SHELL”? TRANSPORT AND TRADING— 
Ordinary interim dividend (payable January 31s) 
maintained at 7lo per cent., tax free. This is 
same rate as in January, 1937, but is payable on capt 
of £28,945,633 as increased by 4,824,272 £1 ordinaty 
shares issued as a bonus last March. 

THIRD BRITISH FIXED TRUST.—Coupo 
No. 8 of 6d. per sub-unit tax-free for half-year © 
January 1, 1938. Total distribution for year £6 85.94 
against £5 12s. 9d. per cent. gross. 


Bankers Trust Company.—T otal assets 
at end of 1937 $975,069,368, against 
$1,079,172,793 a year ago. h 
$262,548,353 ($225,816,844). U.S. Govert- 
ment securities $343,935,273 ($448,876,818). 
Deposits $852,796,841 ($953,621,161). 


Other Shorter Comments will be found on 
pages 82 & 97. 
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Special Statistics 


ANALYSIS OF BRITISH IRON AND STEEL CONSUMPTION IN 1935 

















(In thousand tons) 
























































_— a “ ae = 
— ] j j 
| | 
| | Steel Girders, | | 
° | | ‘ | ders, | j Other 
via Seen Steel Blooms, Bars Plates | Hoops Angles, | | and Un- 
Trade Ferro- Scrap Inects Billets and and and Shapes Wire | Tubes | Castings | classified 
ae | . and Rods Sheets Strip and | | | descrip- 
; | Slabs Sections tions 
‘ pameusens nial _| | 
| | | l \ 

Iron and Steel :— | | 
RN in cai ie is eeaseus . 276:°0 | oe | oe | ‘ | ‘ } | as | a 
Smelting and Rolling 4,653°8 | 4,462:4 473-2 |1,590-°5 /|1,114-4 | os | aim | | “i | 
Foundries 1,424°5 624:0 . a Yl .) aoe . 

Tinplate . nee ‘ | , disk 8551 ‘ ° | | ee | ‘ 

Wrought Iron and Steel Tube ; 1465 | 195°8 19-1 394°6 | a | | ‘aia | ae 

Hardware, Holloware, Metallic Furni- | | | | | 
ture and Sheet Metal... | 531-4 | ets 4:4 | a 

Chain, Nail, Screw and Misceilaneous | } | i 
Forgings ocecce | eee ee . 431:2 | f ° | - | 117-4 | 167-3 

Needle, Pin and Metal Smallwares ..... | ase on o od .s | coe 5-5 | | 1-5 

Wire satu sn | e | 106-5 92:7 | } oa ‘ | 76°6 | | a 

Tool and Implement on P | | ‘ sk | | | 82:1 

Cutlery . ee | | — 38 

Mechanical and Cons structional Enginee | | 
ing 403°8 | a“ | « | 241°2 76 -5(h | 753-9 | 60:0(6) 339-0 68 °6 

Blectrical Engineering ...........cccccccoss ° . 78:6 | 41 -5(f) 61-3 10°5 

Railway Carriage and Wagon ............. pen ann ° ° * 40-1 | | : : ; 164°5 

SEE 2) cocccccccccccccecovscecccccoes eee eee . ° 1} 235-3 94:5 | ‘ 6-0 10-4 23-8 

Aircraft () eeenscccccccecovcscoccscoes eee eee ese =| 3:2 1-2 } 0-3(c) 0:7 ‘ 0-8 

Motor and ¢ “ycle BD ceevececcvonennsesesenas | ° | . j 199-8 eee | . 16°5 95 -1(g) 60-0 

Coopering.. | ‘ : 6°8 | | ‘ . 

Building and C contracting | j) ea | . | oom ; | a | | hd ; 307 -3 

Railway Companics.............+. 26°4 | 10:9 52:3 34°8 42:8 | 16:9 87°4 262-0 

Local Authoritie a vustiseninebbnisiiahkasenii ea i | 13°3 

Tt dic yodieabdiehsbuhasthiiabeasnseien 35-1 | 

Total—Purchases of iron and steel ) 5,362°4 903-7 3,121-0 1,497 -7 436°5 891-2 241-3 104°5 593-2 1,168°5 

Total consumed in makers’ own works. 19-1 644°2 934:2 4 6:2 64:3 Sis a 

NN i ciccinendchetasincestess 6,508 -5 9,526 °9 802°8 3,765°2 2,431-9 436°5 897-4 305 -6 104-5 593-2 

SI chtakinaksndesesininaeaenceneessness 6,472:7 9,577°4 580°1 3,877°5 | 2,867-4 618:°7 (1,263°4(k), 439-7 690-6 

Exports 156°9 1:3 5-8 183-2 379-9 51-3 83-0 56°8 223°4 

Retained Imports . 127-4 ona 6:2 261°6 360-8 47:9 61:7 155°9 16°5 20-8 

Amount available for consumption ...... | 6,443-2 9,582-3 |5,835°9 4,055-1 2,535 °4 629-1 1,336°3 399-4 488 -0(6) 635-8(d) 

(a) Including rods. (6) Wrought tubes only (c) Including cable. d) Output for sale as such of “‘ engineering ”’ castings, “‘ direct’’ castings and “‘ other” 
castings. e) Including bars. {(f/) Including tape. g) Inciuding forgings and pressings. (A) Including strip. (jy) So far as recorded. (k) Excluding fabricated 
girders. 


Source: Fifth Census of Production (1935); Summary of Preliminary 





CHANGES IN BRITISH PRODUCTION 
BETWEEN 1930 AND 1935 











(1930 = 100) 
| Average | Net 
. - | Net number oulput 
Trade Group | output of persons | per person 
| employed | employed 
Factory trades :—- 
Iron and Steel vias % 125 108 116 
Engineering, Ship building and V chicles. 105 99 106 
Non-Ferrous Metals ..........cccscssssccessesees | 123 109 | 113 
geet ca ceecsasea 106 99 | 107 
Leather ..... 101 105 96 
Clothing. 99 105 94 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .... 105 | 107 | 98 
Chemicals, etc. ... ee 120 | 108 | 111 
aper, Printing and Stati onery 106 | 105 | 101 
imber .. 103 | 100 | 103 
Clay and Building Materials. 119 | 109 | 108 
IN Ak csmsunsunanneassiie 99 103. | 97 
Total—Factory trades..........cccccceeees | 108 103 105 
Non-Factory trades :— 
Building and Contracting .........sssseseeeeeees 92 96 96 
Mines and Quarries ..............sssss-coseeeeees 88 83 107 
blic Utility Services and Government | 

Te ora ar on et cnupeunedentiad 107. | 99 | 108 
Total—Non- Factory OERGED. crcccccesees 97 : ) | 106 
Total—All trades ...............scsssseeeees 05 | 9 =| «6105 


@teen \ | | 


Source : 


Fifth Census of Production (1935); Summary of Preliminary Results. 





Results. 


NATIONAL DEBT 


(See ““ GOVERNMENT FINANCE ” on page 


oO 
to 
~~ 





























(Million £) 

4 Re Fo Fo me ar Sx Se me 

Ort oti aS! eS | sO 1 oO | om) om) ot 

32/82) s2/ al] 8l! shi ga] da! go 

< |8 |F je JA {= [A] a7! a" 
210% and 234% Consols 573| 300) 300 300 300 300 300 300 © 300 
4° Consols ....... 401 401) 401) 401° 401' 401 401 
212% Conversion Loan.. 206 206 206) 206 206; 206 206 
3°, Conversion Loan ..... 302, 302 302 302; 302 302 302 
315% Conversion Loan.... 739, 739 739 739; 739 739. 739 
415°, Conversion Loan.... | ... ead 369, 369 369 366 366 366 366 
5% Conversion Loan ..... |... wae 323, 323, 323 323; 323' 323 323 
Terminable Annuities...... 30 20 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
a to Banks .... sad 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
War Stock, 1932. mee ne 63, 1,913, 1,913) 1,913) 1,911) 1,911) 1,911 1,911 

Other .. 2... er » as. POM “han éxé nis saa ua i a 
210% Funding Loan .. eek an 198 198 198 200° 200 200 200 
254° Funding Loan .. oh wo fh cos om 56; 101 101; 101) 101 
3% Funding Loan ..... ia 147, 147 147) 146 146; 146, 146 
4% Funding Loant - | 409 356 356 356 353) 353) 353 353 
212% N. Defence Bonds . oo | oes wen iia ‘nn ans 68 100 100 
4%, Victory Bondst | . | 360 201) 201' 201' 199) 199 99 j9Q9 
Treasury Bonds§............ | 20; 323) 130, 130; 130; 100) 100! 100 100 
National Savings Certs.** . 267, 385 394 394) 394, 393! 391 390 
External Debt@ ............. | 1,357 1,036, 1,036 1,036) 1,032) 1,032) 1,032 1,032 
“BRORINEG TEED ccscecscccccese 151,107, 765, 853; 766 675 638 899 g§s9 
Temporary Advances ..... | 1} 243 62 ll 85 23 67 8 95 
654; 8,033 7,870 7,906 7,949) 7,797) 7,871 8,103 8,179 
Other Cap. Liabilities...... 57; 46 105, 102; 98) 113, 110) 110, 110 
I eee seni - 

Total Liabilities*............ 711) 8,079 7,975: 8,008 _oe 7,910) 7,981) 8,213) 8,289 
t+ Estimates. Totals do not allow for sinking fund eilecations, for which 
£613 millions has been provided from March 31 to December 31, 1937. * Ex- 


cluding accrued interest on Savings Certificates, and the State’s assets (e.g. debt 
from Exchange Equalisation Fund), and including holdings of Public Departments. 
+ After deducting transfers for Death Duties. § Exchequer Bonds, 1914 and 1919. 
@ Includes American debt. ** Includes Bonds (about {4 millions). 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


‘An Account of the ToTAL REVENUE of the UNITED KINGDOM in the undermentioned periods of the Year ending March 31, 1938, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 


incninanesemeniemitinanaiee 7 . ~siteaill 
Quarter from October 1 to December 31, Period from April 1, 1937, to December 31, 
1937, compared with the corresponding 1937, compared with the Corresponding’ 
Estimate Quarter of the preceding Year. Period of the preceding year 
for the year 
| 1937-38 Quarter Quarter | Period Period ) — 
ending ending ending ending | 


| 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Increase | Decrease | neo 37, | Dec. 31, | 
1936 1937 1936 1937 | 


Increase | Decrease 


Ordinary Revenue £L £ £ L | £ £ £ l 
Inland Revenue— 


Income Tax 288,150,000 29,817,000 35,702,000 5,885,000 76,966,000, 90,035,000 13,069,000 
Sur-tax.. 58,000,000 3,500,000 4,070,000 570,000 9,400,000 10,780,000 = 1,380,000 
Estate, etc., Duties. : -ss» | 89,000,900 20,960,000 21,180,000 220,000 63,070,000 68,200,000 5,130,000 
Stamps 29,000,000 8,290,000 6,140,000 — . 18,710,000 16,240,000 --- 2,470,000 
National Defence Contribution pape 2,000,000 — 59,000 59,000 — 59,000 59,000 . 
Other Inland Revenue Duties 1,500,000 20,000 380,000 360,000 150,000 530,000 380,000 


— 
_— 


7" : => on ane = _ * on SS 
Total Inland Revenue 467,650,000 62,587,000 67,531,000 7,094,000 ,150, 000 168,296, 000 185,844,000 20,018,000 — 2,470,009 
. 7 = te =o P = ee va — bie aes: ———— 
Customs and Excise— 
Customs 219,850,000 54,604,000 56,902,000 2,298,000 — 158,910,000 167,965,000 9,055,000 
Excise 113,150,000 32,400,000 33,300,000 900,000 — 


84,300,000 88,400,000 4,100,000 a 


Total Customs and Excise 333,000,000 87,004,000 90,202,000 3,198,000 243,210,000 256,365,000 13,155,000 





é nclmmads sons erties aeiindialineiiiaiagi amaaimamanaldans aussesemanen |cnanaaenmstenneesn ential 
Motor Vehicle Duties .. 34,000,000 *2,963,000 2,998,000 35,000 —_— 11,336,000 11,607,000 271,000 _ 
Post Office (Net receipt .- | 11,800,000 3,950,000 3,690,000 -- 260,000 10,000,000 9,350,000 -- 650,000 
Post Office Fund....... ate ‘ - 24,659 24,659 a 24,659 24,659 —_ 
Crown Lands _... * 1,350,000 420,000 390,000 _ 30,000 1,050,000 1,030,000 — 20,000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans. a 4,300,000 716,799 881,784 164,985 —_— 3,634,767 4,286,638 651,871 res 
Miscellaneous Receipts si 11,000,000 3,028,300 4,033,170 1,004,870 _— 15,298,047 10,105,061 — 5,192,986 


aes ateaeateliied Se 
Total Ordinary Revenue 863,100,000 160,669,099 169,750,613 11,521,514 2,440, 000 452,824, 814 478,612,358 34,120,530 8,332,986 
assessments essesssnnesvunsninsn eesessensusnnsnessnssa \ssbepssshinssssnsinsns | ensieneshtssstastansen nensesssstsssssn  tenesnaemesn aa 

£9,081,514 £25,787,544 

Self-Balancing Revenue Net Increase Net Increase 

Post Office (Revenue required to meet expenditure 

Office and Broadcasting) 75,198,000 18,900,000 19,610,000 710,000 oe 52,200,000 55,500,000 3,300,000 —_ 
_ " aun - . - —_—— 
938,298,000 179,569,099 189,360,613 12,231,514 2,440,000 505,024,814 534,112,358 37,420,530) 8,332,986 

£9,791,514 £29,087,544 

Net Increase Net Increase 








* Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 now added to Revenue figures for purpose of comparison. 


II.—An AccounT showing the RECEIPTS into and Issues out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending December 31, 1937, as compared 
: Q — 8 , P 
with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 
| Estimate Period Period Estimate Period Period 
2CEIPTS for the ending ending seTIES for the ending ending 
RECEIPTS Year Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, a Year | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1937-38 1936 1937 


£ £ £L Ordinary Expenditure L £ £ 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I 863,100,000 452,824,814 478,612,358 Interest and Management of National Debt 224,000,000 178,840,872 183,317,340 
Self-Balancing Revenuc, as shown in Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 8,000,000 4,751,246 5,260,021 
Account! . 75,198,000 52,200,000 55,500,000 Other Consolidated Fund Services 3,200,000 1,931,241 2,189,683 
OS Post Office Fund 300,000 420,529 — 
Total Revenue 505,024,814 534,112,358 a 
235,500,000, 185,943,888 190,767,044 
Temporary Advances Repaid— - 
Road Fund ..... | Supply Services— 
Money Raised by C reation of Debt— | Army, Navy and Air Votes .... .. 198268000¢ 126,700,000 172,900,000 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— | | Civil and Revenue Votes (excluding 
Under the Post Office and Reena (Money) | Post Office and Broadcasting 429080000¢ §279,035,179, 287,548,347 
Act, 1935 9,600,000 11,550,000 —— 
Total, Supply Services (exclud- 
(5) For other Issues— ing Post Office and Broad- 
Se I TEED cccasccccsevsncneves 2,751,223,000 3,114,705,000 casting) . 627,348,000, 405,735,179 460,448,347 
By National Savings Certificates. mone a 18,400,000 16,950,000 ——_———_——_— ———- 
_ 2} per cent. Funding Loan, 1956-61 : 71,700,015 ~- Total Ordinary Expenditure ... 862,848,000 591,679,067 651,215,391 
By 2? per cent. Funding Loan, 1952-57 ..... 55,821,242 — Self-Balancing Expenditure— 
By 24 per cent. National Defence Bonds, 1944- 48 -- 99,660,148 Post Office Vote and Vote for Broad- 
casting ,198, 52,200,000 55,500,000 
(c) Ways and Means Advances 1,154,710,000, 1,398,935,000 -_ 
| Total Expenditure 643,879,067, 706,715,391 
Repayments— | Temporary Advances— | 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement Road Fund, under Section 27 of the Finance Act, 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 103,054 105,748 1928 .... 5,501,000 
In respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe | Issues to meet ( ‘apital E xpenditure— 
Act, 1936 . | a 825,000 Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 
———-_-—— —_ ——- -- Act, 1935 ..... | 9,600,000 11,550,000 
| 4,566,582,125, 5,176,843,254 Redemption of Debt— 
Treasury Bills paid off . | 2,748,125,000 2,899,565,000 
Principal of National Savings Certificates ‘paid off 20,100,000 21,300,000 
Principal of National Savings Bonds paid off . | 52,402 85,040 
Principal of Treasury Bonds paid off 42,000,000 - 
Other Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to | 


Ways and Means Advances Repaid | 1,088,975,000 1,327,285,000 
New Sinking Fund (1928) (Finance Acts, 
and 1937). Sa eae 6,458,757 6,655,758 
Issues under Section 1 of the North Aulantic | 
Shipping Act, 1934. | 370,772 mm 
Issues under Section 4 (3) of the British Shipping 
(Assistance) Act, 1935 1,754,625 =— 
Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936. — 3,867,000 
Issues under the Exchange pe Account | 
Act, 1937 ates | 200,000,000 
Old Sinking Fund, 1907-08— 
| Issues under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908 ... -—— | 9,400 
1936 1937 | |\———_—__—__—_ ——_—"——— 
Balances in Exchequer Dec. 31, { Dec. 31, | 4,566,816,623 5,177,075/60 
April Ist :— £ £ Balances in Exchequer— 1936 1937 
Bank of England 2,119,161 2,016,573 | Bank of England £2,004,245 2,068,879 
Bank of Ireland 611,217 683,749) 2,730,378 2,700,322 Bank of Ireland ............ £ 491,635 399,008 2,495,880 2,467,881 


& | 4,569,312,503, 5,179,543,576 £ 4,569,312,503 5, in 50m 


Treasury, December 31, 1937. 


Mem.— D £ 
Floating Debt, outstanding March 31, 1937 698, 1 30,000 * Includes £24,000 the proceeds of which were not carried to 


Dec. 31 Dec. 31 the Exchequer wi > peri P the acc 
, quer within the period of the account. 
from borrowed 


‘ 1936 1937 t Excluding £80,000,000 estimated to be met 
Ways and Means Advances outstanding :— £ £ moneys under the Defence Loans Act, 1937. 


Advances by Bank of England 57,000,000 55,750,000 ¢ Including margin for Civil Supplementary Estimates. 

c pplementary 
» _ Public Departments .... cose cove 27,790,000 39,435,000 § Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund rreated 
Treasury Bills outstanding ..............+-sssssseseeeeses seecececens 766,195,000 *889,710,000 as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 now added to Expenditure 
Total Floating Debt outstanding 850,985,000 984,895,000 for purpose of comparison. 


Net Increase £286,765,000 





